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THE LAW OF BALANCED RETURN 

There is a striking unanimity among economists that the law 
of diminishing returns has vitality in the economic theory of the 
present time. Many principles of explanation raised to the dig- 
nity of law by the school of classical economists are undergoing 
constantly searching analysis, with regard to both their funda 
mental import and their application to the conditions of twentieth 
century production and distribution. Nevertheless, there seems 
to be a consensus of opinion that this law retains an important 
place both as an abstract principle of deduction and as an effec- 
tive working hypothesis for interpreting facts. Yet, on the other 
hand, there is no such unanimity regarding the rigor with which 
the principle may be applied to modern industry. And this some- 
what pragmatic test of the law’s present worth is the only test 
that can now concern us. That it was an effective principle to 
explain production under the agrarian conditions of early nine- 
teenth century England does not prove, necessarily, that it is 
equally effective under the highly organized industrial conditions 
of the twentieth century. That, indeed, the law in the form that 
it has been passed down to us must seem both inadequate and ob- 
solete would appear from the difficulties experienced in bringing 
it into accord with modern conditions. Its inadequacy and ob- 


soleteness will appear from an analysis of the necessary presup- 
positions of the traditional form of the law. 
These presuppositions are as follows: 


1. Economie production results from the coéperation of ele- 
ments or factors essentially different from each other. 

2. The factors and the products may both be reduced to quan- 
titative terms. 

3. The proportions of the factors that codperate in bringing 
about the product may be varied. 

4. The quantities to which both factors and products may be 
reduced can be related by direct numerical ratios; in other words, 
the quantities of factors and products are commensurable and 
may be compared with each other in terms of some quantitative 
common denominator. 
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two, factors and product, are incommensurable with each other 
and cannot, therefore, be related. Thus when we speak of 
doubling the labor factor we must imply that some quantitative 
equivalent of labor is just twice as great in the one case as in the 
other. We imply that the economic value of different labors may 
be reduced to such quantitative terms that their values may be 
compared directly with each other in terms of a simple numerical 
ratio—twice, a half, three times. Similarly, when we say that 
the product is not twice as great we imply that the two products 
may be reduced to a common denominator of economic quantity 
and as such compared. The law of diminishing returns says 
nothing concerning variations in quality nor measures of inten- 
sive value; it is essentially and primarily a one dimensional law, 
presupposing perfect commensurability of the quantitative equiv- 
alents for economic values. This presupposition changes the law 
of diminishing returns from a regulative principle into one cap- 
able of empirical verification according to the logical test of con- 
comitant variation. We can vary the quantity of labor applied 
to a given piece of land or piece of machinery and note the effect 
on the quantity of the product. We have to assume that one of 
the factors remains constant while the other factor or factors 
vary; but this is no more of an assumption than that taken in the 
physical sciences where a general principle is tested by a few 
crucial cases of concomitant variation. 

From this summary of the presuppositions upon which the law 
rests, it is clear that in form, at least, it is a quantitative law. In 
fact it is one of the very few so-called laws of the social sciences 
which reflect the quantitative form generally regarded as the ideal 
of the natural sciences. But beyond this outward form it has been 
found well nigh impossible to reduce the principle of diminishing 
returns to quantitative terms. How much of a reduction in pro- 
duct will result from a given change in the quantity of the factors? 
This and similar questions cannot be answered because of the ex- 
treme difficulty in controlling the quantities of the factors through- 
out a series of experiments. Consequently, there has been no 
progress in our understanding of it beyond a vague indefinite 
statement long familiar in the textbooks. 

The chief reason for this failure to recognize that the law of 
diminishing returns is in form quantitative, but incapable of di- 
rect empirical verification, is that we associated it with agricul- 
tural production. Historically, agricultural production was the 
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resource is the constant factor and labor and capital the variables 
(like agriculture and mining), can be applied to manufacture if 
only varying quantities of the factors of production can be em- 
pirically studied in their effects on the quantity of production. 
To do this the problem then becomes a study of the effect of 
changes in the quantity of the factors upon the quantity of the 
product. 

In isolating the factors, in order to test the effect on the pro- 
duct of varying their quantity, it is neither necessary nor illumi- 
nating to distinguish between that portion of the capital factor 
that is invested in land and that in structures and equipment. If 
the manufacturer had a certain amount of money to be invested in 
> it would rest merely with his construction engi- 
neer to determine how much should be expended in land and how 
much in structures and machinery. Very commonly a few hundred 
dollars of unimproved land gives sufficient area to erect a plant 
costing hundreds of thousands of dollars. Especially is this true 
if the establishment does not require land in or near a city. As 
soon as the land is acquired, its original cost is irretrievably merged 
with the cost of the foundations and the structures, the whole rep- 
resenting a fixed capital investment which, aside from depreciation 
on the one hand and improvements on the other, remains relatively 
constant for considerable periods of time. It is, indeed, the most 
constant factor of production that economic theory can isolate, 
far more constant than the land of the agriculturalist, which is 
always subject to differences in soil content and the varying con- 
ditions of weather. On the other hand, the labor factor can be 
subjected to direct and quantitative controls, impossible in the 
case of agricultural production. For it is certain that the eco- 
nomic value of agricultural labor varies with the seasons. The 
worth of a day’s work at hoeing in early June is distinctly differ- 
ent from the same objective quantity in August—hoeing or any- 
thing else. But in manufacturing, on the other hand, the eco- 
nomic value of the same quantity of labor is more nearly constant 
whenever applied to the same equipment. Similarly, the propor- 
tion of economic values of varying quantities of manufacturing 
labor approximates the ratio of the quantities. One day’s labor 
and two days’ labor at a stitching machine are more easily com- 
pared with each other and their product than one and two days’ 
labor on a farm. 

Reduced, then, to the simplest terms and the terms most nearly 
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consonant tions, it appears that the product of 
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under the previous conditions. He exercised the same entre- 
preneur ability in both factories. The labor costs per unit of pro- 
duct remained as constant as a set of actual conditions would 
permit. The fixed capital costs only varied. But in the second 
case they were so much greater proportionally to the cost of labor 
that the total cost of the product exceeded the competitive price 
value determined by other smaller and technically less efficient 
factories. In brief, the fixed capital cost was too great for that 
particular line of product. 

And the manufacturers of the different grades of shoes illustrate 
varying quantities of products produced under conditions of vary- 
ing quantities of capital investment. The highest grades of shoes 


are “fine turns,” ladies’ wooden heel “fancies,” 


and gentlemen’s 
fine custom lasts. These industries are confined to the small per- 
sonally superintended shops of Haverhill, Brooklyn, and Newark. 
They are the nearest approach to the old-fashioned custom shops 
where a few dollars worth of tools was all the shoemaker required. 
At the other extreme is the large capitalistic establishment of the 
McElwain Company, manufacturing the cheapest kind of shoes in 
immense quantities. This company has introduced very many 
economies of large-scale production, but at enormous cost of equip- 
ment. It would be as impossible for a Newark shop to make the 
McElwain shoes economically as it would for a McElwain factory 
to turn out a Newark shoe. Each is successful in its own line 
because it has solved the problem of the balance between the labor 
cost and the fixed capital cost. But the balance is determined by 
the size of the output, or rather the quantity of product most 
economically produced. Should the Newark shop introduce the 
McElwain large-scale efficiency methods in the endeavor to in- 
crease the quantity of its product it would turn out so many “sec- 
onds” as to first ruin its reputation and then itself. Should the 
McElwain Company try to reduce its fixed capital expenditure by 
substituting more labor for costly equipment, either its labor 
costs would rise higher in proportion, thereby increasing the cost 
of its product, or else the quantity of its product would be re- 
duced, thereby increasing the pro rata costs of the fixed capital 
and therefore the costs of the product. In other words, the 
Haverhill, Brooklyn, and Newark manufacturers (at least those 
who are permanently successful) have discovered that nice and 
delicate balance between the ratio of labor and capital costs on 
the one hand and the quantity of their output on the other. They 
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have discov | capital costs proportionally to the 
total value « ' ist adopt small-scale production. 
And the Mcl o has discovered its own proper 
balance—t] proportion of fixed capital costs in the 
total cost o n adopt large-scale production. The 
manufactur preceding paragraph, who was suc- 
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orders by high prices and the correspondingly liberal expected 
profits. They were forced to use their existing plants, although 
in some cases additions were hurried forward even by searchlight. 
Increases in equipment were not, however, important in the first 
hectic rush; so that we are dealing with a rather unusual con- 
dition of a constant quantity of fixed capital yielding a product 
under markedly varying quantities of labor. In many cases the 
labor was doubled, in some cases even trebled, changing from one 
ten-hour shift to three eight-hour shifts. Labor was increased 
intensively. More helpers were assigned to each master; there was 
greater division of labor and elimination of special work. The re- 
sults were a disappointment to the managers. The product 
was not increased proportionally. ‘Three shifts did not produce 
2.4 times as much as a single ten-hour shift; the increased intensi- 
fication of labor within the shop did not make a corresponding in- 
crease in the quantity of the product. 

If the matter were allowed to remain there, the failure of our 
manufacturers to meet the sudden and very unusual demands put 
upon them by the war would be attributed to the réle of the law 
of diminishing returns in modern industry. But the experiences 
of the munition and metal manufacturers were different. In some 
cases, as with the manufacturers of timing devices for shrapnel 
shells and other materials requiring fine handwork, the disaster 
which befell the contractors was worse than that of other larger 
establishments taking contracts for the kind of war material that 
could be turned out largely by machinery. The little Connecticut 
or Vermont shop that undertook the handwork subcontract was 
ruined, whereas the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, the Westing- 
house Electric and Remington companies merely made less money 
than was anticipated. The handwork shops attempted large- 
scale production by merely increasing the quantity of labor, and 
disaster overcame them immediately. The establishments already 
committed to the manufacture of products in which the cost is 
largely one of fixed capital, plants already large-scale in compari- 
son with the others, were able to increase yet further the scale of 
operations without serious loss. And it is notable that the par- 
ticular steel company which suffered the largest relative curtail- 
ment of anticipated profits, the Crucible Steel Company, has, 
more than any other of the large steel companies, a considerable 
labor element in the cost of its product. 

The conclusions to be drawn from these unusual cases of war 
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the unreflective business man and the economist observing present- 
day industry have long felt that somehow there must be some 
general principle underlying the apparent confusion in our obser- 
vations of large and small-scale production. The practical busi- 
ness man, with what he calls “horse-sense” discriminates among 
manufacturing businesses according to differences in the quantity 
of labor that goes to make up the product. He says, “If you have 
little capital, go into a business with a good deal of handwork.” 
At first sight the truth of this bald, uncritical statement would 
appear to be based merely on the assumption that such businesses 
are the only ones available to limited capital. Yet if this nega- 
tive reason were all there was to this advice then the man with 
little capital would be eliminated by the competition of larger 
capitalistic organizations. But, in truth, the practical business 
man acknowledges in this simple aphorism of the street that the 
man with little capital survives in those businesses where labor 
predominates in the cost of production, whereas he cannot sur- 
vive with his small plant in those industries in which machinery 
predominates in the production costs. This is another way of 
saying that sufficient special economies to enable the producer to 
sell in a free competitive market can be attained in a small sized 
shop if labor predominates in the cost of production, whereas if 
the labor costs are relatively small only the shop capable of manu- 
facturing large quantities of the product can survive. 

And this rule of thumb of the practical business man is in strict 
accord with the conclusions previously drawn from the shoe and 
war munitions business. It is, moreover, frequently tacitly as- 
sumed in the discussions of economic theory employing the concept 
of the law of diminishing returns in its classic form. The econo- 
mists admit that the law does not operate at every point of inten- 
sive production, not even in its classic field of agriculture. It is 
quite probable, for illustration, that within ranges of very meager 
cultivation two days’ labor might produce more than twice as 
much product as one day’s labor. If a man spent one day plow- 
ing a plot of land and then carelessly planting it, there is very 
strong probability that it would not produce half the product it 
would produce if he spent two days’ labor in plowing, harrowing, 
and carefully planting. Obviously, the law of diminishing returns 
begins to operate only after some labor and some capital have 
been expended on land beyond the irreducible minimum. Obvi- 
ously, there is a point in agricultural production up to which the 
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production ceases to be economical; i.e., it determines the point 
of maximum productivity beyond which further investments of 
fixed capital and further increments of labor cease to yield the 
same proportionate quantity of product. This may be called the 
law of maximum balanced return, or simply the law of balanced 
return. It represents a more abstract statement of the third con- 
clusion previously drawn from the shoe and the munitions indus- 
tries. The rest of this article is devoted to its further exposi- 
tion. 

This principle can be expressed in various forms. It means 
merely that there is a direct connection between the scale of eco- 
nomical production, the point of equilibrium when increasing re- 
turns ceases and diminishing returns begins, and the proportion of 
labor and machinery that goes into the manufacture of an article. 
Imagine the cost of producing a certain pair of shoes to be $1.50, 
of which 50 cents represents the interest, depreciation, and obsol- 
escence of all the machinery, factory, plant and power system, 
together with the rentals of hired equipment, that can be borne 
by this one pair of shoes. Imagine that $1 represents the wages 
of labor and superintendence. We may assume, therefore a ratio 
of one to two between capital and labor costs for this particular 
article. Imagine another pair of shoes of which the total cost is 
also $1.50 but of which the capital costs are 75 cents and the 
labor costs 75 cents; obviously the ratio here is one to one. Now, 
if the principle outlined above is correct, it will follow that these 
two ratios give the key to the scale at which production may be 
carried on for the two classes of shoes. This scale will be larger 
for the second class than for the first. One would like, following 
the ideal of quantity which all general principles strive for, to say 
the scale will be twice as great. But one must freely admit that 
the rigor of quantitative exactness is a remote ideal for economic 
theory. The principle is at least true that a direct connection 
exists between the ratio of capital and labor costs on the one hand, 
and the scale of production permitting the lowest costs, on the 
other hand. To what extent their connection may be reduced to 
rigid quantitative terms is, at best, a matter of empirical evidence. 

Numerous instances having to do with large and small-scale 
production seem to justify this principle in our actual experience. 
The most significant revelation of the history of industrial con- 
solidation that followed the depression of the middle nineties was 
that the anticipated economies of large-scale production were not 
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the labor costs are proportionately the smallest of any industry 
would be difficult to prove, but it is a matter of personal judg- 
ment. 

Another rather striking example is shown by the increasing 
scale of production for different forms of tobacco products. When 
the American Tobacco Company was organized it succeeded im- 
mediately in securing a monopoly—upwards of at least 90 per 
cent of the production—of machine-made cigarettes. This is the 
branch of the tobacco business in which production is conducted 
on the largest scale. It requires complicated and expensive auto- 
matic machinery, but at the same time a minimum of hand labor. 
And the old American Tobacco Company easily drove out the 
small competitors in this line through superior factory equipment, 
the result of liberal capital expenditures. Having secured a mo- 
nopoly in this single form of product the company made it 
doubly sure by acquiring the patents covering the essential ma- 
chinery. But the branch of the tobacco industry which the 
American Tobacco Company succeeded in neither monopolizing 
nor even gaining a dominant foothold in, in spite of uninterrupted 
cfforts for upwards of twenty years and a large investment of 
capital, was the manufacture of cigars. This is the very branch 
of the industry in which hand labor is everything and machinery 
nothing. A skilful entrepreneur with a few thousand dollars of 
capital, employing a few cigarmakers, buying his materials care- 
fully, and personally supervising the work can produce a high- 
grade cigar actually cheaper than can a large establishment hav- 
ing unlimited capital at its disposal. In other words, the point of 
largest economy of production is reached very soon in the high- 
grade cigar industry, very late in the machine-made cigarette in- 
dustry. But the production cost of the cigarette is mostly the 
cost of the fixed capital, whereas in the cigar this cost is almost 
negligible. On the other hand, the labor cost of the cigarette is 
small, of the cigar very large. 

All this is mere illustration of the principle, before abstractly 
stated in the italics, that the point at which the law of dimin- 
ishing returns begins to operate as the scale of production is 
increased is determined by the ratio between the labor costs and 
the capital costs. Those industries which produce articles in- 
volving artistic handicraft or high technical skill must inevitably 
operate under conditions of small-scale production, because the 
point at which increasing returns end and diminishing returns 
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The entrepreneur function has a very important réle in what 
we have here called the law of balanced returns. Clearly the most 
important question in all businesses, what one might call the key 
to all questions of industrial policy, is this very question of the 
scale of production likely to bring about the maximum efficiency. 
By maximum efficiency to the business man is meant the condi- 
tions likely to produce the largest quantity of product at the 
lowest cost consistent with the probable market. This is merely 
another way of phrasing this point of balance or equilibrium be- 
tween increasing and decreasing returns. To gauge it aright is 
the paramount question of the entrepreneur function in all busi- 
ness, the question which boards of directors and ultimate managers 
must determine. The lesser managerial functions may, in the 
majority of cases, be delegated. This cannot. A mistake here 
in determining the scale of production is so vital to the wise con- 
duct of the business that no amount of lesser economies and minor 
shop palliatives can overcome the error. On the other hand, the 
business may absorb a host of wastes and shop inefficiencies if 
only the entrepreneur ability of the management is sufficient to 
reason out the scale of production which approximates, in prac- 
tice, the theoretical balance between increasing and decreasing re- 
turns. The key to this scale is, as the body of this article seeks 
to show, the ratio between the labor cost and the capital cost rep- 
resented in the final product. 

Artuur S. Dewine. 
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further sense that men and women become of value themselves in 
the new scheme of things not in the measure of their differing 
tastes, Whims, or capacities for appreciation, nor in the measure 
of the purchasing power which they may have secured by fortune 
or a prudent choice of parents, but rather, at bottom, in the 
measure of elemental needs which all share in common and most 
of which a scientific expert can prescribe for better than the 
people themselves. The expert can standardize consumption. He 
can also standardize production, since the importance of quickly 
bringing all work into line with the best known practice is greater 
in the present emergency than the vaguer and more distant gain 
from our ordinary plan of letting each producer go his own gait. 
We will get both kinds of gain if we can, but at least we will make 
sure of the one that is actually in sight. In a word, our society, 
as an organization, knows what it wants and can draw up specifi- 
cations. As a result, the social product of industry is no longer 
always reckoned through the accounting of private acquisition, 
and its function of social service is no longer incidental to profits, 
but has become the dominant fact, and independently determined. 

In an individualistic democracy things are worth what they are 
worth to individuals; in a state of war the individual himself is 
worth only what he is worth to the state. What things are worth 
to individuals depends largely upon whether or not they give them 
a good time, and good times are, fortunately, not yet a stand- 
ardized commodity. What the individual is worth to the state 
depends first of all on physical health, which is a perfectly definite 
thing, the same for everybody, and definable by the doctor in terms 
of the absence of any “abnormal” or “pathological” condition. 
Psychological well-being and willingness to serve also come into 
the calculation, and a certain amount of good time may be neces- 
sary on that score, but the individual is no longer, to the same 
extent as before, the final judge as to how much of other values 
he shall sacrifice to the good time he wants to have on any par- 
ticular Saturday afternoon. 

Another element in the situation is no less important. The 
economic life of a progressive and peaceful state is on the ag- 
gressive, while economic life in the time of war is sharply on the 
defensive. When a nation is deliberately doing its best to spend 
a third or a fourth of its national income on fighting, there can 
be little to spare for enlarging the bounds of economic consump- 
tion even for the most fortunate, if the resources of the nation 
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the distribution of purchasing power dictates, regardless even of 
how that distribution of purchasing power came about. If Smith 
can persuade people that they want just the particular kind of 
hat he knows how to make, he appears at the same time to be 
persuading society that it wants Smith, who is well nourished and 
well clothed, to have a victrola, in preference to giving the Jones 
family, who are under-nourished, a little more substantial food. 
On the basis of the happiness of the greatest number, where 
“every man counts as one,” the men serving Smith are inefficiently 
employed. Theirs is not the primary efficiency that can be meas- 
ured in this Benthamite fashion, but a derived efficiency: derived, 
that is, from the superior worth given by society to the person 
for whom they happen to be working. Moreover, “Society” would 
seem to be very easily persuaded, for such an all-powerful organ- 
ism, and to be remarkably fickle. In time of peace, enlarged con- 
sumption seems to be the most effective end of economic life, and 
complete equality has not been adopted as an ideal. Smith’s en- 
larged consumption is, then, a contribution to the end for which 
society is working. It is a bit of social success. In time of war, 
consumption is not an end of life, but a means to an end. Any 
unnecessary inequality, involving excess over the efficiency stand- 
ard on the one hand and shortage on the other, is an evil, for 
unless ordinary goods are efficiently and equally distributed there 
will be less for the extraordinary needs of military supplies. 
Smith’s extra consumption is a subtraction from the end for 
which society is working: it is a bit of social failure. 

Consumers are habitually waiting to be told or persuaded what 
to want. Nobody can tell them absolutely, and all that can be 
done is to persuade them; a business carried on in lively fashion 
by thousands of agencies, each working against the others, and 
producing a net result far less valuable than the sum total of 
their individual efforts would lead one to expect. The consumer 
is exposed to much repetition of mutually inhibitory stimuli; and, 
in place of information he can trust, he must do the best he can 
with the light he can get from salesmen and advertisers, whose 
statements he is generally too canny to believe fully, even though 
they may in some cases be true. 

Some things he does not have to pay for, if he is wary, and 
as a result such things fail to command a price proportionate to 
their worth, and so fail to enlist productive energy to the extent 
that would pay, for the community as a whole. Where things 
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have to be « fit of the whole community if they 
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ensures a close approximation of individual achievement to the 
possible, but does not guarantee such underlying conditions as 
to make the possible itself a maximum. 

Why do we tolerate the system which this impressionistic and 
one-sided sketch characterizes? Is it merely through inertia? 
If so, we are at present going through the greatest inertia-over- 
coming experience of modern times. But that is not by any means 
the only reason. ‘The measure of the market has prevailed in 
spite of being an imperfect standard of social value and social 
cost, largely because, imperfect as it is, we have had no definite 
substitute. Our society has not, as a unit, had independent knowl- 
edge of what it wanted, and so has taken the market’s word as 
the measure of the worth of different gratifications and the effi- 
ciency of different ways of producing them. It has certainly not 
wanted a stereotyped economy, but rather one moving on to things 
whose nature no one could predict. 


3. Summary of the Effect of War 


Under the stress of war, the fear of losing the elasticity neces- 
sary to future progress no longer deters us from making the 
biggest gains immediately in sight. These lie, at any time, in 
eliminating the definite wastes and duplications of competition, 
filling with direct public services the gaps due to the blind spots 
in the competitive system, and generally attacking the shortcom- 
ings which have just been indicated. Thus we see aeroplane com- 
panies exchanging patents and railroads pooling their competitive 
interests and insisting on full loading of cars where competitive 
forces had left the requirements so liberal as to be wasteful in 
time of shortage of equipment. We are putting all essential in- 
dustries under the supervision of federal boards in search of an 
efficiency greater than the efficiency of competition. Mr. Hoover 
is interfering, and German food and clothing regulations are inter- 
fering still more, with the individual’s supposed bent for organiz- 
ing his consumption on the basis of maximum psychic income. 

And as a result of all such departures, far from sacrificing the 
possibility of growth of efficiency in future, we are rapidly put- 
ting ourselves in the way of acquiring, from a few years of war, 
more genuine experimental knowledge of the conditions of economic 
efficiency in the large than we could probably have gained in as 
many decades of individualism, business competition, and the ven- 


tures in social-economic experimentation that can be argued 
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through legislat issemblies in time of peace. Much of this 
knowledge will be of permanent use if we can learn to employ 
standardization within its proper field. This is far more limited 
in time of peace than in time of war, but is rapidly increasing. 
Indeed, for many of these experiments the present war is merely 


the occasion, and the true determining cause is nothing less than 


the standardizing influence of the progress of science itself, and 
of scientific p! 


Socialization of Knowledge 


As the war roll r us, and wakes us to a sense of the neces- 
sity of doing tl possible, we suddenly become aware that we 
have resources of knowledge that are comparatively little utilized. 
Consumers for the most part order their diet in sublime ignorance 
of true food values, and wage an unequal contest with the swiftly 
changing arts of adulteration and imitation. The knowledge of 
qualities is there, but the consumer does not possess it, and it is 
out of the question that he should get it by his own unaided efforts. 

Indeed, he has never guided his purchases by his own unaided 
efforts. Nowadays his guidance requires mobilized knowledge 
rather than unmobilized habit, and knowledge of a detailed scien- 
tific character about a multitude of things, such as only special- 
ized researches can suppl: The consumer has not hired these 
things done for him, partly because he did not know how badly 
he needed them, an rtly for the reason, already treated, that 
knowledge is not appropriable like the ordinary commodity. The 
present wave of public education into the mysteries of proteins 
and calories, then, but a phase of an inevitable development, 
due to science and scientific methods of production. 

Producers, as well as consumers, suffer from imperfect utiliza- 
tion of the existing stock of knowledge of their trade. A certain 
firm recently sent representatives to study the methods used in 
building wooden s! and found that some were good at one 
part of the process and some at another, but none had methods 
of high efficiency throughout. They estimated that by combining 
the best methods found for each separate part of the process they 
would be able to turn out a ship in a fraction of the best recorded 
time. The standardization of methods, combining the best that 
is found anywhere, can not only raise the average efficiency of 
industry but even 
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But it does not necessarily follow that all industrial knowledge 
should be pooled. The present channels for interchange of knowl- 
edge are more efficient between producers than between consumers, 
and complete pooling might injure the incentive to private in- 
ventiveness in the future. What is needed here is a discriminating 
policy. For the immediate emergency any amount of pooling 
that can be secured will be clear gain, and will have no bad effects 
on future progress. After the war, if the socializing of trade 
knowledge is to be continued in any industries, there will be need 
of a more formal system fortified with more substantial induce- 
ments. Meanwhile the experience of the war, if properly utilized, 
will be furnishing valuable testimony as to where the greatest 
gains are to be had. 

As these words were being written, the morning paper arrived, 
with the announcement of a new American aeroplane engine, said 
to be as good as the best foreign engines, and combining many 
of their best features, but capable of being turned out in large 
numbers by American standardized machine-process methods, 
rather than with much hand labor of many artisan-technicians, 
as abroad. This achievement seems to have been made possible 
chiefly by the pooling of engineering talent and of all available 
designs, methods, and trade secrets, under an incentive strong 
enough to spur men to work twenty-four hours a day. 

What does this prove? It proves that there are great unused 
possibilities for immediate advancement in private industries where 
patents or secret processes are held, or where local producers are 
out of touch with each other’s achievements. It gives one a sense 
of the sudden liberation of pent-up forces that reacts into sheer 
exasperation at the obstacles of ignorance and inertia which 
hamper us, and the walls of secrecy and proprietary prohibition 
which we erect at such pains and guard so sedulously. It fur- 
nishes a prospect of continued progress, also, but chiefly through 
the testing and coérdination of ideas and devices worked out under 
the spur of the most active of all forms of competition at the 
fighting front.*| In other words, it does not prove that all com- 
petitive incentives can be discarded and all competitive barriers 
broken down. 

1“The standardization of the new engine does not mean there will be no 
change in it during the war. There will be continuous experimentation as 
new types and improvements develop at the front and new ideas are born 
of the war emergency.” Statement of Secretary Baker on the new “Liberty 
Motor,” as reported in the New York Times of Sept. 13, 1917, 
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There will p final permanent solution of this ques- 
tion, becauss ystem will never reach a completely 
static conditior period that will follow the closing of the 
war, however, her wholly socialistic nor individualistic 
in the old way iy be possible to predict some of the 
things which v ire the best fields in which to con- 


tinue with the eriments to which the war has given 


rise. 
There aré fields where the progress that is due to the 
spur of priv is hardly notable enough and rapid 


enough to be ¥ keeping, if to keep it we must sacrifice any 
experiment w i prospect of showing really substantial 
results. Th 


ire chiefly the ones in which busi- 
ness is in the | many small producers, or carried on in 
small places wi yre of handicraft skill than of mechan- 
ical devices and ring or scientific methods. Very small 
producers car rd to experiment extensively, nor to study 
the methods of other producers in the attempt to standardize their 
own, and it w ously wasteful duplication of work if 
they were to do idividuals. Extremely small producers 
cannot even bi ted to be in a position effectively to organize 
themselves into tions to do this sort of thing for them, 
although that \ in which the dilemma may in many cases 
be solved. Anot olution, far less desirable, is the extinction 
of small produc y larger ones who can afford the study and 
investigation re to standardize efficiency. 

This amounts 1 icrificing the small producers, not because 
they cannot bi or perhaps more useful than large ones 
in the actual w f production, but because they cannot or- 
ganize and standa eir work as well as carry it on. It would 
amount to sacrif them because they cannot be as efficient as 
larger producs fulfilling the particular combination of func- 
tions which th t system requires of them, when a slight 
redistribution of fi ns might leave them fully able to hold 
their own and ove their right to survive by the quality of 
service rendered 

If the standard n be done for them by some large agency, 
they may prove, of their more direct contact with the 
details of the | d the more intimate relation between 
owner, workman. sumer, to be better adapted to handling 


the industrial p: vhich hinge on these unstandardized and 
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very human relations. For example, if systems of accounting, 


stock keeping, and organization of space can be standardized for 
the various kinds of retailers by studies made on a large scale and 
market information secured by some large-scale agency, the small 
retailer will have presented to him the means of equalling the ad- 
vantages which the chain store now has over him in these matters, 
and he need not spend his time and energy on the kind of problem 
at which he is necessarily working at a very heavy disadvantage, 
but can spend it all on the sort of problem which no standardized 
system can solve for him, studying his customers’ tastes and 
adapting his policy to the peculiarities of his local market. 

If local producers are so far out of touch with each other that 
they make no attempt to imitate each other’s strong points, but 
each continues in his own groove, satisfied with the methods he 
has developed himself and with his achievements in those parts 
of the process in which he himself may be superior, this fact itself 
is evidence that the competitive stimulus is not strong enough to 
do the work we rely on it to do. In such a case one need not be 
afraid of the weakening of competitive stimulus which would come 
from pooling the knowledge of the trade, for there is so little 
stimulus to lose. There would be no grave danger even in going 
to the length of standardizing the process and trusting to coép- 
erative enterprise, or the “instinct of workmanship,” or even to 
governmental experimentation, for the means of future progress. 

Besides those cases in which private incentive is notably weak, 
there are cases in which a coéperative or public agency is equipped 
to do the work notably well. Where the chief thing needed is 
accuracy, and the most important industrial quality is disinterest- 
edness, there is little need of the stimuli of ordinary industrial 
competition, and they may, indeed, be fatal to the peculiar re- 
liability of result that is wanted. In the case of employment 
agencies, for example, we are rapidly finding out that the dis- 
interestedness of a public agency is a far more essential quality 
than any of the good points which private enterprise may have 
in this field. This is but another form of the socialization of 
economic knowledge. The diffusing of information about prices 
is an important service which may in some cases be well rendered 
by private enterprises, but is by no means certain to be rendered 
at all unless some public agency takes the responsibility. 

One clear case of this is the work of testing things where stand- 
ardized methods of testing are available. In other words, it is the 
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sort of work whi present federal Bureau of Standards is 
doing, with an ever widening scope. The further work of estab- 
lishing standards performance, based on the best existing prac- 
tice, or on the com! n of the best single elements to be found 
in existing pract nto a new standard better than anything 
actually found 1s this, in well-selected fields, is clearly 
a proper functio1 zovernment in the present state of industrial 
and scientific 


cial Minimum 


Prohibition an ng policies are but the wartime form of 
a policy which |} ming more and more clearly formu- 
lated in time of ] namely, what we have come to know as 
the policy of tl minimum. In one way or another the 
principle by wh hasing power carries with it power over 
all the earth’s r , even to the shutting out of some from 
the material means of opportunities to become efficient; this prin- 
ciple is limited, or supplemented, by the principle that some things 
are so important that society cannot afford to leave them at the 
mercy of this ru f distribution, but must see to it that they 
are distributed u: , system in which every one counts as one. 
The minimum that is thus furnished is, in its most important 
aspect, a minimu of opportunity—opportunity to maintain 
health, to acqui dge, to know beauty, and to mobilize 
one’s abilities to 1 best advantage. 

There are two ways in which the proportion of society’s whole 


resources that gos urnishing of this minimum may become 
greater, and the fi ndividualistic distribution be correspond- 
ingly diminished. Any great loss or catastrophe means that there 
is less to spend on anything beyond the necessities of life, and less 
surplus, even of these necessities, above the bare minimum neces- 
sary for continued existe1 It is only when the unaided indi- 
vidual has at least a f iance to be able to take care of him- 
self that the free exchange system can become dominant at all. 
A great fire, an « hquake, or an invasion seems automatically 
to put the other rulk force; and we fall without question into 
the system of distributing food and blankets to rich and poor 
alike and making every refugee wait his or her turn for railroad 


accommodation, r what fabulous prices some may be 


willing to offer for tickets 


But there is an r way in which the scope of this principle 
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is enlarged: by a force that operates more quietly, more con- 
stantly, and all-pervasively. The more we find out about life 
and how to make things useful, the more things do we find to be 
necessary to fully efficient living and working. Material condi- 
tions which used to be regarded as matters of taste are found 
to be possible sources of health or disease, physical or mental. 
In a sense, since everything in the environment has its effect on 
man’s development, perfect equality of opportunity demands 
equality in all possessions and all services received. But be that 
as it may, what we have at present is a compromise system, in 
which individuals get special rewards in the shape of special pur- 
chasing power which they are nominally free to use as they will, 
but on which there are certain definite limitations so that their 
power to buy more than others is by no means as great as if the 
whole of a man’s gratifications were left for him to buy for him- 
self in the market. 

Economic inequality is being attacked in two ways which we 
may call extensive and intensive. Its extent is attacked by pro- 
gressive taxation, while the range within which superior purchas- 
ing power gives superior power to satisfy wants is limited by the 
policy of the social minimum. Beginning with such obvious things 
as poor relief and free education we go on to free lunches for 
school children, free amusements, free public parks and play- 
grounds, and public employment agencies; while the handling of 
the public domain under the Homestead act furnishes a fine ex- 
ample in which a commodity which stands for the basic oppor- 
tunity of all is distributed in a way which virtually disregards 
purchasing power in the ordinary sense, and instead makes the 
price consist chiefly in the willingness and ability to use the op- 
portunity presented. It is an effort-price; such a price as the 
poor man can afford to pay and the rich man cannot, rather than 
the ordinary money price which the rich man can afford to pay 
and the poor man cannot. 

From what has been said it may be inferred that the principle 
underlying the rationing of a population through bread tickets 
or similar devices is no new thing, and that as long as the world 
feels the pinch of shortage in foodstuffs, it will continue some 
form of public control so that waste may be prevented and no 
class consume so much as to involve the serious undernourishment 
of others. The methods of securing the social minimum are vari- 
ous. Those who cannot afford it may have it supplied to them 
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direct by some pul igency, and the rich may be left free to 
spend their incomes as they will, subject only to the competition 
of the government it n buying the things which it distributes. 
Or, without going far as this, the price may be put artificially 
low and the inevitable « ; demand from the well-to-do may be 
kept within bounds by limiting the amount which any one person 
is allowed to buy. This is the familiar “bread ticket” policy, and 
it involves an amount of supervision which has not hitherto been 
found possible in o ry times, while even in time of war the 
growers of foodstufl themselves to a considerable extent 
immune. 

Another method has the effect of limiting the power of 
money in private hands to turn the productive resources of the 
nation away from the production of the necessities into the making 
of luxuries is the method of controlling production directly and 
of giving priority to those demands which represent the most 
urgent social neces Builders of ordinary houses may be 
unable to get the materials because priority is being given to the 
needs of military cantonments and the housing of quasi-mobilized 
armies of munitions workers, while steel is being taken for guns, 
ammunition, and ships, and structural forms so adapted that 
makers of building material can themselves turn to ship building. 
Perhaps the most far-reaching single agency of all for this pur- 
pose is our transportation system; and the shipment of food- 


stuffs before luxuri d things of immediate need before things 


of a postponable character is, among other things, one of the 


most effective means of assisting in the safeguarding of the social 
minimum. 

It is impossible now to predict how much will survive of the 
war policy directed to this end. The more extreme forms of inter- 
ference with personal liberty certainly will not at once become 
permanent parts of our life. On the other hand, those forms of 
direct public service which help to secure the social minimum 
without obvious interference with personal liberty will, beyond 
a doubt, be much stimulated. Of control through the producers 
themselves, there may well remain some system by which trade 
associations are recognized as performing a number of quasi-public 
functions in voluntary codperation with government bureaus in 
policies looking, not erely to the elimination of waste in pro- 


duction itself, but toward the checking of trade practices which 
make for waste on the part of the consumer and the stimulating 
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of trade practices which tend to urge the consumer in the direc- 
tion of economy. 


6. Advertising vs. Social Guidance 

The consumer certainly needs the service which at present he 
gets through the channels of advertising: namely, the guidance 
of purchase under a system in which purchase is the guide of 
all economic effort. He needs to have goods and services brought 
to his attention in an enlightening way and to be informed of 
their good and bad points so that he may spend his money wisely. 
But when one stops to think of the various things the government 
is now doing, one cannot fail to realize that it is rapidly furnish- 
ing a set of agencies for economic guidance: that is, for doing 
just the thing that advertising does, though on a wholly different 
basis and much more economically. Its campaign for the enlist- 
ment of housewives in an intelligent use of food, its testing bu- 
reaus, its systems of priority, of price fixing, and ultimately, 
perhaps, of general control of consumption, are virtually parallel- 
ing the social service of advertising in this field with a service 
which is not exactly its equivalent, but is better adapted to war- 
time conditions. The corollary is sufficiently obvious. 

Perhaps advertising will shrink automatically as businesses feel 
the pinch of diminished demand and increased cost and find their 
market, under the stress of war conditions, suddenly becoming un- 
responsive to the ordinary tactics of salesmanship. Or, perhaps 
some less far-sighted producers may, for a time, spend more than 
usual on advertising in order to strengthen the dwindling demand, 
utilize the unused capacity of their plants, and come as near as 
possible to preserving “business as usual.” It remains to be seen. 
Should we, in a society forced to sharp economy, maintain private 
advertising and salesmanship on the ordinary peace-time scale to 
which America is accustomed, while the government is itself guiding 
industry directly and at great expense? Such a duplication would 
seem to be little short of criminal wastefulness. 

This state of things will not be permanent, but it should have 
some effects of permanent value. The government can exercise 
economic guidance at present because it does not have to ask first 
“Does the consumer want this service rendered?” but can confine 
itself chiefly to the question “Will this commodity render the 
service better than any other?” When more normal times come 
we can afford again to pay more attention to the question of 
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what kinds of services the consumer wants; and the unstandard- 


ized methods of advertising may again become suited to this state 
of things. But meanwhile there will have been a wholesome object 
lesson in the value of disinterested information such as comes 


through public or coéperative channels, and if it shall happen 
that the work of advertising and salesmanship of the private sort 
is cut down during the war to a fraction of its present amount, 
we shall have had another wholesome object lesson in the discovery 


that little of any substantial value to consumers or to producers 
in general has been lost. The result may well be a determination, 
possibly exercised through the channels of trade associations in co- 
operation with the government, or possibly in other ways, to 
practice in the future a mutual limitation of armament in adver- 
tising warfare which will lessen the waste without sacrificing any 
valuable services that are now being rendered. 


ry 


?. Control of the Rewards of Industry 


Free contract as a method of mobilizing industry is best adapted 
to certain conditions which are, for the most part, fairly well 
realized in times of peace. To discover in what direction the 
social will is going to move industrial effort we wait for the social 
will to express itself through demand in the market. The changes 
that are continually going on are not so large as to be revolution- 
ary, at least for large industries. Under such conditions, the 
individual has, in the first place, a fair chance to take care of 
himself in spite of the shifting environment, so that those who 
come to grief are a minority. In the second place, since the 
changes are comparatively gradual, they do not revolutionize 
rates of wages or the rates of return to industrial capital. In- 
deed, the traditional economic theory goes on the assumption that 
an inducement, however small, will attract labor and capital from 
any part of the market to any other part. 

In time of war the movements called for are so huge in quantity 
and the demand for speed so urgent, that if it were left to the 
incentives of increased prices and increased wages to bring about 
these changes, this could only be done at a huge increase in the 
returns to labor and capital, with the result that, as we have 
already seen, the increased purchasing power in the hands of those 
who are in the growing industries is used virtually to bid against 
society. In such a dilemma the motives of patriotism and the 
machinery of direct public control can come to the rescue, and 
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one of the most pertinent solutions is the enlistment, voluntary 
if possible, of those engaged in industries which serve the pur- 
poses of the war and of others who can thus be diverted into those 
industries. 

This does not mean starvation wages, but it does mean that 
wages in general would be governed by the amount necessary to 
maintain efficient service, health and reasonable happiness, rather 
than by the scarcity premium put upon a certain grade of labor 
by a sudden increase in demand. The bottom fact is that we are 
faced with the task of working out a collective efficiency-wage 
system instead of a competitive efficiency-wage system, and to 
make an intelligent beginning we must get rid of all preconcep- 
tions as to whether the two do or do not necessarily correspond. 

The collective efficiency-wage is the wage necessary to enable 
and stimulate an output of efficiency: the competitive efficiency- 
wage is the wage necessary to get and hold efficiency in one par- 
ticular spot, against the inducements offered elsewhere. Where 
war results in denying the workman full freedom to leave his job, 
as has been the case in England, it is plain that the competitive 
principle is no longer in full force. The competitive system has 
a strong tendency to make differences in pay equal to differences 
in the exchange value of the product. On the other hand, while 
the collective system requires that superior work shall earn su- 
perior pay, there is no exact equality needed between the differ- 
ences in output and in pay, and the price measure is not to be 
accepted as an adequate test of superiority in output, for reasons 
some of which have already been dealt with. 

The lowest wage paid is higher under the collective than under 
the competitive principle, for the collective loss of efficiency due 
to low wages does not fall in its full extent on the employer who 
is responsible, being partly neutralized so far as his pocket is 
concerned by the low wages themselves, and partly diffused by 
the shifting movements of the laboring population from employer 
to employer and from industry to industry. The loss from over- 
long hours is similarly distributed. The collective way of esti- 
mating efficiency is by the output per unit of human raw material 
utilized. The competitive way of estimating it is by the output 
per dollar expended, and there may be as much gain in paring the 
reward of the laborers to the competitive minimum as in lessening 
the amount of labor power that is needed to accomplish a given 
task. Yet one method may lessen collective efficiency if carried 
far, and the other increase it. 
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The piece wage of competitive efficiency is a progressive rate, 
since the faster workman reduces the overhead cost per unit of 
product. At flat piece rates, slow workers are relatively unprofit- 
able. The collective system, on the other hand, may call for a 
regressive piece rate in order to prevent the laborer from over- 
working in the effort to earn the exaggerated premium that is 
offered. The present system is a combination of both principles. 
In complex industry it is impossible to calculate the exact eco- 
nomic worth of all differences in performance, and the most mathe- 
matically ingenious system of differential wages merely undertakes 
to see that each element of superior efficiency commands some 
corresponding premium.’ The pure competitive forces are further 
modified, partly by regulation, and partly by the increasing 
realization on the part of employers of the wastefulness of a large 
turnover of labor, which causes them to treat their relationship 
with labor more and more as one of stable status, with mutual 
responsibilities looking to the future and determined by this status 
rather than by the letter of the contract. In this respect evolu- 
tion is reversing the sociologic dogma, and this reversal is in the 
line of progress for the future, as far ahead as the future is worth 
trying to predict and to plan. The war will thus stimulate a 
movement which is destined to be a continuing feature of our 
economic life. 

The difference between the collective and the competitive sup- 
ply-price of efficient labor is, however, only one phase of a broader 
one involving all the factors of industry. Society is getting a 
chance to test its power as a monopoly buyer of all these factors, 
for if it is willing to exercise the necessary force it can free itself 
from the need of paying capitalists and owners of natural re- 
sources the exchange value which these factors would have in 
competitive industry. It need not pay for shipbuilding capital 
enough to attract it away from building houses, and it may not 
prove to be necessary even to pay the price that would be re- 
quired to stimulate a given amount of saving in ordinary times, 
for it can control not merely the rival opportunities in different 
fields of investment but also the outlets for spending surplus in- 
come. 

The principle of priority for necessities, applied by boards 


2Mr. G. D. Babcock, in Industrial Management, January, 1917, page 539, 
sets forth an extremely complex formula of this character which has been 
successfully used. 
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which have power enough to decide the destination of all the ele- 
mentary raw materials, cannot fail to reduce the supply of lux- 
uries, while the control of prices would prevent the producers 
from absorbing as much of their customers’ income as before out 
of a lessened volume of business. If pleasure automobiles or gaso- 
line to use in them for pleasure trips, or similar luxuries, are not 
to be had, more money will be saved at the same rate of reward. 
This represents a genuine condition on the other side of the At- 
lantic, and until our own country approximates this condition 
we may well feel that we have not yet begun to fight, financially. 
Through such virtually enforced saving society may be able to 
get a given supply of saving cheaper than the “normal” supply- 
price for that amount. In a word, we have the opportunity of 
testing to what extent the powers of society as a monopoly buyer 
exceed the powers of its members as competitive buyers, and to 
what extent supplies may be forthcoming on better terms to so- 
ciety than to its members. 


8. Conclusion 


This paper proposes that government shall help employers to 
be more efficient producers of goods for society’s uses, and it is 
one of the greatest absurdities of the present industrial situation 
that proposals looking to this end should need defense. The feel- 
ing that government must not help industry because it must not 
help the wicked capitalist, is essentially a doctrine of political 
sabotage. Far from being true, there is every probability that 
without a more developed policy of assistance to industry, the 
attempts to restrain the wicked capitalist can never be thoroughly 
successful. A government coéperating with business could com- 
mand in turn an attitude of responsibility which would have back 
of it the sense of fair play that is so dominant a force in business 
ethics. And in this way the most elastic and vigilant of all sanc- 
tions could probably be brought into play in support of the de- 
mands of government for conduct which shall serve the public in 
ways not covered by the obvious mutual give and take of equals 
on which the traditional morals of business seem so largely to rest. 

Perhaps it is not worth while at present to speculate much upon 
the precise form of organization in which the ideal condition may 
be embodied, and the election of a business entrepreneur by those 
who deal with him may be recognized for what it is—an election 
to an important public office by a method which sifts out ineffi- 
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ciency far more certainly than do the political primary and the 
ballot. But no solution can be worthy of the name if it is so 
weak as to be afraid to render assistance to business where public 
or collective action is needed to make business truly efficient. In 
the matter of regulation, it is safe to say that the existence of 
objective standards by which to judge the things society wants, 
as distinct from the subjective standard of price, tends to make 
an increased degree of social control tolerable and wieldable by 
furnishing a considerable safeguard against the danger of de- 
generating into tyranny or log-rolling. Lest the writer be guilty 
of preaching a dangerously naive optimism, he hastens to add that 
not everything that calls itself a scientific or objective standard 
merits the name, and that genuinely objective standards are diffi- 
cult and laborious to achieve. F. W. Taylor believed that the 
standardizing processes of scientific management would be a sol- 
vent for individualistic strife in industry, but his expectations 
have hardly been justified. However, the system may have more 
possibilities in the hands of an organization somewhat more demo- 
cratic than the present management of industry. What has been 
said may be taken as indicating the direction in which standardiza- 
tion tends, rather than the extent to which it will go. 

Without science only despotism can be coherently organized. 
With science at its disposal, democracy has at least a chance. 
There are some who seem to hope that “making the world safe 
for democracy” means relieving democracy of the need of achiev- 


ing an efficiency approaching that of autocracy.® If there is 
any danger of this hope being realized, it is of the utmost im- 
portance to search for all possible antidotes, and to hold fast all 
the lessons the war can teach us as to the means of permanently 
increasing the efficiency of communities in getting what they, as 
communities, desire. 
J. M. Crarx. 

University of Chicago. 

8 See especially Mr. Fabian Franklin in the Ailantic Monthly, August, 1917, 
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THE WAR REVENUE ACT OF 1917 


October 3, 1913, President Wilson signed his first important 
revenue measure, the Underwood Tariff bill. Exactly four years 
later, October 3, 1917, he signed the greatest War Revenue bill 
yet enacted. The former was designed to raise annually about 
three quarters of a billion dollars for ordinary purposes. The 
latter is designed to raise annually over two and one half billion 
dollars exclusively for war purposes, that is, over and above ordi- 
nary revenues. The former bill in the first year brought in nearly 
$300,000,000 from customs, a slightly greater amount from ordi- 
nary internal revenues, and only $71,000,000 from the new in- 
come tax. The greatly increased importance of this new tax in 
the recent law is very significant. The latest bill, which is super- 
imposed upon the ordinary revenue measure, is designed to get 
nothing worth mentioning from customs, but $850,000,000 from 
the war income tax, and $1,000,000,000 from its brother, the war 
profits tax. The amended revenue bill of September 8, 1916, as 
further amended March 3, 1917, was expected to increase the 
annual revenues from three quarters of a billion to a billion dollars 
or more, the increase being for preparedness. This latter revenue 
law and the new war revenue act together are expected to yield 
three and a half to three and three quarter billion dollars, or about 
five times as much as our federal taxes before the war. 

This increase is immense. It would just about pay, in a single 
year, the total of our national debt at the end of the Civil War, 
or it would pay nearly three times our national debt at the time 
we entered this war last April. But gigantic as this increase is, 
it only begins to provide for the appropriations and authoriza- 
tions of over $21,000,000,000 which have already been made for 
the current fiscal year ending June 30, 1918. 

Soon after Congress met last April, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee took up the matter of revenue for war purposes. A very 
hastily considered bill was passed by the House of Representa- 
tives on May 23. The Senate Finance Committee, and later the 
Senate itself, took up the matter more carefully and deliberately 
and passed a much amended bill on September 10. The confer- 
ence committee labored for two weeks or more but its report was 
adopted promptly by both houses with very little dissent and be- 
came law October 3, as mentioned. 

The House bill was estimated to yield about $1,800,000,000 
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and the prevailing sentiment in the Senate indicated a reduction 
to $1,500,000,000, or less. But during the consideration of the 
bill, Secretary McAdoo’s estimates of war needs grew rapidly 
and, under the pressure of these greater needs, the Senate passed 
a bill estimated to yield $2,400,000,000. This was slightly in- 
creased by the conference committee. The following table gives 
the estimated revenue from the House, Senate, and the enacted 
bills, respectively. 


Taste 1.—FEstrmatep RevENvE FROM THE Severat Brits. 


House Bill | Senate Bill | Enacted Bill 


(Millions) (Millions) (Millions) 
Incomes, individual and « 

$598.7 $842.2 $851.0 
War tax on 1916 incom 108.0 
Excess profits ... 200.0 1,060.0 1,000.0 
Spirits, liquors, wines 151.0 207.0 193.0 
Soft drinks, syrups, et 20.0 11.0 13.0 
Tobacco and manufacture 

68.2 56.6 | 63.4 
Freight transportation 77.5 77.5 77.5 
Express transportation 15.0 18.0 10.8 
Passenger transportati 75.0 37.5 60.0 
Pipe lines ...... 4.5 4.5 4.5 
Seats and berths... a 2.2 4.5 
Electric lights, gas, telephone 

Telegraph and telephone mes 

7.0 7.0 7.0 
Insurance ........ 5.0 ree 5.0 
Automobiles ...... 68.0 | 41.0 40.0 
Tires and tubes... 12.5 
Musical instruments, et 7.0 She 3.0 
Motion picture films 7.0 ne 3.0 
Jewelry 7.5 4.5 
Sporting goods 2.0 8 1.2 
Pleasure boats 5 6 5 
Perfumes and cosmetics 4.7 1.9 1.9 
Proprietary medicines 8.5 3.4 3.4 
Chewing gum 1.0 Tree 4 
Admissions ....... 60.0 18.0 50.0 
Club dues ........ 1.5 | 1.5 
Stamp taxes, etc.. 33.0 22.0 9.0 
Estate taxes ...... 6.0 5.0 
Customs duties ... 200.0 | | mie 
First-class mail matte: 70.0 70.0 
Second-class mail matter 19.0 6.0 
Munition manufacturer’ | 25.0 

$1,868.8 | $2,411.6 | $2,514.8 


The hardest fought controversies between the two houses were 
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over the war profits tax and the taxes on second-class mail matter. 
Other important differences which were not so strenuously con- 
tested were over taxes on customs, inheritances, automobiles, hold- 
ing companies, and undistributed surpluses. But the fundamental 
controversy throughout was not the one between the two houses 
but the one between different members in each house; namely, the 
relative amount of the total war expenditures that should be raised 
by taxation; and its corollary, the amount of taxes that should 
be levied upon large incomes and wealth. The minority report of 
the Senate Finance Committee was devoted almost exclusively to 
this issue. ‘These controversies and the more important new fea- 
tures of the bill will be taken up somewhat more in detail under 
the treatment of the several sections or titles below. 
The bill as passed is composed of thirteen so-called “titles” 
as follows: 
I—War Income Tax. 
II—War Excess Profits Tax. 
Tax on Beverages. 
I1V—War Tax on Cigars, Tobacco and Manufactures thereof. 
V—wWar Tax on Facilities Furnished by Public Utilities and In- 
surance. 
VI—War Excise Taxes. 
VII—War Tax on Admissions. 
Stamp Taxes. 
IX—War Estate Tax. 
X—Administrative Provisions. 
XI—Postage Rates. 


XII—Income Tax Amendments. 
XIII—General Provisions. 


It should be kept in mind throughout the discussion of all the 
titles that the War Revenue act of 1917 treats the Revenue act 
of September 8, 1916," as a basic law and that, with the exception 
of Title XII, Income Tax Amendments, and some minor matters, 
this new act leaves the basic act intact and levies extra taxes for 
war purposes. For example, Title I, War Income Tax, levies a 
war “normal” tax of 2 per cent on the incomes of individuals and 
4 per cent on the incomes of corporations. These taxes are not 
in place of, but in addition to, the 2 per cent “normal” tax on 
both individuals and corporations as provided for in the act of 
September 8, 1916. Furthermore, the reduction of the individual 
exemptions of $3,000 for unmarried persons and $4,000 for heads 


1 Discussed in the December, 1916, issue of this Review, pp. 837-850. 
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of families to $1,000 and $2,000, respectively, does not apply to 
the income tax of the 1916 law but only to the war income tax 
of the 1917 law 

There are enough exceptions to the general rule stated above, 
however, to make it rather confusing for the layman, and even to 
the initiated, to discover just what is the sum total of all taxes 
in many specific cas This condition of affairs and ambiguities 
inherent in the nature of several matters, particularly in the defi- 
nition of capital under the war excess profits title, make it very 
und adequate presentation of the act, 
and they seem to leave also many opportunities for misunder- 


difficult to give a « 


standings and even for litigation. 

In addition to the war “normal” income taxes, Title I imposes 
also war “additional” income taxes, or surtaxes, upon the incomes 
of individuals (not of corporations) as indicated in the following 
table: 


ive Apprtionat Income Taxes.” 


Part o ome to which applicable 
(in 1 ds of dollars) 


Tax, 


1913 law 16 law 1917 law per cent 

(original law; no till in effect) (superimposed 
superseded under 1916 law) 

$20 50 ~ 40 $5— 7 1 

50— 75 1 60 7— 10 2 

75—100 60 80 10 12 3 

100—250 - 100 12 15 4 

250—500 100 150 15— 20 5 

500—any ex: 150 200) 6 

50 40 7 

300 8 

9 

1,000 60 10 

1.500 ll 

2,000 12 

any excess 13 

60— 80 14 

100 18 

100— 150 22 

150— 200 25 

200— 250 30 

250— 300 34 

300— 500 37 

500— 750 40 

750—1,000 45 

1,000—any excess 50 


The recent act provides for the collection at the source of only 
one 2 per cent normal income tax (either that of the act of 1916 
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or that of the act of 1917, apparently not both) and, so far as 
the war income tax upon corporations is concerned, it does away 
with the multiple taxation of holding companies. It will be ob- 
served in Table 1 above that the bill as passed by the Senate and 
as finally enacted, omitted the retroactive income tax upon 1916 
incomes as provided for in the House bill, and applies to 1917 
and later incomes only. This feature of the House bill was un- 
justifiable, if not defenseless. 


The War Excess Profits Tax, Title II, may be considered an 
extreme expansion of the Munition Manufacturer’s Tax, Title 
III of the 1916 act; or, more properly, perhaps, of Title II of 
the act of March 3, 1917. The new act, however, reduces the 
old tax from 121% per cent to 10 per cent for 1917 and discon- 
tinues it after December 31 of this year. As mentioned above, 
it was over the war excess profits tax that one of the principal 
contests between the two houses was fought. ‘The House pro- 
posed to allow a deduction of 8 per cent upon capital invested 
as a normal income and to tax the income in excess of this de- 
duction at a flat rate of 8 per cent. This is the provision of Title 
II of the act of March 3, 1917, which is repealed by the act of 
October 3, 1917. The Senate spokesmen’ said that it was im- 
practicable to ascertain the “capital invested” because of the 
difficulties connected with watered stock, the value of franchises, 
good-will, and other intangible assets. They claimed that it would 
be fairer and more feasible to ascertain war excess profits by de- 
ducting the average profits of the “pre-war period” (1911, 1912, 
and 1913) from 1917 and later profits. Allowances were to be 
made for exceptional cases. The data for such computations 
were already at hand in the returns for the corporation and in- 
come taxes for the respective years. The Senate adopted, further- 
more, not an 8 per cent flat tax, but a graduated tax of from 12 
to 60 per cent upon the excess. They called especial attention 
to the fact that the railroads would be almost entirely exempt 
under the House bill because the average returns upon their cap- 
ital are less than 5 per cent; also, that the corporations making 
huge profits would not pay nearly such heavy taxes under the 
House measure as under the Senate bill. It will be noted in Table 

2 See, however, opposite attitudes of Senators Underwood and Bankhead in 


speeches of August 30 and August 16 respectively, Congressional Record, p. 
7120 et passim. 
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1 above that this title of the House bill was estimated to yield 
less than one fifth that of the Senate bill. 

The enacted law was a compromise. To arrive at taxable ex- 
cess profits, there shall be deducted the average rate of profits 
upon current invested capital that was earned upon invested cap- 
ital in the pre-war period (1911-1912-1913), provided this rate 
falls between 7 per cent and 9 per cent. In any case, there shall 
be a minimum deducticn of 7 per cent. The maximum deduction 
is 9 per cent, if the latter amount or more was earned in the pre- 
war period. On the excess above the allowable deduction the fol- 
lowing excess profits tax rates apply: 

Taste 3.—War Excess Prorrrs Taxes. 


On portions of net income 
from invested capital between: Rate of tax 
(Per cent) (Per cent) 

Deduction! and 15 
15 and 20 
20 and 25 
25 and 33 
33 and above 


1 This deduction varies from 7 to 9 per cent, according to the rate of pre- 
war profits, as explaine d in the text above. 


These rates apply to the excess profits, not only of corpora- 
tions but also of partnerships and individuals, though corpora- 
tions are allowed only a maximum deduction of $3,000 besides that 
mentioned above, while partnerships and individuals are allowed 
$6,000. The compensation of government officials and employees, 
federal, state, and local, is exempt from this tax. Exceptional 
cases are to be given special consideration by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue and are to have their deductions based upon the 
deductions of “‘representative” corporations, partnerships, or in- 
dividuals engaged in like or similar trades or businesses. 

“Invested capital” as used in this title means: (1) actual cash 
paid in, (2) cash value of tangible property paid for stock at time 
of such payment, (3) paid in or earned surplus and undivided 
profits at the beginning of the taxable year. Included as invested 
capital are the actual cash value of patents and copyrights paid 
for stock or shares and the bona fide cash or tangible property 
payments for good-will, trademarks and franchises. There are some 
qualifications and some differentiations between individuals, on the 
one hand, and corporations and partnerships on the other. 

The following quoted sections show how some difficult and ex- 
ceptional cases are to be handled: 


— | 
4 
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Sec. 209. In the case of a trade or business having no invested 
capital or not more than a nominal capital there shall be levied, as- 
sessed, collected, and paid, in addition to the taxes under existing law 
and under this act, in lieu of the tax imposed by section two hundred 
and one, a tax equivalent to eight per centum of the net income of 
such trade or business, in excess of the following deductions: In the 
case of a domestic corporation, $3,000, and in the case of a domestic 
partnership, or a citizen or resident of the United States, $6,000, in 
the case of all other trades or business, no deduction. 

Sec. 210. If the Secretary of the Treasury is unable in any case 
satisfactorily to determine the invested capital, the amount of the de- 
duction shall be the sum of (1) an amount equal to the same propor- 
tion of the net income of the trade or business received during the 
taxable year as the proportion which the average deduction (deter- 
mined in the same manner as provided in section two hundred and 
three, without including the $3,000 or $6,000 therein referred to) for 
the same calendar year of representative corporations, partnerships, 
and individuals, engaged in a like or similar trade or business, bears 
to the total net income of the trade or business received by such cor- 
porations, partnerships and individuals, plus (2) in the case of a 
domestic corporation $3,000, and in the case of a domestic partnership 
or a citizen or resident of the United States, $6,000. 

For the purpose of this section the proportion between the deduction 
and the net income in each trade or business shall be determined by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by him, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. 


From the above it will be seen that the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue and the Secretary of the Treasury have very great 
discretionary powers; and, if these powers are upheld, they may 
determine somewhat arbitrarily and summarily, if need be, the 
“invested capital” of and, consequently, the amount of war ex- 
cess profits tax due from, any individual, partnership, or corpora- 
tion. These discretionary powers may prevent much litigation, 
and yet, if used unwisely, may cause much friction and antagonism 
to the law. Much the same might be said as to the extent and 
use of the powers of these same officials in regard to the taxes of 
the other titles of this act, but the maximum appears to be reached 
in this title. 


Title IIT, War Tax on Beverages, increases the existing tax 
on distilled spirits that are in bond or that are produced or im- 
ported by $1.10 per gallon, or if withdrawn for beverage pur- 
poses by $2.10 per gallon. To quote a local paper, this means 
that the tax on whiskey jumped from $1.10 to $3.20 per gallon 
from October 3 to the next day, October 4, and that a case which 
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formerly sold for $3 must now bring $8. Popular drinks at local 
cafés were reported to have been raised immediately from five to 
ten cents each. tailers are allowed an exemption upon 50 gal- 
lons if in stock at passing ‘t. The tax on perfumes contain- 
ing distilled spirits is also raised by $1.10 per gallon, and the im- 
portation of distilled spirits, except from Porto Rico and the 
Philippines, is prohibited 


The existing tax of $1.50 per gallon on beer is increased by 


4 


a war tax of the sa umount; the taxes upon still wines, grape, 
brandy, and wine spirits are doubled also.* 

A graduated tax of from 5 to 20 cents per gallon is laid on 
syrups and extracts used in the manufacture of soft drinks, and 


most soft drinks themselves are taxed one cent per gallon. 


The extra war taxes upon tobacco and manufactures thereof, 
Title IV, are graduated. On cigars not weighing more than three 
pounds per thousand, the tax is 25 cents per thousand; if weigh- 
ing not more than three pounds per thousand and retailing from 
4 to 7 cents each, the tax is $1 per thousand. These taxes on 
cigars increase to a maximum of $7 per thousand on those retail- 
ing at over 20 cents each. The war tax per thousand of cigar- 
ettes not weighing over three pounds is 80 cents and upon those 
heavier, $1.20. The war tax on tobacco and snuff is 5 cents 
per pound. 

The Senate raised the House rates on liquor but lowered the 
rates on tobacco, claiming that the latter rates were too high for 
maximum revenue yields. The finally enacted bill resulted in a 


compromise in each cas‘ 


Title V, War Tax on Facilities Furnished by Public Utilities 
and Insurance, reaches sources of revenue not levied upon in this 
fashion in the basic act of 1916. Receipts from freight trans- 
portation are taxed 3 per cent, and those from express 1 cent 
for each 20 cents or fraction thereof. The carriers are made 
collectors of the taxes, though the purchasers of the services are 
to pay them. Passenger transportation is taxed 8 per cent, 
though commutation and season tickets for less than 30 miles and 
fares of less than 35 cents are exempted. Amounts paid for seats, 
berths, and staterooms in parlor cars or on vessels are taxed 10 
per cent. Telegraph, telephone, and radio messages for which 
the charge is 15 cents or more are taxed 5 cents each. 


8 For the various rat see bill; or “The New Revenue Act,” American 
Economic Review, De 
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Insurance issued after October 31, is subject to the following 
taxes: 

(a) Life insurance: 8 cents on each $100, except that on in- 
dustrial policies not in excess of $500 the tax is 40 per cent of 
the first weekly premium. 

(b) Marine, inland, and casualty insurance: 1 cent on each 
dollar of premium. 

Reinsurance by other companies is exempt. 


Under War Excise Taxes, Title VI, manufacturers and im- 
porters of the following are taxed 3 per cent on the price sold: 
automobiles, motor cycles, musical instruments, talking machines, 
jewelry, cameras, and most of the more popular sporting goods. 
Perfumes, cosmetics, proprietary medicines, chewing gum, et cet- 
era, are taxed 2 per cent; moving picture films from one fourth 
to one half of a cent per linear foot. Graduated taxes are levied 
upon water-craft, also. In most cases, only half of the above 
rates apply to retailers’ stocks on hand at the time of passage 
of this act. 

The House bill imposed a 5 per cent tax upon the manufac- 
turers and importers of automobiles and most other items taxed 
3 per cent in the enacted bill, as mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph. The Senate bill substituted for the tax on the manufac- 
turers and importers of automobiles and motor cycles an annual 
graduated tax upon the use, that is, upon the owner, of these 
vehicles. The Senate bill rates were: motor cycles, $2.50; auto- 
mobiles, the original listed retail price of which was not over $500, 
$5; $500-$750, $7.50; $750-$1,000, $10; and for each $500 in- 
crease or fraction thereof up to $3,000, $5; above $3,000, $10 
for each increase of $500 in listed price. Each year, the tax 
on the owner was to decrease 10 per cent until 50 per cent was 
reached. The House tax on automobiles was estimated to bring 
in the most revenue the first year, but the Senate bill would prob- 
ably have had as much or more effect in reducing the demand for 
cars and, if not, might have brought in more revenue if the bill 
remained in force several years. 


The War Tax on Admissions and Dues, Title VII, is 1 cent for 
each 10 cents or fraction thereof to be paid by person paying for 
admission. It is provided, however, that the tax for children 
under twelve shall be 1 cent in every case where they are charged 
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admission ; also, that pass holders, except bona fide employees and 
municipal officers upon official business, shall pay the same tax as 
those paying fo on. Five-cent admissions are exempt, as 
are ten-cent admissions within outdoor general amusement parks. 
Admissions, the proceeds of which inure exclusively to the benefit 
of religious, educational, or charitable institutions or organiza- 
tions, and admissions to agricultural fairs, none of the profits of 
which are distributed to stockholders or members, are also exempt. 

Dues and membership fees, including initiation fees, to social, 
athletic, and sporting clubs, where such fees or dues are in excess 
of $12 per year, are subject to a tax of 10 per cent of such dues 
and fees. Fraternal beneficiary societies operating under the 
lodge system are exempt 

The taxes levied under this title are upon the several payers 
of admissions, dues, and fees, but they are to be collected by the 
recipients and to be reported monthly by the latter to the internal 
revenue collector. This is similar to the provisions for the pay- 
ment and collection of most of the taxes under Titles III to VII 


of this act. 


Some of the more important items of Title VIII, War Stamp 
Taxes, are as follows 

1. Bonds of indebtedness: 5 cents per $100. 

2. Bonds, indemnity and surety: 50 cents. When a premium 
is charged, 1 per cent of premium. 

8. Capital stock, issue: 5 cents per share; or, if actual value 
exceeds $100, 5 cents per $100 of actual value. 

4. Capital stock, sales or transfers: 2 cents instead of 5 cents 
as in 3 above. 

5. Produce, sales of on exchange: 2 cents per $100. 

6. Drafts or checks payable otherwise than at sight or on de- 


mand, and promissory notes, 2 cents per $100. (It will be noted 
that no tax is imposed upon ordinary bank checks payable at 
sight. ) 


7. Conveyance: deeds to realty, 50 cents for each $500 or 
fraction thereof. 
8. Custom house entries: 25 cents to $1. 


9. Entry for withdrawal from customs bonded warehouses: 
50 cents. 

10. Passage tickets to ports and places not in the United 
States, Canada, or Mexico: $1 to $5, depending upon cost of 
ticket; tickets costing $10 or less, exempt. 


SSS 
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11. Proxy: 10 cents. 
12. Power of attorney: 


y: 25 cents. 

13. Playing cards: 5 cents per pack of 54 cards. 

14. Parcel-post packages: Upon every parcel transported 
within the United States on which the postage is 25 cents or more, 


a tax of 1 cent for each 25 cents or fractional part thereof. 


Title IX, War Estate Tax. The estate or inheritance tax, a 
long-abandoned source of federal revenue, was reintroduced by 
the act of September 8, 1917. The rates of this act were in- 
creased 50 per cent by the preparedness act of March 3, 1917, 
to the amounts shown in the table below. The recent House bill 
superimposed upon the latter law a War Estate Tax which the 
Senate struck out but the main features of which the conference 
committee restored after making a few substantial reductions at 
both top and bottom. The Senators argued that it was best to 
reserve this source of revenue for the several states. Further- 
more, the burden would fall unduly heavily upon the estates of 
those who happened to die during the period of this special war 
tax, and it would be especially unfair to those who died in patriotic 
service. The latter criticism was met by the conferees who exempted 
those dying while serving in the military or naval forces of the 
United States during the present war, or within one year after 
its close, if death results from injuries or disease contracted in 
such service. 


Taste 4.—Feperat Estate Taxes Errecr Ocroner 4, 1917. 


On portion of net Law of Law of . 
estatel between | March 3, 1917 October 3, 1917 Total 
(Per cent) (Per cent) | (Per cent) 
0— $50,000 ly, Vy 2 
$50,000— 150,000 | 3 1 | 4 
150,000— 250,000 6 
250,000— 450,000 6 2 
450,000— 1,000,000 | | 10 
1,000,000— 2,000,000 9 3 12 
2,000,000— 3,000,000 10% | 314 14 
3,000,000— 4,000,000 | 12 | 4 16 
4,000,000— 5,000,000 18 
5,000,000— 8,000,000 15 5 20 
8,000,000—10,000,000 | 15 7 22 
10,000,000—more 15 | 10 25 


1 An arbitrary deduction of $50,000 is allowed to arrive at “net estate.” The 
taxes here indicated are on the excesses above this deduction. 
4See December, 1916, issue of this Review. 
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The House bi ovided for a tariff which would have been not 
only a tax upon consumption, but also a source of endless con- 
fusion and difficulty. It provided for a flat increase of 10 per 
cent upon all existing duties and a 10 per cent duty upon all of 
the free list, with a few minor exceptions. As the Senate pointed 
out, this would have meant a combination of both specific and 
ad valorem duties upon all existing specific tariff dutied items. 
The House prop 1 also an excise tax on stocks of tea and coffee 
already in the United States. 

The Senate Finance Committee struck out the tariff provisions 
of the House bill but substituted a “war excise tax” on stocks, 
importations, and domestic production of coffee, tea, cocoa, and 


sugar. But neither the Senate nor the conference committee up- 


held any of th tariffs or excises.© The House proposal of a 
conscription tax upon electric light, gas, and telephone service 
met a similar 


Title XI, Postage Rates, increases the rates on letters, except 
drop letters, to 3 cents per ounce, and on postal and post cards 
to 2 cents each. 

The increased rates upon second-class matter precipitated one 
of the biggest contests connected with the bill. The House bill 
proposed that the zone system, already applicable to the parcels 
post, should apply to second-class mail also; and provided for 
rates for the several zones of from 1'/, to 4'/, cents per pound 
beginning November 1, 1917; and provided further that these 
should be increased March 1, 1918, to 144 to 6 cents. The peri- 
odicals of the country were not slow to put up a fight, many of 
them claiming, and probably with truth, that such rates would 
bankrupt them, especially in view of already high costs of paper 
and other printing materials. Nor was it to be expected that the 
interests of these papers would not appeal to a sufficient number 
of congressmen and senators to represent them in both houses. 

The Senate struck out the zone system with its high rates and 
raised the existing flat rate of 1 cent an ounce to 114 cents. The 
conferees rewrote the whole section, adopting the House suggestion 
of a zone system for the advertising portions of second-class mail 
matter but increased flat rates for other portions. The rates 
finally adopted were as follows: (a) On the portion of publica- 

5 The “harmony” speech of Senator Boies Penrose in this connection is of 


interest to those who wish to estimate the present position of the old stand- 
pat protectionists. Senate speech of August 13, 1917. 
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tions devoted to matter other than advertising, 144 cents per 
pound beginning July 1, 1918, and 1% cents beginning July 1, 
1919. If the space for advertising does not exceed 5 per cent 
of the total space it takes the same rate as other matter. (b) On 
the portion devoted to advertising, the rates for the eight zones 
of the parcels post system, beginning July 1, 1918, are 144, 1%, 
114, 2, 2%, 242, 3, and 3% cents, respectively. Beginning July 
1, 1919, they are 114, 114, 2, 3, 34%, 4, 5, and 5% cents, respec- 
tively. Beginning July 1, 1920, they are 134, 134, 24, 4, 454, 
514, 7, and 734 cents, respectively. Beginning July 1, 1921, and 
thereafter they are, 2, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 9, and 10 cents, respectively. 
Rates upon daily papers deposited in a letter carrier office for 
delivery by carriers, and the free circulation of second-class mail 
matter within the county of publication are left unchanged. 

Periodicals entitled to be entered as second-class mail matter 
and maintained by and in the interests of religious, educational, 
agricultural, labor, fraternal, and similar organizations, none of 
the net income of which goes to any private stockholder or indi- 
vidual, are given the following flat rates: 114 cents per pound 
beginning July 1, 1918, and 1% cents beginning July 1, 1919. 

The above rates are for publishers, their agents, and news- 
dealers. For others mailing second-class matter, the existing flat 
rate of 1 cent for 4 ounces, or fraction thereof, is continued. The 
Postmaster General is required to turn in to the general fund of 
the Treasury each month the estimated excess of receipts due to 
the revision of postage rates under this title. It is further pro- 
vided that salaries of postmasters of offices of the first, second, 
and third classes shall not be increased after July 1, 1917, during 
the present war, and that the compensation of postmasters of 
fourth-class offices shall be computed on the basis of the rates of 
postage in effect prior to the enactment of this law. 


Title XII, Income Tax Amendments. It will be recalled® that 
Title I of the act of September 8, 1916, was an entire rewriting 
of the original income tax section of the act of October 3, 1913 
(Underwood bill). Title XII of the recent act consists of miscel- 
laneous amendments to Title I of the 1916 act, the most important 
of which will be discussed below. 

Information-at-the-source is substituted for collection-at-the- 
source except in the cases of (a) interest on coupon bonds and 


® See December, 1916, issue of this Review. 
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(b) incomes derived by non-resident aliens from American sources. 
One section apparently provides that any 1917 income tax already 
withheld at the source shall be returned to the individual, though 
local trust companies are advising withholding agents to wait for 
a ruling by the Secretary of the Treasury upon this point. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue and the Secretary of 
the Treasury had urged the change to information-at-the-source 
before Senator Simmons, chairman of the Finance Committee, and 
other senators and congressmen took up its advocacy. Of the 
$360,000,000 income tax collected last year, Senator Simmons 
stated that less than $9,000,000 was collected at the source.’ 

The Secretary of the Treasury in his recommendation of the 
change, said: 

I desire very earnestly to impress upon those charged with the 
enactment of income-tax legislation that it is the department’s judg- 
ment, based upon a close observation and study of the practical work- 
ings of the “withholding” feature of the income-tax law, as well as 
the general requirements of administration, that “information at the 
source” is a foundation upon which the administrative structure must 
be built if the income-tax law is to be rendered most effective, and if due 
regard is to be paid to economy and simplicity of administration and 


to the imposition of no greater burden and expense upon tax payers 
than is necessary for effective administration. 


A very large proportion of all claims for refunds under the income 
tax (approximately 80 per cent) arise out of excessive and erroneous 
withholding at the source. As the average cost of adjusting a claim 
for refund is $10, a very considerable economy will result from doing 
away with the expenses incident to withholding at the source. 

This change will relieve many withholding agents of much an- 
noyance and expense, it will allow the taxpayer longer use of his 
money, and relieve him of the risk of insolvency of the withholding 
agent. 

In many sections of the income tax title, amendments are in- 
serted to provide for the levying of the extra war taxes and, possi- 
bly of other taxes, upon future issues of United States bonds and 
similar federal obligations. One amendment makes United States 
certificates of indebtedness and ordinary bank checks receivable 
for taxes. 

Another amendment, applicable to both 1916 and 1917 income 
taxes, provides for the exemption of gifts for charitable, religious, 
educational, and scientific purposes, to the extent of 15 per cent 
of the payer’s taxable net income. 


7 Senate speech of August 10, 1917. 
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Besides the exemption for heads of families, an additional ex- 
emption of $200 is made for each dependent child under eighteen 
years of age. 

A very ambiguous amendment provides for a tax of 10 per cent 
on corporation surpluses remaining undistributed six months after 
the close of the year. It is then provided that: 

The tax imposed by this subdivision shall not apply to that portion 
of such undistributed net income which is actually invested and em- 
ployed in the business or is retained for employment in the reasonable 
requirements of the business or is invested in obligations of the United 
States issued after September Ist, 1917: Provided, That if the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury ascertains and finds that any portion of such 
amount so retained at any time for employment in the business is not 
so employed or is not reasonably required in the business, a tax of 
fifteen per centum shall be levied, assessed, collected, and paid thereon. 

It is possible that the contradictory language of the text means 
to provide for a penalty of 5 per cent if the improper retention 
is concealed and later discovered by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Excess profits taxes of the recent law are allowed as a deduc- 
tion in arriving at taxable net income subject to the ordinary 
(1916) income tax, and presumably this applies to the war in- 
come tax also. 

Income from American securities owned by foreign governments 
is not subject to the ordinary income tax and presumably not to 
the war income tax either. 

There are several other ambiguities, among them the question 
of whether or not the income tax is applicable to the salary of 
the President of the United States for his present term and to 
the salaries of federal judges who have taken office since the pas- 
sage of the original income tax of October 3, 1913. The answer 
turns on the significance of the word “present” in an amendment 
which repeats the text of a former law in all particulars except 
one which is relatively unimportant and not closely related to the 
matter in question. Originally it meant 1913. Does its repeti- 
tion to amend a section by including a clause about another matter 
in the latest law make it mean 1917? 

As indicated above these miscellaneous amendments of Title XII 
apply only to the ordinary (1916) income tax and not to the 
extraordinary taxes of the most recent revenue act, except by 
cross reference in some cases. 

The act of October 3, 1917, takes effect on the day following 
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its passage, unless otherwise specially provided therein. The fol- 
lowing exceptions to this general rule are specially provided for: 

1. The collection of the 2 per cent war “normal” tax at the 
source is not effective, where effective at all, until January 1, 1918. 

2. The taxes on cigars, tobacco, and manufactures thereof, 
Title IV, take effect thirty days after the passage of the act. 

8. The taxes under Title V, War Taxes, on Facilities Fur- 
nished by Public Utilities and Insurance, are effective November 
1, 1917, as are also the taxes on admissions and club dues and 
fees of Title VII. 

4. The War Stamp Taxes, Title VIII, take effect December 
1, 1917. 

5. The new postage rates on first-class mail take effect thirty 
days after the passage of the act, and the second-class mail rates 
are changed on July 1 of each year from 1918 to 1922, inclusive. 


Considering our historical precedents, both remote and recent, 
and the presuppositions of our senators and congressmen, as well 
as of their constituents, and especially the general lack of in- 
formation regarding war financiering, the law as passed probably 
comes up to what we might reasonably have expected. But great 
as has been the increase in taxation provided for and heavy as 
will be the burdens thereof, the present writer does not believe 
the recent act provides for as large a proportion of the total war 
expenditures as would be wise if the people of the country, espe- 
cially the business men, were psychologically prepared for such 
taxation. The reasons for this opinion have been discussed more 
at length elsewhere, but will be taken up very briefly a few para- 
graphs below. 

The House bill had all the earmarks of the hasty consideration 
which was given it; but it did evince a willingness to meet an 
emergency promptly and to meet it in approximately full measure, 
according to the then-considered heavy demands of the adminis- 
tration. Although the Senate seemed disposed to reduce sub- 
stantially the aggregate of the House levies, the rapidly growing 
estimates of war needs urged upon it by the Secretary of the 
Treasury resulted in its increasing the levies. Furthermore, the 

8 “Effects of Taxes and Bonds in War Finance,” South Atlantic Quarterly, 
vol. XVI, no. 3 (July, 1917), pp. 236-247. Also in a paper presented before 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Philadelphia, Nov. 2, 


1917. There have been recently several papers and brochures on this subject 
by others than the present writer. 
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Senate, and especially its finance committee, is to be commended 
for the careful way in which it took up the consideration of the 
measure, and for the marked improvements and adjustments which 
it made. 

Among these improvements which were adopted in the final 
enactment of the law were the elimination of the retroactive in- 
come tax provision, the very ill-considered tariff section and the 
consumption taxes on light, heat, and household telephone service. 
The present writer does not think that the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee’s proposed taxes on tea, coffee, cocoa, and sugar would 
have reached the best available sources of revenue, but they would 
not have been very bad, because they would have been some induce- 
ment to economy in the use of the semi-luxuries of tea and coffee, 
and it is not probable that they would have effected the retail 
price of sugar very much under the conditions of high profits 
which producers are now making, and under domestic prices which 
are at present controlled by European markets. This would be 
true even if price fixation were not attempted in this country. 
But these taxes were struck out by the Senate and not restored 
by the conferees. 

The elimination of the estate tax by the Senate for the reasons 
given was probably wise in a bill raising no larger an amount than 
the one enacted. There are other better available sources. It 
is almost certain that this source will be called upon for heavier 
contributions, and, in all probability, properly so, if the war con- 
tinues more than a year and greater taxation is necessary. But 
under present conditions, and with rates of other taxes as they 
are, the restoration of this section by the conferees, even with 
one good amendment, was not an improvement. 

The conferees’ compromise on second-class mail rates seems 
wiser than the proposal of either house. There is no eason why 
advertising, especially so much of the objectionable advertising, 
should be carried at a loss to the government. The same reason- 
ing does not hold so clearly in the case of really educational read- 
ing matter. The writer wishes, however, that there were some 
practical method of differentiating between various classes of more 
or less popular reading matter, much of which may not be very 
bad, but which is of doubtful social utility and hence undeserving 
of public subsidy. 

The House tax on automobiles, radically changed by the Sen- 
ate, but restored with lower rates in the enacted bill, will probably 
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cause less friction and be easier of administration, as well as more 
productive, than the Senate’s proposal, but the very annoyance 
which would have been caused each owner by the Senate’s pro- 
posal would probably have had more effect in the reduction of 
the number of automobiles used. There is much hazy thinking 
on the part of most people who advocate taxation of automobiles, 
gasoline, etc., to induce economy. No doubt these taxes will 
have some effect in this direction and are better than nothing, 
but they are not drastic enough, and are not likely to be soon. 
There is probably no other industry in this country that can be 
converted to war purposes so easily as the automobile industry, 
nor one which is making such demands upon men and raw ma- 
terials needed for the war and which is supplying utilities so large 
a proportion of which the public could easily dispense with in 
times that demand economy and sacrifice. It is surprising that 
the government has not before this commandeered its services. In 
the strain which this war will put upon us, the little taxation which 
we have put, or are likely to put, upon automobiles, gasoline, et 
cetera, is comparatively futile. The manufacture of pleasure cars 
and the use of gasoline for such should be prohibited. The same 
principle applies to a number of lesser industries. Significant 
action has already been taken in the matter of liquor manufac- 
ture; it might well go further. The limit is what the public will 
stand for. One of the largest problems before us is to educate 
the public to the real facts and necessities of the situation, so 
that it will willingly do those things that are for its own ultimate 
best interests. 

But the biggest controversies in the passage of the revenue bill 
were not over the above-mentioned matters, but over the rates 
and bases of the war income and excess profits taxes. These are 
by far the most important taxes in the bill, being estimated to 
yield together about three fourths of the entire amount, as men- 
tioned near the beginning of this paper. The House bill pro- 
vided for extra, or war, “normal” income taxes of 2 per cent on 
both individual and corporate incomes; the Senate and also the 
conferees decided upon 4 per cent for corporations. This extra 
amount on corporations was justified by its sponsors by the fact 
that they are not subject to the war “additional” income taxes 
as are individuals. This differentiation ignores the fact that cor- 
poration dividends, when distributed to stockholders, become sub- 
ject to both the ordinary (1916 law) and war (1917 law) “addi- 
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tional” income taxes. These stockholders, whether of large or 
small, of poor or prosperous, corporations, may themselves be of 
all varieties of financial conditions; they may be widows, mod- 
erately well-to-do persons, or millionaires. 

Much criticism was made of the high rates of the war “addi- 
tional” tax as adopted by the House, but the rapidly increasing 
needs while the bill was under consideration caused the Senate 
and the conferees to raise these rates and also to apply them 
to smaller incomes. These war “additional” rates begin at 1 per 
cent on amounts above $5,000 (instead of above $20,000 as in 
case of the ordinary—1916—“‘additional” tax), and increase to 
50 per cent of the net income in excess of $1,000,000. That is, 
the total federal income taxes, exclusive of war excess profits 
taxes, which are to be levied upon the excess above $2,000,000 
of net incomes of individuals, are: (1) the ordinary (1916) “nor- 
mal” tax of 2 per cent, and (2) “additional” tax of 13 per cent 
plus (3) the war (1917) “normal” tax of 2 per cent and (4) 
“additional” tax of 50 per cent, a total of 67 per cent. (See 
Table 2 above.) These taxes are very high compared with what 
we or other countries have been used to and some doubt the possi- 
bility of administering them efficiently. But in this connection 
we may quote Professor T. S. Adams: 

Personally I feel very modest about all this. Had I been told in 
August, 1914, that England would soon be levying a normal income 
tax of 25 per cent; progressive income taxes which carried the upper 
limit to 42 per cent; and excess profits taxes rising to 60 per cent or 
80 per cent, I should have repudiated the whole proposal or program 
as revolutionary, and should have done it with much heat and cer- 
tainty. The event has proved, however, that the common legislators 
of England were wiser than students like myself.° 

While one of the fundamental struggles relative to the war 
’ profits tax was over the rates, the most difficult matter 
to decide properly was the basis of this tax, or rather, the basis 
of the exemption, or deduction, before the tax was to apply. The 
big objection to the flat rate exemption of 8 per cent of invested 
capital of the House bill was the difficulty of ascertaining accu- 
rately the real invested capital in each case. The Senate Finance 
Committee made much of the admittedly great administrative dif- 
ficulties this would involve, besides pointing out that the railroads 
would then be allowed almost entire exemption. On the other 


“excess” 


® From a letter of September 24, 1917, to Professor E. R. A. Seligman, chair- 
man of a committee of which the writer is a member, 
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hand, the proponents of the House bill and of some amendments 
to the Senate Finance Committee’s bill urged very strongly the 
injustice of the exemption of pre-war profits. It was charged that 
those business men who first sponsored this idea wanted the years 
1914, 1915, and 1916 taken as the pre-war period. To make 
profits of this period, which in many instances were one hundred 
to one thousand per cent, the basis of exemption for all future 
years, would almost wholly exempt the enormous profits of many 
of our largest corporations and would be manifestly unfair. This 
was so obvious that the Finance Committee adopted the years 
1911, 1912, and 1913 as the pre-war period. Specific cases were 
pointed out to show that this selection was unfair. For example, 
the automobile industry was very prosperous during those years, 
while the lumber industry was much depressed. If three previous 
years were taken, the reverse was true. As a result of this op- 
position, the Finance Committee proposed a minimum exemption 
of 6 per cent and a maximum of 10 per cent of the capital in- 
vested. Though it seemed to admit it reluctantly, this was an 
abandonment of its chief objection to the House basis. As noted 
above, the final enactment was an adoption of this compromise, 
with the maximum and minimum changed to 7 per cent and 9 per 
cent, respectively, and with the different steps or brackets of the 
graduated rates made to relate to certain percentages of the in- 
vested capital instead of to percentages of the exemption. It 
should be noted in this connection that the Senate adopted high 
graduated rates and really made this the fairest source of war 
revenue very productive in contrast with the House proposal to 
take the comparatively insignificant flat rate of 8 per cent which 
would have yielded only one fifth as much, according to the esti- 
mates. 

The people of this country do not appreciate how fortunate, 
one might truly say how lucky, we are that our income tax law 
has been in force since 1913, so that we have had a little experi- 
ence with it and some of the administrative machinery developed. 
Of course we are as fortunate or possibly even more fortunate in 
having adopted our federal reserve system the same year. It would 
be well if our tax machinery could have been developed over a longer 
period and more gradually, but we are much better prepared in 
this respect than we were at the beginning of the Civil War. We 
are not at all certain how the machinery is going to stand the 
strain put upon it, but we shall be extremely interested observers 
and well wishers. 
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But some one will ask, If you are uncertain as to how the tax 
machinery will stand the strain, why do you say above that you 
do not consider the levies of the new war revenue act heavy 
enough? ‘The answer is that the people best able to pay taxes 
in this country are not yet psychologically prepared to pay what 
they should and that neither they nor the masses have yet grasped 
the enormity of the undertaking upon which we have entered. If 
they had, then they would be more nearly prepared to make the 
sacrifices required. 

To carry out what we have undertaken, if this war lasts much 
longer, will force sacrifices little dreamed of as yet upon nearly 
all of us. Who of us realizes the significance of appropriations 
and authorizations of $21,000,000,000 in the first year of our 
participation in the war? The expenditures of the European 
belligerents have risen rapidly each succeeding year; but $21,- 
000,000,000 is just about equal to the total expenditures of Great 
Britain in three years of war, and her expenditures have been the 
heaviest of any of the Allies. 

But neither this fact nor the fact that the amount is twenty- 
fold our usual federal taxes brings home to us what it really 
means. In characteristic American style we boast of the greatest 
country on earth and complacently take it for granted that we 
can do anything. What difference does ten or a hundred billion 
make to us? Congress can make the appropriations and authorize 
the taxes and bond issues, and, while they may inconvenience us 
slightly, still they amount to very little for this nation. Most 
of this is true on paper, but we haven’t gotten much farther than 
the paper as yet. 

What is accepted by most economists as the most careful in- 
vestigation of our total national income, that of Professor W. I. 
King, puts it at $30,000,000,000 for 1910. Professor E. Dana 
Durand says:’° 


His estimate for 1910, which I have checked with some care, was 
in round numbers, $30,000,000,000. In view of the increase of popu- 
lation, the speeding up of industry, and the inflation of the currency, 
it is probable that the present figure would be around $40,000,000,000; 
it might possibly be $45,000,000,000. Needless to say, the real in- 
come has not increased in such a ratio, but we are dealing with income 
expressed in terms of money. 


10 Financial Mobilization for War. Papers presented at a joint conference 
of the Western Economic Society and the City Club of Chicago, June 21 anJ 
22, 1917. 
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Out of this income our people have to live, of course. Only 
what they can do without can be devoted to war purposes. But 
if we are to raise what has already been appropriated, even if we 
could devote to war all that we have been investing in new capital, 
it is necessary that the average consumption of the nation shall 
be cut to two thirds or a half of what it has been. We have not 
seen any evidences that we are yet psychologically prepared to 
make such sacrifices. 

But some unthinking person—and there are many of them in 
the United States—wanting to avoid the necessity of heavy taxa- 
tion, says why not borrow what we need, unmindful of the fact 
that what we borrow must come out of the national income, that 
is, that it merely causes certain citizens, rather than others, to 
cut down consumption. At this writing we are in the beginning 
of the second Liberty Loan Campaign to raise $3,000,000,000. 
Secretary McAdoo announces that we shall have to raise thirteen 
or fourteen billion dollars more before June 30 next. If the people 
of the country do not economize enough by cutting down their 
consumption of automobiles, liquor, tobacco, clothing, et cetera, 
to this extent, the only way this amount can be raised is by in- 
flation. To avoid this inflation is one reason why we advocate 
heavier taxation and even the absolute prohibition of the making 
of many luxuries. The labor and materials devoted to them should 
be turned directly or indirectly to war needs, and in many cases, 
taxation does not effect this as rapidly as the present emergency 
requires. Even with heavy taxation, the recipients of many in- 
comes will still demand luxuries. 

I shall not here take the time and space to discuss the evils of 
inflation and how it bears down with crushing burden upon those 
with small and relatively fixed incomes. That has been treated 
at length elsewhere. Proper taxation forces economy and pre- 
vents excessive inflation. Theoretically, bonds may be sold with- 
out causing inflation, but practically I do not believe they can be 
on the scale that is now authorized. We should not let ourselves 
be misled or confused by the money medium. What the govern- 
ment must have ultimately is not money, but men and commodities. 
We must give up these things. The government must get com- 
mand of them through funds secured by borrowing, or by taxing, 
or by both. In any case, we consumers have to do without them. 
The fundamental consideration in the controversy over bonds 
versus taxes is, Which causes the greatest and wisest economy? 


LL 
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Among persons of equal means, some are in a much better position 
to economize at this time than are others; hence, some borrowing 
is socially justifiable because it allows accommodation as between 
individuals. But the more important fact is that the man who 
lends the government money by buying a bond is less likely to cut 
down his consumption than if he pays the same amount in taxes. 
This for two reasons: first, because he doesn’t feel so poor, since 
he expects to be paid back later with interest, and hence does not 
feel the necessity of economizing; and, second, because he can 
often borrow on the security of his bond, and hence really does 
not have to economize as he would if he had paid taxes of an 
equal amount. He forgets that he (or his heirs) may be taxed 
later to pay himself interest and principal which he will receive, 
though he may be successful in avoiding part of his just taxes 
then. To the extent that he doesn’t cut down his consumption, 
others must do so the more. 

This almost universal attempt to shirk the practice of economy 
as much as possible brings a pressure upon the banks which they 
cannot resist, and makes it necessary for them to be accommo- 
dating in order to help the government float bonds, or even to 
keep many men from bankruptcy. Much of the inflation of the 
past has been through the issue of paper money. No one now 
advocates this openly. But in condemning paper money some 
seem to overlook the fact that bank deposit inflation is just as 
effective and more subtle, and in our present stage of banking, the 
most natural thing imaginable. Despite the contentions of those 
who say that inflation is not a necessary accompaniment of large 
bond issues, all of our history and the recent and present experi- 
ence of European countries indicate that it is almost inevitable. 
Because of the seriousness of this matter, the following quotation 
from Professor A. C. Miller, one of the members of the Federal 
Reserve Board, is given: 

When the amendments which have just passed Congress, providing 
for a greater concentration of the gold holdings of the country in the 
federal reserve banks, become effective, the twelve federal reserve 
banks will have a normal credit-lending and note-issuing power in 
the aggregate of about $2,000,000,000. Thus far, less than one-fourth 
of this power has been utilized in extending accommodation to the 
money markets of the country, whether through the member banks 
of the federal reserve system or otherwise through open-market opera- 


tions. The system possesses, therefore, an untouched margin of lend- 
ing power of some $1,500,000,000. When it is recalled that a dollar 
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of reserve credit extended to a member bank by a federal reserve bank 
may multiply itself by fivefold or more in the lending power of the 
member bank, it is at once apparent that the banks composing the 
federal reserve system—member banks and federal reserve banks to- 
gether—have a potential credit capacity for the borrowing community 
of some $7,500,000,000. This is an enormous potential credit power. 
But it is important that we should recognize that such power has its 
dangers and temptations as well as its protective strength and re- 
assurance. To the expansionist it opens alluring vistas of inflation. 
By its wise use, however, it is capable of becoming at critical times 
a factor of decisive importance in the credit operations which will 
have to be undertaken during the period of the war—a bed rock of 
strong and wise finance. 

The danger of the loan policy is that, by deluding itself with a 
wotion that it is putting the burden onto the future, it will, through 
resort to fatuous and easy expedients, put the burden both on the 
present and on the future. This will happen if the loan policy, fail- 
ing to induce a commensurate increase in the savings fund of the 
nation, degenerates, through the abuse of banking credit, into infla- 
tion—raising prices against the great body of consumers as well as 
against the government, thus needlessly augmenting the public debt, 
and increasing the cost of living just as taxes would. The policy of 
financing war by loans, therefore, will be but a fragile and deceptive 
and costly support unless every dollar obtained by the government 
is matched by a dollar of spending power relinquished by the com- 
munity—in other words, will fail and develop into inflation unless the 
dollars which are subscribed to the bonds of the government are real 
dollars, the result of real savings and of real retrenchment. The 
danger to be feared in undertaking to finance our war by credit is 
that sophistry and financial legerdemain may lead us to attempt to 
carry the operation through as an operation in banking finance instead 
of as an operation in saving and investment. The doctrine is already 
current in the country, with the sanction of some leading bankers, 
that our war cannot be financed except by credit expansion running 
to the limits of inflation. Being dealers in banking credit, they nat- 
urally take the view that the expansion of credit in question will prop- 
erly have to be an inflation of banking credit; for this is the new and 
most recent form of inflation which the gigantic war in Europe has 
been bringing to the front as a device in war finance.” 


These are some of the reasons why I think that heavier taxa- 
tion should be adopted; and why it is so urgent that the people 
be educated to see things as they really are, not as they seem to 
be when glimpsed through the confusing veil of the money medium. 

11 Financial Mobilization for War, pp. 140 and 145, Paper presented at a 


joint conference of the Western Economic Society and the City Club of Chi- 
cago, June 21 and 22, 1917. 
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If the taxation under the new revenue law is as heavy as can be 
administered efficiently now, we must educate ourselves to the real 
facts so that we shall be psychologically prepared to sacrifice 
more. Unfortunately, voluntary sacrifices are not likely to be 
sufficient in this great emergency; hence the desirability of draft- 
ing, so that the burden will be more equitably distributed and so 
that the war may be won at the least cost in lives and goods. The 
writer is heartily in sympathy with our part in this great war 
to “make the world safe for democracy,” we could not keep out 
of it horrible as it is; but is it wise to weaken our own present 
fighting strength and to jeopardize our own democracy, when bet- 
ter methods will gain our ends much more effectively? 


Roy G. Buiaxey. 
University of Minnesota. 


CANADIAN WAR FINANCE 


For over three years now Canada has been facing the task of 
financing the no small part it has assumed in the common war 
against autocracy. ‘The sums involved may not appear great, 
as compared with the war budgets of Britain or France or the 
United States, but the record of her efforts has a distinct value 
and interest of its own, and not least so for the citizens of the 
great sister democracy. Broadly speaking, the experience of 
Canada has been identical with that of the other belligerents in 
the revelation the war has brought of the unsuspected powers of 
financial expansion a nation possesses. It has also its distinctive 
features, arising out of the industrial condition in which Canada 
found herself at the outbreak of the war, her traditional fiscal 
policy, and her peculiar financial and trade relations with the 
United Kingdom and the United States. The working of the 
budget system is also a point worth the consideration of the United 
States student of finance. 

Before reviewing the course of war finance, some of the dis- 
tinctive features of pre-war finance must be noted—the purposes 
of federal expenditure, its rapid expansion, and the sources of 
taxation and of loans. 

Since the union of the provinces in 1867, the objects of fed- 
eral expenditure have been much the same in Canada as in the 
United States. There were, however, some notable differences. 
Until 1911, the Dominion made no provision for a navy, and its 
pension roll was brief. On the other hand, Canadian governments 
have long considered it necessary to undertake or aid great na- 
tional enterprises, to a degree unknown in the United States, in 
the endeavor to bind together by railway and canal the nine far- 
flung provinces which geography and the diplomats have done so 
much to sever. Another outlay not found in the United States 
was the subsidy paid the various provinces of the federal govern- 
ment, roughly on a population basis, in lieu of the customs rev- 
enues the provinces gave up on entering Confederation. 

The growth alike of revenue and of expenditure was slow until 
nearly the end of the century. Then came the realization of the 
possibilities of the West, with the rush of immigrants, the multi- 
plying of railways, the expansion of factories and the building 
of towns that followed. In the dozen crowded years of this grow- 
ing time, the calls upon the government for expenditure increased 
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even faster than the population. ‘The revenues, reflecting the 
growth of the imports required for all the tasks of a construction 
period, grew with almost equal swiftness, until in the year before 
the war, income and outgo were both more than three times as 
great as they had been in 1900. In the fifteen years from 1900 
to 1914 there was spent on capital account, chiefly for railways, 
canals, and other public works, nearly $300,000,000, as com- 
pared with $220,000,000 in the thirty-two years from Confedera- 
tion to 1899. Even so, at the close of this period the increase in 
the net debt was only seventy millions, and the per capita burden 
was less than in 1900. 

The following table summarizes sufficiently the stages in this 
growth: 


Tapte 1—Canapian Feperat Revenve, Expenpirure Dest, 1870-1914. 


Population Revenue Expenditure Net debt 
1870 3,425,000 $15, 5,512,296 $18,016,614 $78,209,742 
1880 4,215,000 23,307,407 34,041,756 152,451,589 
1890 4,793,000 39,879,925 41,770,333 237,533,212 
1900 5,322,000 51,029,994 52,717,466 265,493,807 
1910 6,917,000 101,503,711 115,395,774 336,268,546 
1911 7,158,000 117,780,409 122,861,250 340,042,052 
1912 7,467,000 136,108,217 137,142,082 339,919,461 
1913 7,758,000 168,689,903 144,456,877 314,301,625 
1914 8,075,000 163,174,395 186,241,048 335,996,850 


Through all this period, the chief sources of revenue were cus- 
toms and excise taxes. The post office and government railways 
gave practically no net return. Taxes other than customs and 
excise were insignificant. The tariff was the great reliance of 
ministers of finance. It yielded large and increasing sums, but 
encouraged extravagance by the automatic increase it yielded 
when imports mounted. 

For the modest loans required in this period, federal ministers 
of finance looked wholly to English investors. Of the net debt 
in 1914, over 99 per cent was payable in London. Capital was 
too scarce in Canada and opportunities for investment too many 
for the sweet simplicity of the three per cents to appeal to home 
investors. Provincial, and to a less extent municipal, borrowers, 
sought the same market. It was to England, also, that railway 

1In Canada, until 1907, the fiscal year ended June 30; since that date, on 


March 31. By “the fiscal year 1914” is understood the year from April 1, 
1913, to March 31, 1914. 
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promoters, backed often by government guarantees, looked almost 
wholly for the hundreds of millions that were poured into railway 
construction in these years. All told, at the outbreak of the war, 
English investors held at least $2,500,000,000 of Canadian public 
and private securities, mainly government and railway bonds. 
The Englishman made few direct investments in Canadian enter- 
prises; he was a creditor, not a partner. The capital required 
for the business expansion of the period—as seen, for example, 
in the growth of the capital employed in manufacturing, from 
$353,000,000 in 1901 to $1,247,000,000 in 1911—came almost 
wholly from within the country. The chartered banks, extremely 
efficient and economical financial instruments, practically all 
owned by Canadian stockholders, increased their discounts from 
$388,000,000 in 1901 to $1,101,000,000 in 1914. United States 
investments, mainly in branch factories, mines, timber lands, and 
municipal and corporation bonds, reached over $600,000,000 by 
1913. 

Even before the war broke out, financial difficulties were loom- 
ing up. The construction period, with its lavish borrowing, its 
mounting imports and import duties, its hectic land speculation, 
had come to an end for the time. The country was realizing that 
the actual production of goods had not kept pace with expendi- 
ture, that the bulk of the energy of the past few years had been 
directed toward foundation enterprises, such as railways, which 
had not yet come to the productive point, or had been wasted in 
speculation. A readjustment set in, which fortunately was being 
effected without any serious crash, when the fatal August days 
of 1914 faced the Canadian people with a task immensely greater 
than had ever been foreseen. 

Without a day’s hesitation the government and people of the 
Dominion decided to take their full share in the struggle. In six 
weeks from the declaration of war 33,000 Canadian soldiers were 
crossing the Atlantic. Contingent followed contingent until by 
the summer of 1917 over 430,000 soldiers had volunteered for 
service, of whom three fourths had been sent overseas. 

The first steps taken in the war session of Parliament, in 
August, 1914, were directed toward averting financial panic and 
preventing the drain of gold abroad. The government undertook 
to issue Dominion notes against approved securities deposited by 
the banks. It authorized the banks to issue excess circulation 
the year round, instead of during the crop-moving period only, 
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to an amount not exceeding 15 per cent of their combined capital 
and reserve, subject to a tax of 5 per cent, and to make pay- 
ments in banknotes instead of in gold or Dominion notes. The 
redemption in gold of Dominion notes was also suspended. Power 
was taken to declare a moratorium, but this power was not exer- 
cised. ‘These measures amply secured their purpose, and while 
for some months commercial depression continued, there was no 
sign whatever of crash or panic. 

The fiscal year, which in Canada begins on April 1, was nearly 
half over when the war began. The estimates of the Finance Min- 
ister had provided for an expenditure of $146,786,126 on ordi- 
nary or consolidated fund account and $43,949,050 on capital 
account, or a total of $190,735,176. ‘To cover the war expenses, 
an appropriation of $50,000,000 was made in the August session, 
of which it was estimated some $30,000,000 would be required 
by the end of the fiscal year, on March 31. As a matter of fact, 
the war expenditure amounted to over $60,000,000, while ordi- 
nary and capital expenditure ran to within two millions of the 
estimates. 

To meet these increased calls, the Finance Minister relied upon 
an issue of Dominion notes, increased taxes, and loans in London. 

By the Dominion Notes act the government secured a loan 
without interest of $15,000,000. Under the previously existing 
arrangement, the government was authorized to issue paper, cov- 
ered only by a reserve of 25 per cent, of which 15 per cent might 
be in debentures, but all of which was in fact gold, up to $30,- 
000,000. Over this sum, all note issues were required to be cov- 
ered dollar for dollar in gold. The measure of August, 1914, 
authorized the extension of the amount for which only a 25 per 
cent reserve was required to $50,000,000, thus giving $15,000,000 
free. In November, the government by order-in-council issued an 
additional $26,000,000, of which $16,000,000 was lent the Cana- 
dian Northern and Grand Trunk Pacific Railway on the security 
of their own debentures, which had previously been guaranteed 
by the Dominion but could not be realized upon in the market 
conditions of that autumn. This action was later sanctioned by 
Parliament. Steps were taken to reduce the amount of incon- 
vertible paper outstanding, and by March 31, 1916, the total 
outstanding was $177,943,000, or an increase of $60,000,000 over 
March $1, 1914. Of this amount $144,000,000 was in $5,000 
notes, used only by the banks, and only $22,000,000 in the small 
denominations used by the public. The percentage of gold to 
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notes in circulation was at this time 68, as against only 41 per 
cent in 1880, and 35 per cent in 1900, so that ample security 
was provided. No fresh recourse has been made to this means 
of securing revenue since 1914. Today the ratio of gold held 
by the government and the banks to notes outstanding is greater 
by a small fraction than when the war broke out. 

In the emergency, it was not possible to devise new forms of 
taxation. ‘The only feasible plan was to utilize the customs and 
excise machinery, and this was done by imposing a tax on coffee 
and increased taxes on sugar, tobacco, and liquors, estimated to 
bring in $7,200,000 in the balance of the fiscal year. Slackening 
trade, however, and consequent falling off in imports brought a 
serious decline in the customs duties levied under the old pro- 
visions which the new taxes did not offset. The total customs 
yield for the year 1914-15, including the new taxes, proved to 
amount to only $97,000,000, or a decrease of $30,000,000 from 
the preceding year. 

For loans, there was as yet no thought of turning elsewhere 
than to the old source, London. Six months’ treasury bills were 
sold in that market in December, 1914, to the amount of £3,000,- 
000, over half of the proceeds being used to retire bills which 
matured in November; £1,300,000 of Dominion of Canada 1940- 
1960 stock was sold at 9414, and £5,000,000 5-10 bonds, bearing 
414 per cent, were sold at 9914 for public works expenditure. 
Arrangements were made with the British government for tem- 
porary advances for military purposes up to £12,000,000, with 
interest at the same rate the British government was paying, 314 
per cent. With a temporary loan of $5,000,000 from the Bank 
of Montreal, these measures gave the government ample credit 
balances both in London and in Canada. 

The result of this first war year’s financing was the addition 
of $113,000,000 to the net debt. The sudden falling off in rev- 
enue, coming at the very time that the demands upon the treasury 
were soaring, brought the result that it was necessary to borrow 
to cover not merely the whole cost of the war and of the capital 


expenditures, but a small fraction of the ordinary expenditure 
as well. 


When Parliament reassembled in February, 1915, it was ap- 
parent that the war would be a long one, and that much more 
drastic financial measures were required. In this session a further 
war appropriation of $100,000,000 was voted. The Finance Min- 
ister presented his budget for the next fiscal year, April 1, 1915, 
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Taste 2.—CANADIAN Feperat Revenve AND Expenpirure, 1914-15. 


Revenue } Expenditure 
Consolidated re- Consolidated fund ex- 
ceipts $133,073,482 penditure ....... $135,523,207 
Expenditure chargeable 
to capital 41,447,320 
Railway subsidies ...... 5,191,507 
Expenses in placing loans 4,911,360 
Sinking funds .......... 1,645,811 Sundry transfers ....... 274,656 
Net increase to debt.... 113,379,233 War expenditure ....... 60,750,476 
$248,098,526 $248,098,526 


to March 31, 1916, on February 11. He estimated the ordinary 
revenue for 1915-16 at $120,000,000. Ordinary expenditure 
would be $144,000,000, capital outlay $40,000,000, and war ex- 
penditure $100,000,000 with $20,000,000 floating debt to take 
up. ‘To fill this gap he proposed to raise $30,000,000 by addi- 
tional taxation, and the remaining $154,000,000 by loans. 

Of the $30,000,000 to come from taxes, the customs tariff 
was again relied upon for the bulk. A straight horizontal in- 
crease of 71% per cent ad valorem in the general and intermediate 
and of 5 per cent in the preferential tariff, levied alike on the 
free list and on goods formerly dutiable, with a few specific ex- 
ceptions, was estimated to yield $22,000,000 a year. The re- 
mainder was to come from a series of minor direct and excise 
taxes: 1 per cent on the note circulation of banks and the gross 
income of trust and loan companies, and the net premiums of 
insurance companies other than life, fraternal, benefit or marine 
associations; 1 cent on telegraph messages; 5 cents per $5 on 
railway or steamboat tickets and 10 cents on sleeping-car berths 
and parlor-car seats; stamp taxes, 2 cents on cheques, receipts, 
bills of exchange, express and post office money orders, bills of 
lading; 1 cent on letters and postcards; 1 to 2 cents on patent 
medicines and perfumery packages, and 5 cents per quart bottle 
on non-sparkling wines and 25 cents per pint bottle on sparkling 
wines. 

The weight of tradition, the strength of protectionist feeling, 
and uncertainty as to the country’s resources prevented any more 
effective attempt to meet expenditure out of taxes. An income 
tax was urged with growing force, but was still scouted in official 
quarters. 

For its borrowings, the government at first continued to look 
to London. A public loan of £5,000,000 floated the end of March, 
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at 414 per cent, was heavily oversubscribed. From the British 
government the sum of £2,000,000 monthly continued to be bor- 
rowed until June, 1915, when new sources of funds were found. 
In July, 1915, for the first time in its history, the Canadian 
government sought the New York market. Two note issues, one 
of $25,000,000 for one year and the other of $20,000,000 for 
two years, bearing 5 per cent interest, and with the privilege of 
conversion into 20-year debentures, were sold through the Bank 
of Montreal and J. P. Morgan and Company at the very favor- 
able price of 991%. A still more radical venture was the decision 
to float a loan in Canada itself. The chances of success in a 
country which, however great its resources, had little realized and 
concentrated wealth, and had been borrowing huge sums for over 
a decade, and had never raised a popular loan, seemed doubtful. 
The loan was offered in November, 1915, $50,000,000, 5 per cent 
bonds, maturing in 1925, at 9714. It was an immense success. 
In eight hours it was oversubscribed, and when the books were 
closed a week later, well over $100,000,000 had been offered. It 
was decided to increase the issue to $100,000,000, accepting the 
smaller subscriptions in full. Of this sum half was set aside as 
a loan to the British government, to finance purchases in Canada. 

Meanwhile the general financial condition had greatly improved, 
thanks chiefly to wheat and munitions. The wheat crop of 1915 
had proved the most remarkable in Canada’s history, in fact a 
freak crop difficult to parallel in any country’s history: about 
230,000,000 bushels were available for export at high prices. 
Then began the placing of Allied orders for supplies, at first in 
a small and hesitating way, with little realization of Canadian 
potentialities, but soon on undreamed scales. Trade revived; 
war orders meant importing machinery and supplies, and war 
order prosperity meant a revival of imports of luxuries, and so 
imports and customs duties mounted, and the difficulties of the 
Finance Minister were lightened. 

The change in the situation was most clearly marked in the 
reversal of relations between the Canadian and the British gov- 
ernments. When the year began, Canada was borrowing from 
Britain to finance her war preparations at home; when it closed, 
the Canadian government and Canadian banks were lending still 
larger sums to the British government to purchase munitions and 
other supplies on this side of the water. The conditions of ex- 
change in 1915 made some such step highly advisable in Britain’s 
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interest, and the revival of industry and of confidence made it 
possible for Canada. 


Taste 3.—CaNnapDIAN Feperat Revenve ann Expenpirvune, 1915-16. 


Revenue Expenditure 
Consolidated fund re- | Consolidated fund ex- 
ceipts .$172,147,838.27 | penditure ...........$130,350,726.90 
Other receipts......... 1,555.30 | Capital expenditure 
RD (railways, canals and 
$172,149,393.57 public works)....... 38,566,950.50 
Sinking funds......... $ 1,773,021.11 | Other charges......... 3,186,898.20 
Net addition to debt.. 165,780,087.81 War 166,197,755.47 
$339,702,502.49 $339,702,502.49 


For 1916-17 a war appropriation of $250,000,000 was voted. 
In preparing to meet this call, the Finance Minister, in present- 
ing his budget in February, 1916, at last determined to make 
the wealth of the country bear a more adequate share of the 
burden. Minor changes in the tariff were made: an increase in 
the duty on apples to protect British Columbia growers, and a 
revenue duty on oils. But the notable feature of the 1916-1917 
budget was the introduction of a business profits tax. The in- 
sistent need for fresh revenue, the rising popular discontent over 
the war profits of some munitions makers, and the example of 
Great Britain all urged action. British example was not fol- 
lowed, however, in determining the basis of the tax; a fixed per- 
centage rather than the pre-war profits were taken as the starting- 
point to compute the excess. Incorporated companies were to 
pay 25 per cent on the net profits in excess of 7 per cent, on 
capital employed of $50,000 or over; firms and individuals on 
the excess over 10 per cent. Companies with a lesser capital 
than $50,000 were required to pay the tax if the manufacture 
of munitions or war supplies made up 20 per cent of their busi- 
ness- The tax was to run for three years, and would be retro- 
active, covering all profits accruing after December 31, 1914. 
Reasonable deductions for depreciation and renewals were to be 
allowed. It was estimated that the tax would apply to about 
2,500 companies, and that it would yield $25,000,000 in the 
three-year period—which proved an underestimate. 

For the still larger loans required to provide the balance of 
the expenditure, the same markets were sought again. In March, 
1916, $75,000,000 was borrowed in New York at 5 per cent, on 
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5, 10, and 15-y it 99.56, 97.13, and 94.94 re- 
spectively, less § nissions. Six months later a 
second domestic $100,000,000 5 per cent bonds, 
maturing in 193 9714. The loan was again mor 
than doubly ov \ll subscriptions from $100 to 
$25,000 were ta e subscriptions above that sum 
cut down, and t BF ),000 offered by the banks, “if neces- 
sary,” turned insté to the Imperial Munitions Board. 
To the first loa 5,000 subscribers; to the second, 
35,000. In spit if the loans it was clear from 
these figures tha blic had not yet been reached in 
the degree alrea United Kingdom, France, and 
Germany. 

The arrange! tritish government continued to 


increase in magi plexity. At the outset, as has 


been noted, a larg ( la’s wal expenditure was financed 


by temporary lo british treasury. After June, 1915, 
practically not! ved for expenditure in Canada, 
though the pract 1, and still continues, of borrow 
ing from the Br y part of the amount required for 
the overseas exp Canadian forces. With an army 
overseas which 1 300,000 men, this latter expenditure 
soon became great lirect war outlay in Canada itself, 
and necessitated t of an Overseas Minister (th« 
Acting High Cor London, Sir George Perley) to 
supervise it. A s] ff ty arose in connection with the 
expenditure at tl Canada, like Australia and the other 
Dominions, has ur o bear every cent of the cost of main 
taining her own t when these forces are working in 
close coéperation B h divisions in the field, obtaining ra- 
tions, equipment from the same supply bases, it 
is difficult to det ely what the share of each con- 
tingent should bé ngement was accordingly effected in 
November, 1916, t te per head should be agreed upon to 
cover all expend Id not be differentiated. After 
careful study of f rations, forage, fuel, clothing, equip- 
ment, and genera munitions (the latter based not on 
the daily rate of « re of the Ministry of Munitions but 
on the consumpti ld, in April, 1916), it was agreed 
that this figure s! t 6 shillings per day per man. 
This of course did le the pay of the troops, which was 
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on a higher scale than the British rates and was provided direct 
by the Canadian authorities. 

“The indebtedness of Canada to the British Treasury at first 
took the form merely of an open account. It was expected that 
later a long-term loan would be issued in London to repay it, 
but a different arrangement was decided upon when the need of 
financial aid to the British government on this side of the water 
became clear. At the suggestion of the Finance Minister, it was 
arranged to issue to the British Treasury Dominion dollar bonds 
bearing the same rate of interest and with the same maturities 
as the British public issues from which the Treasury made the 
advances. These bonds were then to be used by the British gov- 
ernment as collateral for its loans in New York or in Canada 
itself. Up to February, 1917, the Canadian government had 
issued $122,000,000 to the British Treasury, chiefly in 31% and 
414 per cent bonds. 

This, however, covered only part of the indebtedness. The 
balance was left to be adjusted in a similar fashion later, or 
simply to be offset by the counter indebtedness of Great Brit- 
ain to Canada, which was reaching large dimensions. In 
Canada, as in the United States, in view particularly of the ex- 
change situation, it became practically necessary to provide a 
credit for the British government before war orders could be 
placed. In December, 1915, the oversubscription of the first 
domestic loan, $50,000,000, was turned over as a credit for the 
Imperial Munitions Board, the buying agency in Canada of the 
British government. In April, 1916, the Finance Minister, by 
an arrangement with the banks, acting through the Canadian 
Bankers’ Association, advanced another $75,000,000 for the same 
purpose; in July, $25,000,000 and in September, 1916, $50,- 
000,000 of the oversubscription of the second domestic loan. In 
November of the same year a syndicate of Canadian banks ar- 
ranged a credit to the British government of $20,000,000 for 
the purchase of wheat. 

In reviewing the fiscal year 1916-17, in his budget speech on 
April 24, 1917, the Finance Minister noted that the revenue had 
surpassed all expectations, both as to customs duties and as to 
the business profit tax. The total revenue had been $232,000,- 
000, or $100,000,000 more than in the year 1914-15. Of this 
sum, customs duties accounted for $134,000,000, excise for $24,- 
000,000 and the business profits tax for $12,500,000, with two 
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great steps had been taken in the direction of the conscription 
of wealth which the Opposition was demanding, the figures as 
to some of the larger payments made were put on Hansard in 
June, 1917, as follows: 


Taste 4—Comparative STATEMENT oF TAXATION uNDER Business Prorits 
War Tax Act, 1916, ann tHe AMENDMENT THERETO or 1917. 


| Statement show- 
ling what the as- 
jsessment would 
have been had 
the amendment 
of 1917 been 
in force 


Amount 


Name of taxpayer Accounting period 


Imperial Oil Co...| Jan. 1, 1915—Dec. 31, 1915 $734,046 $924,849 
Ford Motor Car Co, Oct. 1, 1914—Sept. 30, 1915 697,323 1,782,094 
Canadian Ex- 

plosives | Jan. 1, 1915—Dec. 31, 1915 | 609,537 1,337,631 
Northern Alumi- | 

num Co, ........| Jan. 1, 1915—Dec, 31, 1915} 341,679 822,332 
Steel Co. of Canada| Jan. 1, 1915—Dec. 31, 1915 308,240 | 337,055 
Ogilvie Flour | } 

Mills Co. ...0000+ | Sept. 1, 1914—Aug. 31, 1915 280,886 547,478 
Nova Scotia Steel | 

& Coal Ce... Jan. 1, 1915—Dec. 31, 1915 320,754 
Metal Drawing 

Co. | Jan. 1, 1915—March 31, 1916 3,5 669,551 
Canada Foundries | 
& Forgings......| Jan. 1, 1915—Dec. 31, 1915 36% 590,691 
Alberta Pacific 

Grain Co . 1, 1914—Aug. 15, 1915 78,66! } 377,220 
Richardson & Sons, | 

James (grain)..| Aug. 1, 1914—July 31, 1915 5,08 380,327 
British Empire 

Grain Co........|July 1, 1914—June 30, 1915 
F. W. Woolworth | 

Co. (chain of 

stores) .........|Jan. 1, 1915—Dec. 31, 1915 134,498 329,207 
Grain Growers | 

Export Co. .....|July 1, 1914—Aug. 31, 1915 130,777 387,956 
Toronto Chemical | 

Co. July 1, 1915—July 31, 1916 130,520 378,327 
Montreal Ammu- | 

nition Co. ......|)Jan. 1, 1915—Dec, 31, 1915 358,396 
Dominion Steel 

Foundry Co..... |Jan. 1, 1915—Dec. 31, 1915 112,048 273,180 
William Davies | 

Co. (packers) ...| April 1, 1914—March 30, 1915 109,624 
John Bertram Sons) 

Co. (machinery)| Jan. 1, 1915—Dec. 31, 1915 104,803 
Penmans (wool- 

lens) 
Dominion Steel 

Corporation .... 


Jan. 1, 1915—Dec. 31, 1915) 104,130 145,042 


April 1, 1915—March 31, 1916 | 103,721 103,721 


Canadian Fair- 
banks Morse & | 

Co. (machinery 
& munitions)... .| 


Jan. 1, 1915—Dec. 31, 1915 | 131,767 
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cates, on sale at the branch banks and post offices, in denomina- 
tions of $25, $50, and $100, maturing in three years, and issued 
at $21.50, $43, and $86 respectively, were placed on sale in Jan- 
uary, 1917. In August, $10 certificates were added, and it was 
arranged later that such certificates could be purchased in small 
instalments by use of the stamp-book method. Large numbers 
of these certificates have been taken. In connection with the 
fourth domestic loan, probably for $150,000,000, to be issued 
in November, it is planned to make a much wider popular appeal, 
particularly to the prosperous farmer, than ever before. The 
sale in New York of $100,000,000 two-year notes, bearing 5 per 
cent interest, and issued at 98, with 114 per cent to the under- 
writers, was the other important public borrowing of the year. 

During the year advances to the British government for the 
purchase of supplies in Canada continued. On August 27, the 
Minister of Finance announced that up to that time $285,000,000 
had been advanced by the government and $100,000,000 by the 
banks, to the Imperial Munitions Board. The government ad- 
vances would continue throughout the year at the rate of $25,- 
000,000 a month. In addition, $50,000,000 was advanced for 
the purchase of cheese, hay, oats, and flour.” During 1916 the 
value of the output of munitions had been practically $1,000,000 
a day; the orders for 1917 would reach $500,000,000, even though 
in some lines orders were lessening because of the ability of Brit- 
ish factories to cope now with the situation unaided. Even so, 
the fact that the British government could buy on this side of 
the Atlantic only to the extent that it could raise money here 
would make it necessary to extend the same policy of govern- 
ment and bank assistance to the other main commodities exported 
to Britain. 

The cost of the war for practically three years—to July 20, 
1917—has been given by the Minister of Finance at $623,000,- 
000. Of this amount $388,000,000 was spent in Canada and the 
balance in the United Kingdom and France. From April 1 to 
July 20 war expenditure in Canada amounted to $39,700,000 
and overseas to $62,600,000, or $917,000 a day: it doubtless now 
exceeds $1,000,000 a day. By the end of the fiscal year the 
debt will be $1,200,000,000 or $1,300,000,000, against $336,- 
000,000 when the war began. 

3In the month following this statement the banks advanced $155,000,000 


for the purchase of meat and wheat, and further large credits were fore- 
shadowed. 
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United States. While there is naturally some difference of opinion 
on policy, it is universally agreed that the administrative tasks 
have been admirably performed. In this work the Minister of 
Finance has been greatly aided by the chartered banks. The 
branch bank feature, and the coérdination possible through the 
Canadian Bankers’ Association, have made it possible for the 
banks to codperate very effectively in mobilizing the country’s 
financial resources. 


The war will leave Canada, in common with the other belliger- 
ents, with a heavy burden of debt, but it will leave her also with 
a fiscal system greatly strengthened by the inclusion of direct 
taxes, and, more important, with the consciousness of industrial 
and financial capacities hitherto unrealized. 


O. D. 
Queen's University, Kingston, Canada. 
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that might have become good companies, and that the older com- 
panies today would not be in existence if the level net premium 
reserve had been required by law from the first few years of their 
existence.” 

While there is fair agreement as to the principle stated above 
in regard to the allocation of the expense of new business, there is 
considerable diversity in the methods in use in different countries, 
and in the different states of the United States in putting the 
principle into practical operation. In the United States, the 
methods of loading for the expenses of new business that stand 
out most prominently are closely associated either with the modi- 
fied preliminary term method of valuation, or with the select and 
ultimate method. The merits and demerits of these methods have 
been the subject of lively debate* by both European and American 
actuaries. While it does not seem possible in brief space to give 
a satisfactory summary of the points made in these debates, it 
may be said that Mr. M. M. Dawson presented a paper in 1908 
before the Institute of Actuaries advocating the select and ulti- 


mate method. He had previously presented .the method before 
the Actuarial Society of America (1903), but without especially 


advocating it. The discussion of these papers, to which reference 
is made above, brought out the opinions of leading actuaries on 
the subject and showed that in a comparison of the two methods 
there were some good arguments for each of them. Both methods 
have, with limitations, the approval of high actuarial authorities, 
and the weak features of both have been pretty ably set forth, so 
that knowledge exists as to where safeguards should be provided. 

In the textbook from which the principle stated above is quoted, 
there are given* some criticisms of the preliminary-term and mod- 
ified preliminary-term methods of valuation and a defense of the 
select and ultimate method. As certain of these criticisms are 
likely to give an incorrect notion of the operation of these meth- 
ods, they call for some comment. 

Before proceeding to examine the views expressed in these 
criticisms, it should perhaps be pointed out that there is some 
danger of confusion in the use of the term “reserve” when em- 
ployed as it is in the discussion on which it is proposed to com- 

2D. P. Fackler, Transactions of the Actuarial Society of America, vol. 
VIII (1904), p. 78; Emory McClintock, ibid., p. 80, 

3 Journal of the Institute of Actuaries, vol. 42 (1908), pp. 425-472; Trans. 


Actuarial Soc, Amer., vol. VII, p. 418; ibid., vol. VIII, pp. 67-83. 


* Loc, cit., pp. 222-226. 
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sidered.”” On account of their convenience for some purposes, 
we easily and thoughtlessly fall into the habit of using level net 
premium reserves for purposes for which they are far from ideal. 

The position is taken in the textbook to which reference is 
made that there is a “borrowing from reserve” both in the various 
forms of preliminary-term valuations and under select and ulti- 
mate valuations, but that there is a difference between the two 
in that what is borrowed under the select and ultimate method 
will never have to be repaid because the mortality which would 
require it will never occur. 

To my mind, the methods are much better described, in a brief 
way, by saying that the definition of legal reserve has undergone 
changes in different states and countries so as to allow certain de- 
viations from the level net premium reserve. It is the purpose of 
such changes to adapt valuations to the principle that each policy- 
holder is to pay the expense of putting his policy on the books 
of the company, and to meet very practical conditions that are 
almost sure to confront any successful new company. 

Under full preliminary-term valuations the purposes are ac- 
complished by making the first year’s insurance term insurance, 
thus releasing for expenses the difference between the net premium 
for one year and the gross premium. In the case of ordinary life 
and twenty payment life, this difference is approximately the 
amount required for initial expenses. For higher priced policies, 
this difference becomes so large that some kind of limitation of 
the preliminary-term plan is desirable. It is the theory of the 
modified preliminary-term valuations that a proper measure for 
initial expenses is the loading under an ordinary life policy, with 
full preliminary-term method of valuation, and that therefore a 
higher priced policy such as a twenty year endowment policy may 
appropriately be preliminary-term only to the extent of an ordi- 
nary life policy. More precisely, it is held that for a policy with 
annual premiums greater than an ordinary life policy, the net 
premiums shall be formed by making such a level addition to the 
net premiums for ordinary life, with full preliminary-term valua- 
tion, as will cause the policy to be paid-up or mature according to 
the terms of the contract. The chief effect of the preliminary- 
term method is simply that the policyholder contributes a much 
greater loading in the first year and a less amount of loading in 


6D. P. Fackler, Trans. Actuarial Soc. America, vol. VIII, p. 79; ef., M. M. 
Dawson, Journal Institute of Actuaries, vol. 42 (1904), p. 438, 
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necessity of diverting funds to somewhat questionable purposes. 
Suppose an ideal case under the American Experience Table of 
mortality in which each of 100,000 persons of age 35 takes an 
ordinary life policy to operate with preliminary-term valuations. 
Let $21.75 be the gross premium per thousand, and $8.65 be the 
net term premium for this one year. Under the table, the number 
of deaths of the year is 895 and the interest on $865,000 is such 
that $895,000 is available at the end of the year to pay all the 
death claims. Moreover, the difference between $21.75 and $8.65 
or $13.10 is available on each policy for acquisition expenses. 
This is reasonably near what is required under present American 
methods of writing business, and there has been no borrowing 
from the funds of the company. Suppose, on the other hand, 
that these policies had been written on the level net premium valu- 
ation basis; then there would be no such amount as $13.10 avail- 
able from the new entrant and there would be a really significant 
borrowing from funds belonging to the group of older members, 
not only for the expenses on the policies of the 895 that die dur- 
ing the year, but also for the expense of the policies of the sur- 
vivors of the 100,000 insured. This illustration shows clearly 
that in a large way the preliminary-term method obviates the ne- 
cessity of borrowing the funds of the older policyholders to write 
new business. The holding of modified preliminary-term reserves 
instead of level net premium reserves does not mean that there is 
a deficiency in adequate reserves. Indeed, there is not the least 
evidence that, on behalf of the 100,000 persons used in my illus- 
tration, a company with insurance on the preliminary-term plan 
would have to borrow anything from the time the insurance is 
taken until the last claim is paid. The same statement would 
hold under the select and ultimate method, if the assumed saving 
in mortality is experienced. 

In all the discussion of this subject, the effective criticism on 
the one side is not against the modified preliminary-term valua- 
tions, but on the danger of carrying modifications too far. On 
the other side, it is held as pointed® out by the distinguished Eng- 
lish actuary, Mr. George King, as an objection to the select and 
ultimate method that “it would be very difficult to change the 
table to be used in the valuation when valuing by the select and 
ultimate method, because that would disturb everything.” Of 
course, in theory there is possible infinite variation of the select 


® Journal of the Institute of Actuaries, vol. 42 (1908), p. 454. 
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Bocarpus, E. S. Introduction to sociology. (Los Angeles: Univ. 
Southern California Press. 1917. Pp. 343. $1.50.) 


Exruiot, H. Herbert Spencer. Makers of the nineteenth century, 
edited by Basil Williams. (London: Constable. 1917. Pp. vi, 
330. 6s.) 

E.twoop, C, A. An introduction to social psychology. (New York: 
Appleton. 1917. Pp. xii, 343. $2.) 

This is a restatement as a textbook of the author’s Sociology in 
its Psychological Aspects. The author has succeeded in outlining 
the leading phases of his subject and has arranged his discussion 
helpfully in its sequence, subdivisions, and references. The repeti- 
tion sometimes seems monotonous but is probably needed in such a 
text. There is a catholicity about the author’s thinking that will be a 
wholesome corrective for one-sidedness in teacher or students; there 
is not only a willingness to see strength as well as weakness in di- 
vergent opinions but also a desire to gain the strength of each in 
some inclusive conception. The style is easy, so easy, in fact, that 
the student may be lulled into agreement rather than aroused to 
argument, and may respond to the pleasant flow of ideas by drifting 
with the current. 

The real limitation of the book for teaching purposes is its ab- 
stractness. The author probably realizes his desire to “avoid, as 
far as possible, an overspecialized scientific terminology”; but his 
illustrations are so few and so brief that the discussion is almost 
like a succession of conclusions about unknown facts, as far as the 
student is concerned. Certainly the richness of the author’s obser- 
vation and reading has supplied him with actual social situations to 
interpret and vitalize his conclusions. Then, why not give the stu- 
dent at least some concrete base on which to stand? If the teacher 
of the parallel reading can supply sufficient illustrative material, 
the present text can well serve to guide and strengthen the course; 
but, if not, the text may evoke confidence in the student without 
understanding. 

The first chapter is devoted to definitions and methods and the 
second and third chapters to the organic background and the inter- 
relations of human and social evolution. Then follow discussions 
of the unifying influences in society, the continuity of these influ- 
ences from generation to generation, and their change under nor- 
mal and under abnormal conditions. The next chapters expand 
previous statements into detailed analyses of instinct and intelli- 
gence, imitation and suggestion, and sympathy in the social life. 
The author’s success in combining different opinions is specially 
shown in his final chapters on the contributions of government, re- 
ligion, morality, education, etc., to social order and on the varied 
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Boyce, W. S. Economic and social history of Chowan County, North 
Carolina 1880-1915. Columbia University studies in history, eco- 
nomics and publie law, vol. LXXVI, no. 1. (New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co. 1917. Pp. 293. $2.50.) 

To be reviewed. 


Carnoun, A. W. A social history of the American family. From co- 
lonial times to the present. Vol. I. Colonial period. (Cleveland, 
O.: Arthur H. Clark Co. 1917. Pp. 348. $5.) 


Cosy, F. M., editor. New international year book; a compendium of 
the world’s progress for the year 1916. (New York: Dodd, Mead. 
1917. Pp. 839. $6.) 


Cram, G. F. Descriptive review showing development of the state of 
Pennsylvania. (Chicago: George F. Cram Co. 1917. $6.50.) 
Currey, C. H. British colonial policy, 1783-1915, (London: Mil- 

ford. 1917. Pp. 266.) 
Domintan, L. The frontiers of language and nationality in Europe. 
(New York: Holt. 1917. Pp. xviii, 375.) 

In view of the crisis in contemporary Europe this book appears 
most opportunely. Published under the auspices of the American 
Geographical Society of New York, lavishly supplied with maps 
and plates and with the usual apparatus of scholarship, the book 
seems qualified to become a standard source of information on the 
topics in the field it covers. C. D. 

utter, G. N. Economic and social beginnings of Michigan; a study 
of the settlement of the lower peninsula during the territorial per- 
iod, 1805-1837. (Lansing, Mich.: State Hist. Commission. 1917. 
Pp. 72, 630. $1; gratis to libraries.) 

Hammonp, J. L. and B. The town laborer, 1760-18382: The new 
civilization. (New York: Longmans. 1917.) 


Hanna, M. A. Trade of the Delaware district before the Revolution. 
Smith College studies in history, vol. II, no. 4. (Northampton: 
Dept. of Hist. of Smith College. 1917. Pp. 240-348. 50c.) 


Herrick, C, A. History of commerce and industry. (New York: 
Macmillan. 1917. Pp. xxv, 562. $1.60.) 


Hopees, H. R. Economic conditions, 1815 and 1914. (London: Al- 
len & Unwin. 1917. Pp. 91. 2s. 6d.) 


Horsiack, K. Chatham’s colonial policy; a study in the fiscal and 
economic implications of the colonial policy of the elder Pitt. (New 
York: Dutton. 1917. Pp. 219. $2.50.) 


Joan, C. E. M. Robert Owen, idealist. (London: Fabian Soc. 1917. 
Pp. 32.) 


KetTTLEBoRovGH, C. and Lapp, J. A., editors. The state constitutions. 
(Indianapolis: B. F. Bowen & Co, 1917.) 
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The Cutlers’ Ci 

WesTERGAARD, W ] West Indies. Under company rule 

(1671-1754). ntary ¢ hapter, 1766-1917. (New 

York; Macmilla I xxiv, 359, illus. $2.50.) 
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The foreign relations of the United States. Part I: 1. The demo- 
cratic ideal in world organization. 2. Future Pan-American rela- 
tions. Part II: 3. Future relations with the Far East. 4. Invest- 
ments and concessions as causes of international conflict. Proceed- 
ings of the Academy of Political Science in the City of New York, 
vol. VII, nos. 2-3, edited by H. R. Mussey and S. P. Duacan. (New 
York: Published by the Academy. 1917. Pp. xxxi, 331; vi, 129. 
$1.50.) 

A series of addresses and papers presented at the National Con- 
ference on Foreign Relations of the United States at Long Beach, 
N. Y., May 28-June 1, 1917. The following articles are included: 
“Economic access and neutralization of waterways,’ by J. Russell 
Smith; ‘““Labor as a factor in the newer conception of international 
relationships,’ by Jane Addams; “Socialism and the terms of peace,” 
by Meyer London; ‘Commercial and financial interests of the United 
States in the Caribbean,’ by Edwin M. Borchard; “Commercial and 
financial agencies of Pan-American Union,’ by James Carson; 
“Land ownership by aliens,’ by Hans von Kaltenborn; and five 
papers on “Investments and concessions as causes of international 
conflict.” 

Review of the historical publications relating to Canada. University 
of Toronto studies, vol. XXI. (Toronto. 1917. Pp. 192.) 

Contains twenty-seven items under the head of geography, eco- 
nomics and statistics, including several on Canadian railroads and 
a number on Canada in relation to the war. 


L’effort économique de la France pendant deux ans et demi de guerre. 
(Paris: Berger-Levrault. 1917. 1.50 fr.) 


Agriculture, Mining, Forestry, and Fisheries 
Introduction to Rural Sociology. By Paut L. Vocr. (New 
York: D. Appleton and Company. 1917. Pp. xvi, 443. 
$2.00.) 

Not long ago the reviewer was discussing with a well-known 
sociologist the place of rural sociology as a subject of study and 
instruction. “I am not sure there is such a thing,” said he. “To 
me rural sociology is more or less mythical. I’ve been prospecting 
for several years and recently I’ve had several graduate students 
and two trained investigators surveying the field—and J haven't 
struck pay dirt yet.” 


Rural sociology is a very new subject—and a very ambitious 
one—but perhaps few economists or sociologists today will deny 
the existence of a distinctively rural field of sociological study ; 
and a few, at least, dignify it with the title of social science. But 
whatever the status of the subject, this Introduction to Rural 
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vancing when some of the brightest products of modern civi- 
lization are going to find their source and development in the 
quiet, rational, cultured existence of the American village, re- 
newed, revivified, proud of its advantages, and offering those satis- 
factions which answer to the most fundamental cravings of human 
nature.” If this quotation is true, it shows the way to a com- 
paratively new point of study and attack—indications which 
county farm bureaus, social workers and rural social engineers 
may well follow. If true, even in part, the author has done well 
to emphasize the importance of a hitherto neglected social and 
political grouping. 

‘The book is well written with a fresh, virile, optimistic pen. It 
is purposely constructive. The author is imbued with the idea 
that data, statistics, materials, facts, should form the basis or 
starting point of a progressive program; that rural sociological 
research finds its justification in rural social service. Nearly 
every chapter ends with a list of remedial measures or a program 
of rural social advancement. Because of its basis of fact, its 
general freedom from dogmatic statement, its constructive intent, 
its modest claims and its virility, this is the most valuable book 
dealing with rural sociology the reviewer has read. 

ALEXANDER E, Cance. 

Massachusetts Agricultural College. 


The Organization of the Lumber Industry. With Special Refer- 
ence to the Influences Determining the Prices of Lumber in 
the United States. By Witson Compton. (Chicago: 
American Lumberman. 1916. Pp. x, 153.) 

The present military need of spruce for aeroplanes, of yellow 
pine for cantonments, and of Douglas fir for wooden ships has 
again brought lumber into the limelight, and books which seek to 
explain the peculiar conditions existing in the industry find ready 
circulation. Economists in particular will be interested in the 
present volume both because it contains a wealth of detailed in- 
formation nowhere else so easily accessible and because it em- 
ploys a method of price determination which differs in some im- 
portant respects from the so-called orthodox theory. 

In the introductory chapter Dr. Compton briefly reviews the 


lumber industry historically, emphasizing such topics as price in- 
fluences, leading characteristics, labor conditions, etc. Chapters 
2 and 3 depict the organization on the side of production and con- 
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ing fat profits from the dwindling supply of white pine, hastily in- 
vested in Southern pine, and later in Douglas fir. ‘The period 
which followed was one of shameless exploitation such as has been 
seldom equalled in all the sad history of our public domain. Men 
literally begged, borrowed, and stole in order to secure timber 
lands, and an era of Pinchotism, admirable in some respects, simply 
fanned the flames of speculation. 

This rapid absorption of timber by private owners exaggerated 
the danger of monopoly in the minds of buyers, dealers, and mid- 
dlemen, thus enhancing the actual influence of holders to determine 
prices, all of which resulted in inflating prices to a point above 
that set by the actual pull of demand and supply. The mere fact 
that a condition of competition existed in the lumber market was 
not alone sufficient to offset this bullish movement. Moreover, 
because mill owners thought they saw large returns in timber in- 
vestments per se they neglected the milling end of the business, 
making no sustained attempt to introduce cheaper methods of 
production. In fact, only today when facing a broken market, 
are concerted efforts in this direction being undertaken. 

The phenomena just outlined has been so apparent during the 
past decade that few writers have dared to ignore them, and Dr. 
Compton in failing to give them a place in his deductions clearly 
shows that he underestimates the effect on buyers, dealers, and 
middlemen of the assumed danger of monopoly which may be found 
in a market where competition freely exists, and thus to some ex- 
tent he vitiates the value of his final conclusions. 


To summarize: The author is to be congratulated on explor- 
ing a vast tract of hitherto uncleared territory, but since in his 
wanderings from the beaten path, he has obviously overlooked 
certain recognized factors in trail making, his goal cannot be ac- 
cepted as final until the other possible openings have been investi- 
gated and found either to be wrong or to coincide with his con- 
clusions. 


Epwin Crype Rossins. 
University of Minnesota. 


NEW BOOKS 


Arkrson, T. C. Semi-centennial history of the patrons of husbandry. 
(New York: Orange Judd. 1916. Pp. xii, 364.) 


Betiet, D. L’alimentation de la France et les resources coloniales 
ou étrangéres. (Paris: Alcan. 1917. 3.50 fr.) 
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the fabrication of goods in the home, from raw materials produced 
upon the premises, for use in the home; and, of such goods, only 
those are included which are now generally made in factories. Us- 
ing the terin in this restricted sense, the author aims (1) to show 
what influences affected household manufacture in the period un- 
der discussion, (2) to describe its extent and importance in the 
family economy, (3) to “connect the subject with the general eco- 
nomic and political history of the nation, and to portray it as 
one of the dominant elements in the life of this country for nearly 
two centuries.” 

The book contains eight chapters of very unequal merit. After 
an introductory chapter, chapter II discusses Factors Affecting 
Household Manufactures in the Colonies. This chapter suffers in 
the poor organization of the treatment of British and colonial 
legislative acts affecting manufacture, and from a lack of careful 
interpretation. The author apparently follows Beer in his in- 
terpretation of the effects of the British commercial legislation. 
It is a matter of note that several pages are devoted to restric- 
tions, bounties, and premiums, and less than one page to a coher- 
ent discussion of the most important economic influence of the 
period, so far, at least, as the northern and middle colonies were 
concerned—the West India trade. It is a weakness of the entire 
book that it fails throughout to take sufficient account of the effect 
which underlying economic conditions must have had upon house- 
hold manufacture, and fails, in consequence, to give a correct pic- 
ture of the part played by this type of organization in the eco- 
nomic life of the nation. 

By way of contrast, chapter III, The Status of Household 
Manufactures in the Colonies, is excellent. Chiefly devoted to a 
description of the extent and importance of household manufac- 
ture to the family economy during the colonial period, and the 
methods of manufacture in the home, it shows careful search of 
documentary records and skilful assembling of materials from 
original sources with those of other secondary writers. Much the 
same may be said of chapter VI, The Products of the Family 
Factory, which deals with the entire period included in the title. 
In these two chapters, mainly descriptive, the author is at his best. 
One feels, however, that the reliability of the statements of con- 
temporaries is not always carefully weighed, and the conclusions 
based upon them a little doubtful in consequence. These chap- 
ters suffer also by the narrow definition given to household manu- 
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facture. ‘The on nm of the partial family manufacture of many 
goods partly mad tside makes it impossible to weigh accurately 
the relative importance of household manufacture in the family 


economy. 
Chapter IV is devoted to the period from 1784 to 1809, during 
which the author regards household manufacture as “the dominant 


factor in the struggle for industrial independence.” One marvels 
that there is in this chapter no discussion whatever, save by in- 
direction, of the effect upon manufacture of the carrying trade 


which fell into ou inds at the outbreak of the Napoleonic Wars. 
Chapters V and VIII, A Year’s Output of the Family Factory 


and The Passing of the Family Factory, consist mainly of tables 
of statistics. ‘hose in the latter chapter greatly need compres- 
sion and are not scientifically used. They are cited to show the 
decline of household manufacture through the comparison of cen- 
sus statistics for 1840, 1850, and 1860 by value of goods made, 
making no refere to changes in the general level of prices or 
for decrease in the value of household-made goods due to the very 
improvements in f ry manufacture which they are intended to 
indicate. Cloth made in the household would of course be worth 
less in competition with factory-made cloth. The figures show an 


undoubted decline, but additional qualifications should have been 
placed upon their interpretation. 

Chapter VII, The Transition from Family- to Shop- to Fac- 
tory-Made Goods, contains an interesting analysis of the stages 


of industrial evolut Tryon divides the stages into (1) family, 


(2) itinerant-supplementary, (3) shop, (4) mill, small-factory, 
and (5) large factory stage. One is again surprised that the 
function of the merchant as a step between the handicraft and the 
factory stage is almost completely neglected, except for the ped- 
dler organizatio1 

The book will be of value to the economic historian as a con- 
venient and serviceable storehouse of data bearing on household 
manufacture. No other single volume known to the reviewer 
contains so much irce material on the subject for the country 
as a whole. Unfortunately it is not well organized; it lacks pro- 
portion and emphasis, and is conspicuously weak in interpreta- 
tion. The author’s generalizations and conclusions are sometimes 
inconsistent with data cited elsewhere in the book, and there are 
occasional careless statements, in which the author evidently does 


not say what he means These latter defects are apparently due 
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to haste in preparation. A revision along these lines would con- 
siderably increase the serviceability of the book as an “adjunct to 
history courses in elementary, high, and normal schools, and to 
certain courses in the department of home economics and house- 
hold arts,’ a use for which the book is in part intended by its 
author. 
Harvey A. Wooster. 
University of Missouri. 


Dressmaking as a Trade for Women in Massachusetts. By May 
Auurnson. Publications of the Department of Research of 
the Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, Economic 
Relations of Women, Vol. IV. United States Department of 
Labor Statistics, Whole No. 193; Women in Industry Series, 
No. 9. (Washington: Superintendent of Documents. 1916. 
Pp. 180.) 

Miss Allinson’s study of dressmaking as a trade for women was 
made in codperation with the Boston Trade School for Girls and 
reflects throughout the open-minded educator’s point of view. 
Dressmaking as a trade has much to recommend it in comparison 


with other employments for women—good wages, generally good 
surroundings, a recognized social status, an unusual field for ad- 
vancement, an occupation useful in itself to the worker, her fam- 
ily, and friends, 

An interesting chapter of the monograph traces the historical 
development of the trade through its several phases from hearth- 
stone to factory, showing, nevertheless, the persistent survival 
of primitive forms. Side by side with wholesale manufacture stand 
today the custom shop, catering to those who desire exclusive pro- 
duct with individuality and fine handwork, and the day worker 
who goes from home to home. 

It is perhaps trite to say that the problems of the dressmaking 
trade are questions of capital, credit, and labor. Of these the 
labor question is far the most important. With the development 
of the trade there has come increasing demand for skill in the 
worker while modern business pressures, crushing out the old 
apprentice system, have virtually deprived the young worker of 
the possibility of learning her trade in the shop, where there is 
no longer time to teach and the whole tendency is to make her 
a specialized worker. So acute has this situation become, it is 
claimed, that it even “‘menaces the existence of the industry.” 
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At this junctu he trade school seems to offer the most hope- 
ful means of meeting t mediate need. Most of these schools 
offer sewing and di iking courses, but such courses must be 
made to fit the girl for the trade and be not merely a part of a 
“home making” department if they are to fulfil this large industrial 
mission. In teaching dressmaking for the trade certain fundamen- 
tals must not be | sight of. (1) It is necessary to know the 
trade opportunities of the locality, the kinds of shops, methods of 
work in vogue, class of work, numbers employed, etc. (2) The 
school must set col tandards of efficiency in technique, ac- 
curacy, and sp While the girl making her own gown at home 
may baste and rip, try this effect or that, the girl in the shop must 
make every moti nt toward the finished marketable product. 
(3) The school n bridge for the worker the gaps between suc- 
cessive grades or sta of advancement in the industry. This 
is being most successfully done by schools that, with a knowledge 
of local conditions, w up the worker they send into the trade 
and offer short sup] entary and intensive courses which at each 
step help her to acquire quickly the knowledge and skill needed 
for the next advar nt. (4) The school should also recognize 
the problem of th: il character of the trade for which it is 
fitting the young ¥ r and provide, if possible, an alternate 
occupation. In ilities it has been found practical to 
alternate machi rk in the ready-made goods factory which 
prepares its prod idvance of the season of the custom shop. 
Special courses may well be introduced at such slack periods also. 

In setting forth the business conditions which most seriously 
affect custom dres sing (ch. 3) the study brings to the con- 
sumer her full responsibility for some of its most serious problems. 
The custom dressmaker, however limited her resources, dares not 
require prompt payment of bills from her patrons and conse- 
quently not only cash discounts herself, but is unable 
to pay her employ the full wages due. How far this may go 
is indicated in tal n pages 59-61. 

With such handicap and confronted by the competition of fac- 
tory-made goods and the large commercialized shop, the small 
customs dressmaker is being slowly squeezed out of her aforetime 


sphere of work. More’s the pity! 

While the monograph is essentially a direct appeal to the edu- 
cator, the historic eview of the development of the industry 
and the chapters h set forth present business conditions are 
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recommended to the thoughtful consumer. They are a real con- 
tribution where trustworthy statistics have been entirely lacking. 
Saran S. W. WaLpeEN. 


NEW BOOKS 


Barser, H. L. Story of the automobile; its history and development 
from 1760 to 1917, with an analysis of the standing and prospects 
of the automobile industry. (Chicago: Munson & Co. 1917. Pp. 
48.) 

Weeks, L. H. A history of paper manufacturing in the United States, 
1690-1916. (New York: Lockwood Trade Journ. Co, 1917. Pp. 
352. $3.) 

WvuprermMan, H. The enameled ware industry of Germany. (New 
York: Printed by Froman & Hacker. 1917. Pp. 93.) 

Abstract of the census of manufactures, 1914. (Washington: Bureau 
of the Census. 1917. Pp. 722.) 


Transportation and Communication 
The Kentucky River Navigation. By Mary Vernoerr. Filson 
Club Publications, No. 28. (Louisville: John P. Morton 
and Company, Publishers to the Filson Club. 1917. Pp. 
257. $3.50.) 

This volume makes a twofold contribution to the industrial his- 
tory of the West; first, as a study of the commercial development 
of the country tributary to the Kentucky River; and second, as a 
critique of the policy of river improvement as applied to that 
stream. The commerce of the river is studied mainly from the 
point of view of river improvement. The leading topics discussed 
in the volume are: (1) river improvement; (2) river commerce; 
(3) relation of commercial growth to river improvement; and 
(4) mountain traffic in relation to river improvement. 

During the régime of state activity, which extended to 1880, 
various methods were employed to secure funds for the work, in- 
cluding improvement by companies chartered by the legislature, 
and appropriations by the state itself. The author is of the opin- 
ion that financially this work was a failure (p. 30). From 1880 
to 1906, the federal government appropriated over $4,100,000 
for the improvement of the Kentucky, but no permanent increase 
in the traffic of the river resulted (p. 36). 

With reference to the relation of river commerce to the develop- 
ment of the tributary country, the author points out that as soon 
as rough trails were sufficiently improved to accommodate pack- 
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horses and wagons, y offered a shorter and safer passage to 
and from the Ohi | the interior settlements than did the Ken- 
tucky; thus traffic hat river was for many years insignificant 
(p. 48). During th irs, situation on one of the great high- 
ways leading into t tate was of more importance for industrial 
growth than locatio: the river. Commercially, the river towns 
compared unfavorably with the highway centers where the trans- 
montane routes int ted those from the Ohio (p. 77). Be- 
cause of their iso! | position, the river towns were important 
chiefly as points of shipment for outbound freight (p. 78). More- 
over, the introduction of the steamboat on the Ohio brought about 
serious conditions { the Kentuc ky River settlements, since large 
vessels could not 1 te that stream, and to avoid rehandling, 
manufactures moved the Ohio River; the preéminence of the 
central basin of the K ky became a thing of the past (p. 101). 
By the time that imy ment was resumed on the river the Blue- 
grass counties had t ceased to use it for commerce. Hence- 
forth, it was the m iin region which was looked to as the chief 
source of traffic. But t improvement of this section was de 
layed to such a lat te that the railroads offered a better means 
of communication than the improved river. 

Limiting the a1 f observation to one stream, the author has 
had the opportunity to study intensively the effect of the im- 
provement policy r a long period. In general, the conclusions 
reached in the e that “the benefit derived by commerce 
from the Federal k-water system up to the present has not 
been commensurate with the sums expended” (p. 112); that “it 
is doubtful that tl r commerce will be appreciably augmented 
by shipments from t yal field when the slack-water system is 
finished and navigation opened to Bk attyville” ; and that “the 
gradual absorption by the railroads of the mountain traffic renders 
the slack-water sy f little value. As matters stand at pres- 
ent the improvement represents a waste of money, labor and engi- 
neering skill”? ( p. 120) 

On the whole, t uuthor has proved her contentions. The 
method of handling evidence, however, is often troublesome to the 
reader, since important proofs are usually included in the foot- 
notes, and the reader obtains the idea that many of the statements 
in the body of the text are assertions. One would like to have a 
discussion of som« the larger matters relating to river improve- 


ment; namely, th« tions of flood control, conservation of for- 
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ests, use of water for power purposes, and conservation of the 
soil in the valley of the stream. But of these topics the author 
has little or nothing to say. 
Isaac Lipprncorr. 
Washington University. 


Principles of Railroad Transportation. By Emory R. Jounson 
and TuurMan W. Van Metre. (New York: D. Appleton 
and Co. 1916. Pp. xix, 619. $2.50.) 

This is really the fourth edition of Johnson’s American Railway 
Transportation, though it appears under a new title and a joint 
authorship. The book contains no preface, consequently there is 
no explanation given for the change of title and none is apparent 
from the contents of this latest revision. 

Part I, The American Railroad System, though somewhat am- 
plified and brought down to date, is essentially unchanged. Most 
of the old illustrations are retained, but a few new ones repre 
senting the latest developments in railway equipment have been 
added. Part II, The Railroad Service, required and has received 
a somewhat more complete revision. A still more thoroughgoing 
revision might well have been undertaken. For example, it may 
have been true thirteen years earlier that electrical engineers 
were handicapped by “their present incomplete knowledge of the 
force with which they are dealing,” but in 1916 a more nearly 
adequate statement of what they have recently accomplished with 
electric traction might have been made. So also it seems hardly 
worth while to repeat the predictions of Dr. Weyl, made fifteen 
years ago, respecting the future development of passenger traffic 
and street railways, unless some progress has been made toward 
their fulfilment. As an offset to these criticisms, however, mention 
may be made of the very satisfactory exposition of the new regu- 
lations and rate systems imposed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission upon the express companies. 

Part III, The Railroads and the Public, dealing as it does with 
rate agreements, pools, etc., presents little that requires revision, 
as these things were largely historical in character when the first 
edition was published in 1903. The chapter on rate making in 
practice has been greatly improved, but the description of the 
principal rate systems of the country, introduced in this edition 
for the first time, are hardly adequate, and no mention is made 
of the recent struggle of the railroads for a general increase in 
rates and fares. 
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The defects of the present system of regulation can be remedied 
(1) by a reorganization of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
establishing eight subordinate district commissions of seven mem- 
bers each, having jurisdiction over territories coincident with the 
major traffic areas—these commissions should represent the min- 
ing, manufacturing, and merchandising interests (combined), the 
agricultural interest, railroad labor, railroad management, law, 
engineering, and finance; (2) by a government guarantee of a net 
revenue sufficient to pay the interest on the securities of all fairly 
capitalized railroads which serve the public beneficially—this to 
be arranged so that the least prosperous of such roads shall earn 
a fair return, the “profit” above this in the case of the more pros 
perous companies being divided between themselves and the gov- 
ernment. 

If a workable plan of regulation be not devised, then the country 
will be forced into government ownership of the railroads. Amer- 
ican and European experience of state management of railroads 
is briefly (and superficially) reviewed and found unfavorable. 
Efficient management of so large a system as that of the United 
States would not be easily secured, if it could be realized at all. 
Rates or (compensatory) taxation would be higher, representa- 
tive government would be menaced, labor difficulties aggravated, 
and so forth. 

Mr. Wymond’s proposal is an interesting one, but does not 
come with the force that might possibly have marked it if his dis- 
cussion had been of a broader character. The discriminating 
reader is left in doubt as to the extent to which he can rely upon 
the author’s guidance. Mr. Wymond’s criticism of the Inter- 
colonial Railway, his comparison of the relative cost of passenger 
travel in Europe and the United States, his explanation of the 
cause of the acquisition of the Western Railway by the French 
government are instances of defective or improper argument. 
State regulation is found bad on every count. Most balance- 
sheets have an assets as well as a liabilities side and the accuracy 
of Mr. Wymond’s auditing would have been more easily recog- 
nized if he had borne this in mind. His affirmative arguments are 
often stated very positively, even dogmatically; objections are 
frequently ignored. This is not to say that he does not make 
many sensible and acute observations upon various points raised 
in his discussion. Perhaps Mr. Wymond should not be criticised 
for having failed to prepare a scientifically balanced essay when, 
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probably, he int: | only to produce a more or less ephemeral 
tract for the pur} f influencing the public opinion of the mo- 
ment. No doubt the evident conviction of the writer, the forcible 
way in which his opinions are presented, and the readable form 
in which they a ed will cause it to serve this purpose quite 
effectively. Ernest Ritson Dewsnvp. 
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The Development ] sportation in Modern England. By 
W. T. Jac: ['wo volumes. (Cambridge, England: 
The Univers Pres New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1916. Pp. xxii, 820. $7.25.) 

This work is es y a study of the development of roads 
and inland watery n England from 1500 until 1830, prefaced 
by a brief descript f conditions prior to the sixteenth century, 
and supplemented by mg account of the transition from canal 
and turnpike to 1 iy. In the choice of his title, therefore, Mr. 
Jackman is somewhat pedantic, choosing to follow the nomencla- 
ture of the professional historian, who dates the modern period 
from the end of fifteenth century. The reader will be dis- 
appointed if hi pects to find here a treatment of the later de- 
velopment of t1 portation in England. It is true that the 
author’s record of events reaches the middle of the nineteenth 
century, but this s to be merely by way of postlude in order 
that the significa of the transition to the railway economy 
during the first quarter of the century may be better understood. 
In spite of this limitation, Mr. Jackman’s field is quite extensive ; 
and it is a field in which, taken as a whole, there is but one rival 
with any serious ¢ to consideration, namely, E. A. Pratt in 
his History of Inl l'ransport and Communication in England 
(1912). But J n has dug down into the primary sources 
more patiently and re deeply than Pratt. 

A large share of the text is devoted to the history of the high- 
ways. The reputation of the Webbs’ scholarly volume (1913) as 
the best account of the administrative development of the English 
highway system still remains unshaken. Jackman’s particular con- 
tribution, and it is a valuable one, is in the accumulation of evi- 
dence, first, as to the state of the highways, and, second, as to 
the conditions and cost of travel and conveyance over the roads. 
The bibliography is especially rich in references to roads and 


turnpikes, though Miss Ballen’s well-known bibliography is not 
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listed; this appeared, however, less than two years before the com- 
pletion of Mr. Jackman’s treatise. In the list of maps and road- 
books, one notices the absence of any reference to the (at the 
time) well-known Travelling Dictionary of Paterson. 

Mr. Jackman’s inquiry into waterway development in England 
is decidedly more exhaustive than those of his predecessors, from 
Phillips to Pratt, and very few sources of information appear to 
have been overlooked. In the list of sixteenth century statutes 
concerned with river navigation, the act of 1535 imposing a fine 
upon persons injuring the navigation of the Thames escapes men- 
tion; and, in the account of the river Exe, so does the closing, in 
1290, of the opening hitherto left in the Countess Weir. Izacke, 
a useful authority on Exeter matters, does not seem to be included 
in the references. There must be ready recognition of Mr. Jack- 
man’s success in welding together an exceedingly scattered mass 
of material dealing with the progress of river improvement and 
canal building, enabling the student, for the first time, to gain 
really clear ideas as to the favoring and opposing forces that 
were at work and the significance of the economic results. 

Any writer dealing with the transitional period of English rail- 
way history naturally invites comparison with John Francis. 
Jackman is not the stylist that Francis was, but he adds much 
to our enlightenment by the greater array of data that he pre- 
sents. There are indications, however, that the same diligent care 
that marks the preceding chapters was not given to the checking 
up of authorities in this section. But, on the whole, the method 
of attack is praiseworthy. A few curious errors appear. It is 
difficult to understand why Anderson’s Recreations should be re- 
ferred to in proof of the statement that the possibilities of the 
application of steam to the railways were foreseen as early as 
1800. Certainly, not by Dr. Anderson! R. L. Edgeworth, to 
whom the author does not refer, advocated, in 1802, the establish- 
ment of four-track railways on the great roads out of London, 
to be operated by stationary engines and chains. One is also 
surprised to find so careful a student committing himself to the 
year 1847 as the date of establishment of the Railway Clearing 
House—of course, he is in very excellent company in his error 
(the Joint Committee of 1872, Gustav Cohn, et al.), but really 
the evidence is very plain as to the correct date (1842). There 
is a puzzling reference to the three navigations that connected 
Liverpool and Manchester about 1825 (p. 522). Also to the 
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“Moreton” railway (p. 485). One must demur to the strict ac- 


curacy of the assertion that, up to the time of the opening of the 
Liverpool and Manchester line, all other railways, except the Sur- 
rey Iron Railway, had contemplated the carriage of but one com- 
modity (p. 536) ; for the Stockton and Darlington project, though 
undoubtedly based mainly upon the carriage of coal, “contem- 
plated” (and actually achieved) the carriage of other commodities, 
and even passenge! The Surrey Iron Railway, by the way, 
might well have been inquired into, for information concerning 
the utilization of this public tramway would have been very ac- 
ceptable. On page 543, the text infers that, in 1835, there was 
continuous railway communication between Liverpool and Birming- 
ham, but the Grand Junction Railway, affording the connection, 
was not opened until 1837. Relying upon Jeans, Mr. Jackman 
allows Parliament to have sanctioned, up to and including 1836, 
only 34 railway lines, of a length of 994 miles. Reference to a 
more reliable authority would have made evident that for “up to 
and including” should be read “during.”? In some places, though 


not in all, the author is too ready, perhaps, to accept the asser- 
tions of partisan pamphlets at their face value. Is the reader 
expected to know by intuition that the Leeds and Selby Railway 
is part of the North Eastern of today, or that the Manchester and 
Leeds is part of the Lancashire and Yorkshire? In comparing 
the relative taxation of stage coaches and railways, it is not alto- 
gether satisfactory to leave out of account the burden of local 
rates upon the latter. The movement toward amalgamation is 
hardly given adequate recognition; but, fortunately, Cleveland- 
Stevens (1915) supplies his lack in this respect. 

Yet, on the whole, perhaps, Mr. Jackman’s treatment of the 
early railway period fulfils well enough its intended purpose. The 
controversy between the respective advocates of canal and rail- 
way systems, the causes of the decline of the canal system, the 
advantages and e\ 


ils arising out of railways, are all illuminated 
by his explorations into the ephemeral literature of the day. 

In conclusion, attention should be called to the series of ex- 
tremely interesting appendices, the preparation of some of which 
must have entailed considerable labor. The exhaustive bibliog- 
raphy has already been referred to. Its list of British Museum 
pamphlets bearing on the field is very welcome. As regards rail- 
way references, one wonders at the omission of Francis, Cohn, 
von Weber, Poussin, Steel, and others. Despite this or that omis- 
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sion or blemish, Mr. Jackman has reason to be satisfied with the 
achievement of an important piece of work that reflects great 
credit upon his research ability. 
Ernest Ritson Dewsnvup. 
University of Illinois, 
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cusses the methods of trade financing and trade development by 
European banks. ‘Three of the topics taken up in this section 
are of particular interest: (1) the pros and cons of the establish- 
ing of branch banks in foreign countries instead of dealing 
through correspondents; (2) conditions in debtor countries that 
influence banking operations connected with foreign trade; and 
(3) the probable relation of foreign investments to the future de- 
velopment of our foreign trade. 

Export Technique, volume IX, is a handbook explaining, with 
illustrations of documents and copies of correspondence, the pro- 
cedure of handling an export order in typical cases. It is con- 
crete and visualizes the steps taken; hence it will undoubtedly be 
useful to students, who only too frequently have no definite con 
ception of a “draft” or a “bill of lading.” 

Foreign and Home Law, volume X, is intended to serve as a 
guide “to help develop that business instinct in an export trader 
which will tell him when he can safely trust his own judgment or 
when he ought to be on his guard and either study the law care- 
fully himself, consult his general lawyer or resort to a specialist.” 
The author succeeds in this object. Significant differences in the 
legal systems and in the commercial laws of foreign countries are 
forcefully presented and the intricacies of foreign laws, in which 
an exporter may become entangled, are indicated. 

Importing, volume XI, gives a brief, sketchy account of im- 
port trade methods and of rules to be followed in importing. 
Nearly two thirds of the volume, however, is devoted to a descrip- 
tion of the customs service, customs procedure, and the adminis- 
tration of the tariff law. 

Factors in Trade Building, volume XII, explains briefly the 
foreign trade services of the United States Department of Com- 
merce and of other institutions such as the Pan-American Union, 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, the Philadelphia 
Commercial Museum, and the National Association of Manufac- 
turers. 

Although some valuable information is gathered together in 
these six volumes, they are in the main rather superficial. 

Me vin T. Coperanp, 

Harvard University. 


First Annual Report of the State Market Director of California. 
For the Year Ending December 1, 1916. (Sacramento: 
1916. Pp. 110.) 
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This report is a very comprehensive summary of the activities 
of the California St Com on Market, authorized by legis- 
lative enactment June 10, 1915. The commission consists of a 
director and a sec! rv whe chief ostensible duties are the 
maintenance of a cor n market for “receiving . . . the agri- 
cultural, fishery, dairy | farm products of the state of Cali- 
fornia and the selling and disposing of the same on commis- 
sion... ‘Twenty-f thousand dollars was appropriated to 
the use of the market, but it is supposed to be supported, in part 
at least, by commis charged for selling California pro 
ducts. 

As a matter of fact, no state commission markets have been 
established. The nearest approach to any actual marketing was 
the organization of Northern California Fish Exchange, an 
association of retail | wholesale fish dealers who for a time co- 
operated with the director to increase the consumption of more 
fish, more days in the week, at much lower prices and much less 
waste than formerly \s a demonstration it was successful; as a 
permanent marketing agency the exchange soon failed because of 
the bad faith of one of the members, a wholesale fish dealer. 

In general, the activit of the director have been confined to 
the dissemination of information concerning the supply and de- 
mand, methods of distribution and prices of California products; 
attempts to organize producers; assistance in finding markets for 
California products ; the preparation of legislative bills con- 


cerning the marketing of igricultural and fish products. The 


report shows that the peach growers, poultrymen, olive, prune and 


apricot raisers, dairymen, beekeepers, producers of citrus and de- 
ciduous fruits, hop growers, and hay, cattle, and rice farmers have 
all asked and received market advice and more or less assistance 
from the director. Evidence from other sources indicates that 
the commission is gaining the confidence of the farmers and the 
wholesome respect of at least some of the distributing agencies. 

The methods of t! rket director are to be commended. He 
recognizes the efficiency and stability of most of the present agen- 
cies of distribution. He proposes few radical changes in market- 
ing methods. His p ; for codperation on the part of the pro- 
ducers and organizat of the distributors and consumers. He 
purposes to bring about a better understanding of market rela- 
tions, more complete and authentic information of market de- 


mands and conditions, more complete and intelligent control of 
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shipments to eastern markets, in order that a regular supply of 
standard, branded California products may be placed upon the 
markets in such quantities as the market requires. The self- 
sufficiency and competitive arrogance of distributive agencies is 
exemplified by the director’s failure to bring together either the 
citrus associations or the deciduous fruit shippers of California 
(both of which are strong advocates of codperative action) into 
unions organized to disseminate shipping information for their 
mutual benefit. The director has produced figures to show the 
losses which now prevail and which might be eliminated by organ- 
ized distribution, and predicts that before long the wisdom of his 
plan will be apparent. 

State market commissions are increasing in number. Approxi- 
mately thirty states now have some form of market service under 
state authority. ‘They have arisen in response to a clear call for 
definite market information regarding farm products on the part 
of producers and a protest against high prices by consumers. 
Some of the commissions are independent state agencies with wide 
powers, some are organized in state departments of agriculture, 
some in agricultural colleges, some in both. More will be estab- 
lished; and much more state control of prices and agencies of dis- 
tribution will come to pass very soon. This report indicates some 
useful lines of service open to a thoroughly efficient and well- 
organized market commission. 

ALEXANDER E. Cance, 

Massachusetts Agricultural College. 


Merchandising. By Joun B. Swinney. Modern Business Series, 
Vol. XIX. (New York: Alexander Hamilton Institute. 
1917. Pp. xxi, 355.) 

In the latter chapters of volume V (Marketing Methods) of 
this series the operating methods of the manufacturer in market- 
ing his goods were outlined; the corresponding operating methods 
of the wholesaler or jobber and of the retailer are presented in 
this text on Merchandising; and the reader of the latter volume is 
assumed to know the contents of the former volume, as well as the 
principles of organization, management, advertising, salesman- 
ship, accounting, credits, etc., as given in other volumes of this 
series. The data for Merchandising were assembled, by experi- 
enced investigators working under Mr. Swinney, largely by in- 
terview and special visits to the various business centers of the 
country, and by correspondence and questionnaires. 
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The text is divided into two parts: Part I, Wholesale Mer- 
chandising, part II, Retail Merchandising. The manner of treat- 
ment is practically the same for each: the selling field is analyzed, 
the selling policies are predetermined, the internal organization is 
outlined, and the four departmental activities of financing, buying 
merchandise, selling (including advertising) merchandise, and 
operating, are detailed. ‘Wholesale Merchandising” is made to 
include the operations of (1) the jobber proper, (2) the hybrid 
jobbers—manufacturing jobbers and semi-jobbers, (3) codper- 
ative jobbing, and (4) agency jobbing—as done by selling agent, 
factor, commission merchant, and broker. Just as the treatment 
of “Wholesale Merchandising” proceeds from the ordinary job- 
ber to the modifications made necessary in other types of special- 
ized wholesaling, so the treatment of “Retail Merchandising” pro- 
ceeds from the departmentized general store, as the “most suit- 
able type for the general discussion of the different retail func- 
tions,” to the “modifications necessary for specialty stores, large 
department stores, chain stores, mail-order houses, and coépera- 
tive stores,” given in the latter chapters. 

One of the special virtues of the Modern Business Series has 
been its clear-cutting of volumes; there has been a remarkably 
small amount of overlapping, the writers have hewn closely to 
their field. The introduction of this volume on Merchandising 
has forced a reduplication of materials; this overlapping is due 
to the fact that the sales department of the manufacturer and its 
operations as detailed in Marketing Methods covers in no small 
degree the matter of distribution through jobbers, agents, and 
retailers, and also to the fact that the sales organization and sell- 
ing methods of manufacturer and jobber are similar. Much the 
same ground is therefore covered twice, with the results: (1) that 
both volumes must be read in conjunction to get a full treatment 
of jobbing, for many jobbing problems, as private brands, price 
maintenance, etc., are not treated at all or only slightly in Mer- 
chandising, and the author hurries through certain subjects and 
refers the reader to sections of Marketing Methods and Salesman- 
ship; (2) that the author does not often bring out how a subject 
differs in its relation to jobber-selling and to manufacturer-sell- 
ing; although there are exceptions, as on pages 95-96, where the 
different relation of manufacturer and jobber to retailer advertis- 
ing is presented; and (3) that at times the author himself is con- 
fused, as on page 72, where to illustrate the cost of employing and 
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training salesmen the costs to a manufacturer rather than to a 
jobber are used. ‘The reviewer believes that the Institute should 
stick to its former policy and make each volume complete in itself. 

Inasmuch as discounts—trade discounts, cash discounts, and 
special discounts—have come to play such a very important réle 
in modern merchandising it does not seem to the reviewer that the 
wuthor has given this subject true emphasis and proportionate 
treatment. One of the most commendable features of the book is 
the accentuation of how merchandising policy (as to price, com- 
petition, credits, and service) affects the details of the sales 
methods and of the sales system of the trade. The book contains 
excellent material on the internal organization of the jobbing 
house, on automatic buying control, and on codperative jobbing. 
It fails, as probably every text must, to present in a distinguishing 
and perspicuous way the business of jobber, selling agent, factor, 
commission merchant, and broker. 

Ray B. WesrerFievp. 


Vale University. 


Trade Fallacies. A Criticism of Existing Methods and Sugges- 
tions for a Reform towards National Prosperity. By 
Artruur Krrson. * With a preface by Francis Sroprorp. 
(London: P. S. King & Son, Ltd. 1917. Pp. xi, 286. 5s.) 

From December, 1915, to February, 1917, a series of articles 
appeared in the British magazine, Land and Water. The purpose 
of these articles was to educate the general reading public along 
the line of possible trade and monetary reforms. This material, 
revised and somewhat expanded, now appears in book form under 
the caption given above. The author, Mr. Arthur Kitson, is de- 
scended from a family of English manufacturers, and has him- 
self, for more than thirty years, been actively engaged in manu- 
facturing in both Great Britain and the United States. 

The trade fallacies discussed in the book may be conveniently 
grouped for purposes of this review under four general heads: the 
gold standard, the English banking system, free trade, and laissez 
faire in industry. 

The author holds that the gold standard as it works out in 
Great Britain is inimical to the industrial progress of the nation. 
It results in making the amount of currency available dependent 
upon a relatively small store of gold. Every community demands 
a certain amount of currency to effect its exchanges. In Great 
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Britain because of 1 Bank Charter act gold, at the best an ex- 
pensive tool, must | | as a medium of exchange. Anything 
affecting the gold 1 f the nation reduces the amount of 
currency available for current transactions and seriously ham- 
pers business. ‘The p nt antiquated system should be super- 
seded by an issue of notes based on national credit which would 
meet all internal 1 ements for a medium of exchange. Besides 
this a gold fund « iy £100,000,000 should be held by the gov- 
ernment to meet international payments, and this fund should be 
administered in the interests of the whole country. As proof of 
the advisability of est hing a national paper currency he cites 
the success of the present temporary issue of £1 and 10s notes. 
The Bank Charter act, Gresham’s law, and the Legal Tender acts 
are seriously censured. To complete the monetary reform, Mr. 
Kitson suggests that the decimal system should replace the pres- 
ent fractional syst f coinage. 

The banking syst n England has gradually developed into 
a private monops eaded by the Bank of England and ably 
seconded by the London joint-stock banks. This monopoly has 
been used to create profits for stockholders and to that end has 
loaned largely to foreign interests, especially German. British 
industry has suffered severely and either has failed on the pre- 
sentation of adequat irity to get accommodation or has ob- 
tained such accommodation at nearly ruinous rates. The basis 
of bank credit is gold. Now when the gold reserve appeared to be 
threatened the only method of protection was to raise the bank 
rate and every time this has been done it has proved a great hard- 
ship to home industry and often a positive disaster. Three sug- 
gestions are made for reform: a mutual or codperative system of 
banking, a thoroughly democratic competitive system, or a com- 
plete national system. The author seems to favor the first. 

The idea of free trade held by many, namely that of barter or 
an exchange of gox igainst goods, says Mr. Kitson, is all folly 
in these days. Free trade is not an exchange of the surplus pro- 
duced in one country for the surplus produced in another, but 
rather an exchange of goods and services for money and credit. 
Such an exchange may mean financial dominance of one nation by 
another. Through shrewdness, cunning, and trickery one nation 
may obtain econon premacy over other nations, especially the 
smaller ones. Beca of the growth of trusts, big banking and 


financial houses, and other forms of concentrated economic power 


| 
I 
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a nation under free trade is at a disadvantage. In these days 
economic power often also means political power, and here we have 
the greatest danger to national life. There is no doubt but that 
theoretically free trade is advantageous and has worked for in- 
dustrial progress within national boundaries, but because of the 
chauvinistic policies of some nations it will not work internation- 
uly. Thus to meet “the war after the war” it is argued that 
Great Britain should adopt measures of protection through tariffs 
and close trade agreements with her allies. 

Laissez faire in industry like laissez faire in government has 
proven socially worthless. Industries governed by narrow self 
interest have not developed that degree of efficiency, especially 
toward labor, which an enlightened age demands. Due to the 
exigencies of war the British government, through an expert board 
of control, has taken over more than 4,000 plants employing be- 
tween 2,000,000 and 2,500,000 people. The result has been most 
satisfactory in every way; the industries involved have prospered 
and the employees have been greatly benefited through higher 
wages and better treatment. Through judicious guidance, the 
government has preserved private initiative and at the same time 
has gained all the benefits of centralized control. The author 
maintains that this system should be continued after the war, for 
experience shows it has resulted in the equalization of industrial 
and labor conditions throughout the country, has made possible 
high wages, continuous employment, better treatment of labor, 
and, in general, great industrial prosper.cy. 

The author has a lucid style which makes the book easy to 
read. He has refrained from indulging in technicalities, and be- 
cause of the popular treatment of the various topics he has been 
able to touch only the most significant points. The trained eco- 
nomic reader would wish for a more extended discussion in many 
places. Those who are familiar with the controversy waged over 
greenbackism in this country in the early seventies will find some 
old acquaintances in the arguments raised in this book. Un- 
doubtedly the sound money extremists and reactionaries would be 
highly scandalized at the outspokenness of Mr. Kitson. 

Everetr W. Goopuve. 

Colgate University. 
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Dusarpin, M. 1 les exportations et des importations 
pendant la qu Morin & Millaut. 1917. Pp. 282.) 
Fitsincer, E. B Latin America. Obtaining orders, 
filling orders, sh lers, payment for orders. (New York: 
Irving National | Pp. 183.) 
This particula 1 interesting volume has been pro- 
duced in the h rve as a useful guide and handbook 
to those engaged ted in the trade relations between the 
United States \merica. Written primarily from the point 
of view of on ntering this field of business the work 
presents a vé ind definite analysis of Latin America 
trade possibilit s to be commended not only for its 
great amount o ind pertinent suggestions to Amer- 
ican merchan the very complete list of sources of 
additional inf ch it contains. Coming out at such an 
opportune tin hould fill an important patriotic and 
commercial need i g our foreign trade relations after the 
war. On act e of the text many topics are neces- 
sarily touched estive manner. Martin J. SHuGRUE. 
O'Connor, W. |! t of living. Sugar. Cold storage in 
Canada. (Ott 1 by J. de L. Taché. 1917. Pp. 39; 
63. 5c. each 

Mr. W. F. O'¢ working on the problems connected 
with the cost ( ida. His first report, dealing with 
Sugar, shows rs in Canada have not made excessive 
profits during t 1 traces the rise of prices mainly to the 
shortage of ra o the latest Cuban revolution. He de- 
scribes in deta ir system of freight rates on sugar aimed 
to set the who il juality in reaching retailers. The in- 
consistency of n refusing to sell to any retailers except 
the departmen " brought out. While the refiners have 
technically vi w concerning combinations, Mr. O’Con- 
nor holds that é ments have been harmless. 

In the repo S e in Canada are presented many in- 
teresting statist leading to the conclusion that “The 
operations of companies have been fairly conducted” 
although som: lave made excessive margins. Because 
of the increased however, Mr. O’Connor thinks that profits 
have been larg rgins should be reduced. But little would 
be gained by t ) the way of price reduction. It is 
interesting to the same commissioner who repeatedly em- 
phasizes the i »f knowing costs, in the report on Sugar, 
should ignoré sing the question of the profits of cold 
storage comp [hese reports, while not notable for their 
logic, contain ng data 


Frank H. 


Putsrorp, E. | 1 the empire: 1914 and after. (London: 
King. 1917. 7 
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Roperts, G. E. Property rights and trade rivalries. (New York: 
National City Bank. 1917. Pp. 21.) 

ZIMMERMANN, E. W. Foreign trade and shipping. (New York: 
Alexander Hamilton Inst. 1917. Pp. xviii, 356.) 


The third annual report of the New York State Department of Foods 
and Markets for the year ending December 31, 1916. (Albany: 
Dept. of Foods and Markets. 1917.) 


Accounting, Business Methods, Investments, and the 
Exchanges 
Accounting Principles. By Tuomas W. Mircuerti. Modern 
Business, Vol. IX. (New York: Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute. 1917. Pp. xix, 396.) 

The book consists of twenty chapters, a table of contents and 
an index. Chapter 1 is devoted to a historical survey of account- 
ing; chapters 2 and 3, to the theory of double entry bookkeeping; 
5-7, to classification of accounts and description of the different 
accounting books and records; 8, to valuation for accounting 
purposes; 9, the trial balance; 10-13, discussion of assets and 
income accounts and financial statements; 14, opening and closing 
entries of a ledger; 15-16, labor saving devices and checks for 
accuracy ; 17-19, interest computations and depreciation ; 20, con- 
crete illustration of opening books, recording transactions and 
showing results of operation. 

There are several glaring shortcomings which are scarcely justi- 
fied even in a book intended primarily for business readers. (1) 
Reference is made repeatedly to functional accounting, and the 
fundamental ideas of the book, especially those of valuation and 
depreciation, involve the functional view; but there is nowhere 
a clear presentation of the concept, much less an outline of classi- 
fication based upon it. (2) In functional cost accounting, the 
so-called work order system of determining property and expense 
charges is practically an indispensable means, and it is extensively 
used by corporations; but it is not mentioned in this book. (3) 
In a chapter devoted to labor devices, there is not even a passing 
reference to the great tabulating machines like the Powers and 
Hollerith, which are essential to any extensive functional classifi- 
cation. (4) Although factory accounts are used in the chapter 
on application of principles, there is no systematic presentation 
of factory cost accounting, in spite of the functional cost view 
underlying most of the discussion. 
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In the preface, t thor mentions his critical analyses of ac- 
counting principl the light of economic fundamentals. It is 
true that the book shows clearer economic insight than the average 
treatise on accounting, but it is no less categorical and emphatic. 
The claim to new ideas introduced in accounting literature 
scarcely requires introduct ry notice. The “turned and unturned 
capital” as a concept is old; it has probably never been offered 
definitely as the basis of accounting because it would be arbitrary 
to make it so. The located cost” idea in depreciation was ex- 
cellently presented by Leake in his book on depreciation; it is 
fairly common property among teachers of accounting; it has 
been discussed by the reviewer in his classes without thought of 
originality. The author’s view of cash discounts is merely an 
adaptation of Fetter’s theory of value, and it was extensively dis- 
cussed by the reviewer in the Journal of Accountancy in April 
and May, 1913. 

A dogmatic positivism runs throughout the book wherever real 
principles are involved. It appears in the “turned and unturned 
capital” idea as the basis of accounting, the presentation of debits 
and credits, the discussion of valuation, the statement of deprecia- 
tion and the idea of cash discounts. It is clearly impossible to 
enter here into a discussion of all these matters. But it may be 
worth while briefly to consider the treatment of depreciation. 

The author’s general view of depreciation is interesting, but 
not new, except perhaps as to terminology; but it is established 
emphatically instead of analytically. He considers depreciation 
as a matter of cost allocation and not value determination. He 
presents the entire purpose of depreciation accounting as the 
distribution to operation of capital costs which are periodically 
reincurred, instead of the more common view of the adjustment 
of values and the reservation of income as values are consumed 
in production. If the purpose of an accounting system is definitely 
to show functional costs, the author’s view is correct; but not 
necessarily, for even the definition of costs would be a matter of 
specific business policy and not absolute principle. But may there 
not be other purposes than the showing of functional costs? Is 
not purpose a matter of operating policy rather than categorical 
principle? Why not, if business reasons demand, attempt to show 


values instead of costs? 
But suppose we admit, as the reviewer does, that cost allocation 
is the more desirable view for ordinary business purposes, again the 
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author’s particular method for determining the allocation is dog- 
matically asserted as solely correct in principle. His method 
may be best explained by use of his own illustration. He assumes 
the purchase of a new machine with an expected life of five years, 
with an equal annual operating efficiency, bringing a return of 
1,000 a year. The capital cost is viewed as the present value 
of the future returns—$1,000 a year for five years discounted on 
a 15 per cent basis. The total cost was thus $3,352.15, repre- 
senting $869.56 for the first year’s discounted return of $1,000, 
$756.14 for the second year, etc. Now the author would dis- 
tribute the depreciation over the five years, according to the above 
constituent parts of the total cost. He calls this the “allocated 
cost principle.” 

Admit that the first cost represents roughly the discounted 
value of expected future returns, why must a particular method 
of allocation follow as a principle? Why not make the distribu- 
tion as well or better according to the value of the returns as 
they mature instead of their value when the machine was first 
purchased? Where is the absolute necessity in the latter pro- 
cedure? But if we forget principle and consider desirable operat- 
ing policy, is it reasonable to diminish materially the depreciation 
charges with the passage of time? Why charge considerably 
larger costs in proportion to production during the earlier than 
the later years of a capital instrument? Would it not usually 
be better to make relatively an even annual distribution? 

If we adopt the cost allocation view, which is a matter of policy 
and not principle, we have then to determine further the policy 
of how specifically to make the distribution. Where is there any 
real principle involved? Various methods may be used, each hav- 
ing its special advantages and disadvantages. In general, there 
is a threefold choice: (1) there may be an even annual assign- 
ment, according to the so-called straight-line method; (2) an in- 
creasing annual assignment, according to the sinking-fund method ; 
(3) a decreasing assignment according to the author’s special 
“principle,” or according to the better known balance-of-cost 
method. We are dealing here with a special aspect of joint costs ; 
and the specific allocation of joint costs is, of course, always a 
more or less arbitrary matter. 

Joun Baver. 

Princeton University. 
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Credit and the ¢ By Perer P. Wan tstap. With the 
Collabora \\ S. Jounson. Modern Business 
Series, Vol. VIII N York: Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute. 1917 , 342 

This text h is |] l 1 seve ral editions since its intro- 
duction into the M Business Series in 1914 by Mr. Wahl 
stad; the cont rement have not, however, changed 
much. It covers ¢ Collections, and Bankruptcy. The author 
was assisted by P C. W. Gerstenberg in the preparation 
of the legal matt pters on bankruptcy and the rem 
edies available { tection of merchandise creditors. 

The purposes nd the scope are stated as follows: Al 
though the text ° the whole field of commercial pro 
cedure in both nd retail business, special emphasis is 
laid upon the « f ci title and upon the analysis of 
credit informat view to determining the existence of 
such title on 1 t seeker’s part”; its object is to shed 
“considerable n¢ zht upon old questions” and to advocate a 
credit policy wl ’ mend itself as “safe and profitable in 
the conduct of n credit department”; and it “discusses 
the means by whic redit man is made a constructive force 


in business.” 


Its scope is d » t] redit features of the wholesale and 
retail business ; ot concern itself with personal, public, 
financial, or ban t is restricted to “mercantile credit.” 
To the reviewer too narrowed in scope; since jobbers, 
agents, and reta proc credit at banks and their success 
or failure is din d upon accommodation at banks, 
differences of attit | practice between the bank credit man 
and the comm t man become of great importance, and 
warrant special c ition of the bank credit man’s position. 
The problem of esaler or retailer is quite as much a 
problem of procu > credit as extending credit; and while only 
the extension of lit is handled by the wholesaler’s or retailer’s 
credit man, the t 4 ! lit man passes upon credit which the 
wholesaler or 1 procures and is influenced by certain dif- 
ferent credit fact 

In the light of | ntion to lay “special emphasis . . . upon 
the analysis of formation,” it is decidedly disappointing 
to find but four ] ind a half given to principles of analysis 


and these even 


»f statements found in nearly every 
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text on the subject. If any credit man were to be guided solely 
by the principles given, this “most important part of the credit 
department’s work—namely, to analyze this information in order 
to reach an intelligent conclusion,” would be poorly done. For 
instance, for the analysis of the merchandise inventory, suggestive 


given but no positive guiding principles. In 


interrogations are | 
stead of presenting such guiding principles twenty-three pages 
of illustrations of analyses are given from which the novice is 
presumably to discover principles. 


The author takes a firm stand against “credit insurance” and 
argues that security lies only in “conservative management.” It 
is regrettable that he does not take a positive and aggressive 
stand for the “trade acceptance” and so help the propaganda 
if the National Association of Credit Men, the Federal Reserve 


Board and banks, and the leading bankers and others for the 


substitution of the trade acceptance for the open-book-account 
system. In chapter 10, he also fails to bring out the great in 
fluence which the wholesalers’, retailers’, and credit-men’s asso 
ciations have in determining and affecting the terms of sale in 
the trade. The work of the National Association of Credit Men 
is well described; in connection with it a statement as to the 
composition and internal organization of the association would 
prove helpful. 

The most complete chapters are those devoted to the sources 
and collection of credit information and to credit protection. 
The use of financial statements, mercantile agencies, credit clear- 


ing, and the reporting by banks, attorneys, and selling agents 


are given in an instructive and interesting manner. The char 
acter and qualifications of the credit man are well portrayed. The 
text is a well-rounded and proportioned contribution to the litera 
ture on credit extension, and bears very intimate relations to the 
volumes of the Modern Business Series on Salesmanship and Sales 
Management and Marketing Methods. 


Vale University. Ray B. WestTerrievp. 
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Costigan, G. P. Cases on the law of property. Vol. 5. Wills, de- 


scent, and administratior St. Paul: West Pub. Co. 1917. Pp. 
xx, 781.) 

Ex.prince, H. F. Making advertising pay; a compilation of methods 
and experience re ds drawn from many sources; with comment on 
the various phases of advertising by recognized authorities. (Co- 
lumbia, S. C.: State Co. 1917. Pp. 231.) 

Farrar, G. P. The ty; iphy of advertisements that pay. How to 
choose and combine type faces, engravings and all the other mechan- 
ical elements of modern advertisement construction. (New York: 
Appleton. 1917. Pp. xvi, 282. $2.25.) 

Feiss, R. A. The spirit of scientific management. (Cleveland, O.: 
Joseph & Feiss ¢ 1917.) 

Ficker, N. T. Shop expense analysis and control. (New York: 
Engg. Mag. Co. 1917. Pp. 236, charts. $3.) 

Fietp, C. C. Retail buying; modern principles and practice. (New 

P 
York: Harper. 1917. Pp. 219. $1.25.) 
Goutp, G. B. The cost of power, a big business problem. A manual 


of valuable information for business executives. Second edition. 
(New York: Fuel Engg. Co. of N. Y. 1917. Pp. 125, charts.) 


GrirritH, J. B. Pract bookkeeping; a working handbook of ele- 


mentary bookkeeping and approved modern methods of accounting, 
including single proprietorship, partnership, wholesale, commission, 
storage, and brokerage accounts. (Chicago: Am. Technical Soc. 
1917.) 


Herz, E. Controlling profits; simplified efficiency methods in store 
record keeping. Third edition. (Chicago: Laird & Lee. 1917. 
Pp. 103. $1.) 

Horcuxin, W. R. Making more money in storekeeping. (New York: 
Ronald. Pp. 364. $3 


Kuen, J. J. Bookkeeping and accounting. The College of the City 
of New York series in commerce, civics, and technology. (New 
York: Appleton. 1917. Pp. xiii, 453.) 

The general method of presentation in this text is to develop and 
emphasize in part I the account as the fundamental concept in book- 
keeping practic« Subsequent divisions of the book are made the 
medium for the introduction of labor-saving devices, and for special- 
ized phases of bookkeeping applicable to partnerships, corporations, 
and to small concerns employing incomplete or single-entry book- 
keeping.” One of the features of the text is the abundance of drill 
exercises included, especially those illustrating elementary book- 
keeping practice. The author states that “the subject of bookkeep- 
ing, as treated in this text, might be understood without the solution 
of a single exercis: How complete this understanding would be 
as a practical matter is open to considerable question. Suitable 
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blanks, however, have been produced for the solution of the various 
exercises contained in the book. The essential value of the book 
is that, in a stimulating manner, it acquaints the student with the 
routine of bookkeeping practice. But, to whatever extent the in- 
structor may wish to bring to the realization of the student the 
deeper and more significant aspects of accounting principles, par- 
ticularly as concerns the fundamental financial statements, the bal- 
ance sheet, and income account, to that degree must he supplement 
this text with other material. Martin J. Suverve. 


Larson, C. W. Milk production cost accounts: principles and meth- 
ods. (New York: Columbia Univ. Press. 1916. Pp. xv, 60. 75c.) 


LerFINGWELL, W. H. Report on scientific office management. (Chi- 
cago: Shaw. 1917. Pp. 253, plates and charts. $10.) 


Mucktow, W. Real estate accounts; treating of the proper classifica- 
tion, construction, and operation of accounts for the real estate busi- 
ness, including forms. (New York: Ronald. 1917. Pp. xv, 357. 
$4.) 

Newton, R. L. and Humpnrey, J. R. A system of accounts for cot- 
ton warehouses. Contribution from the Office of Markets and Rural 
Organization. United States Department of Agriculture, bulletin 
no. 520. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1917. Pp. 81. 5c.) 


Paton, W. A. and Stevenson, R. A. Principles of accounting. Re- 
vised and enlarged. (Ann Arbor, Mich.: George Wahr. 1917. 
Pp. $2.75.) 
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Co. 1917. Pp. 214.) 

An explanation of the methods used by the author in training 
bond men. 


Sanvers, T. E. Saving and investing money. (Racine, Wis.: Thrift 
Pub. Co. 1917. Pp. 201.) 
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York: Engg. Mag. Co. 1917. Pp. 368. $3.) 


Warn, C. E. Economic status of the public accountant. (Dallas, 
Tex.: The author. 1917. Pp. 12.) 


Wert, A. W. American copyright law, with especial reference to the 
present United States copyright act, with appendices containing 
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1917. Pp. 985.) 


Amortization. Some notes of interest to investors, executors, trustees, 
and beneficiaries under trusts. (New York: Guaranty Trust Co. 
1917. Pp. 14.) 


Hlow correct costs have increased profits. Some illustrations from 
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The knack of s new method of training men to 
manage. 917. 5 vols.) 

Titles of th Analyzing the job; 2, Planning the 
operation ; ( ti rk: Handling the “help” ; 5. 
Conserving a business. 

The Merchants \ York year book, 1917. (New 
York: Woolw Pp. 
Poor’s manual i New York: Poor’s Manual Co. 


1917. Pp. 


Sixteen hundre Second edition, revised and enlarged 
to 2100 titles \ H.W Wilson Co. 1917. Pp. 232.) 

Proceedings o | meeting of the American Ware- 
housemen’s A ? er 6-8, 1916. (Chicago: Nick- 
erson & Col | 2 

Uniform syste ties of the third class. (Albany: 
State Compt: P} 116 

Ca} Capitalistic Organization 
BOOKS 

ConynoTon, n and management. A combi- 
nation and 1 ] r of Mr. Conyngton’s “ Corporate 
rgement.” (New York: Ronald. 
1917. Pp. 

2, 2. 2 isetts business corporations, except- 
ing financial, i u service corporations ; including 
the cases in ’ ts and legislation of 1916. Third 
edition. (B 6 v1 1917. Pp. exi, 689. $7.50.) 

Harine, F. B ymmerce business, being a treat- 

ise on the rig s to extend their activities beyond the 
limits of th porated, without the necessity of com- 
plying with t laws of the several states. (Chi- 
cago: Callag P} x, 809.) 

Stevens, E, G ( rcialism. (New York: Dutton. 
1917. Pp. 

Wuitrwortn, J. | f corporations for profit in Pennsyl- 
vania. Sup; Philadelphia: T. & J. W. John- 
son Co. 1917 7 

Digest of publ nnotated for the year 1916, includ- 
ing volumes Rochester, N. Y.: Lawyers Cop. 
Pub. Co. 19 

Final report of tive committee appointed to investi- 
gate the pu sions. Two vols. (Albany. 1917. 


Pp. 2780.) 


Public utilities d, containing decisions of the public 
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1917B. (Rochester, N. Y.: Lawyers Coép. Pub. Co. 1917. Pp. 


1275: 1248. $5 each.) 
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Decision of the Supre Court of the United States in the case of 
Paine Lumber ( et vs. Elbridge H. Neal, individually 
and as secretary irer of the Joint District Council of New 
York and vicinit Brotherhood of Carpenters, etc., et al. 
(New York: A Anti-Boycott Assoc. 1917.) 

Further statistica concerning output in relation to hours 
of work, with s eference to the influence of Sunday labour. 
Health of Muniti Workers’ Committee, memorandum no. 18; ap- 
pendix to memorand 5. (London: Ministry of Munitions. 


1917. Pp. 17 


Health and welfare nunition workers outside the factory. Mem- 
orandum no. 17 I lon: Health of Munition Workers Commit- 
tee. 1917. 


Hours, Fatigue, and H h in British Munition Factories. Welfare 
Work in British Mu n Factories. Employment of Women and 
Juveniles in Great B1 n During the War. Bulletins of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Whole Numbers 221, 222, 223. 
(Washington: Superintendent of Documents. April, 1917. Pp. 
147, 66, 121. 

These three bu s include the fifteen Memoranda published by 
the British Health of Munition Workers’ Committee up to April, 
1917, and make immediately available these very important reports. 
The contents of each Memorandum has been previously summarized 
in the various issues of the Monthly Review of the United States 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, beginning with May, 1916, and ending 
with the issue for January, 1917. A statement of the titles of the 


Memoranda will suffice to show their nature: Sunday labor, hours 
of work, statistical information concerning output in relation to 
hours of work, industrial fatigue and its causes, sickness and in- 
jury, special industrial diseases, ventilation and lighting of muni- 
tion factories and workshops, the effect of industrial conditions upon 
eyesight, welfare supervision, industrial canteens, canteen construc- 
tion and equipment, investigation of workers’ food and suggestions 


as to dietary, and washing facilities and baths. 

In addition, the bulletins contain the British and some French 
and Italian procedures adopted for the settlement of labor dis- 
putes during the war by which the avoidance of curtailment of 
production is sought. Extensive bibliographies are appended to 
numbers 222 and 

Coming as these reports do from the actual field of experience in 
connection with the war output of munitions, they serve as valuable 
and timely guides for American procedure. 

Emery R. Haynurst. 


Twenty-sizth quart. eport of the trades-union congress parliamen- 
tary committee. (London. 1917. Pp. 128. Is.) 
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Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 
Banking. By Masor B. Foster. Modern Business, Vol. XVI. 
(New York: Alexander Hamilton Institute. 1917. Pp. 
xvi, 348.) 

In this volume the author has undertaken the task of restating 
the principles of banking, of recounting the main facts in its de- 
velopment with special reference to the United States, and of 
describing and critically analyzing the principal features of the 
leading foreign banking systems of today as well as our own re- 
cently modified banking arrangements. While writing mainly 
from the standpoint of public policy, the author has included, 
in a well balanced fashion, three practical and semi-technical 
chapters, Bank Organization and Administration, Loans and Dis- 
counts, and Establishing Bank Credit, dealing with the business 
relations between banks on the one hand and their customers, 
shareholders, officers, and employees on the other. Such facts 
concerning our monetary system as would seem essential to a 
clear understanding of banking principles and operations have 
been introduced naturally and skilfully. 

The book is, on the whole, logically arranged and well written. 
The matters of emphasis and proportion have been handled com- 
mendably. Well rounded and, in a reasonable measure, fresh and 
original treatment has been accorded such important chapter 
subjects as Classes of Banks, Operations of a Commercial Bank, 
The Bank Statement, Bank Notes, Deposits and Checks, The 
Clearing-House, Banks and the Government, Canadian Banking 
System, The Federal Reserve System, State Banks and Trust 
Companies. The last named chapter contains a full and timely 
account of the relation of the state institutions to the federal re- 
serve system, and their objections to entrance. 

A chapter on Banking in Europe is traditional but, to the re- 
viewer, unsatisfactory. Facts relating to European banking de- 
velopments of the last three years, not to say decade, are almost 
entirely ignored. The author should not have dwelt on the history 
and operations of the central banks to the great neglect of the 
nature and work of other constituent parts of the systems. Per- 
haps the omission of an account of the Scotch banks is justifiable, 
as is the failure to touch upon foreign and domestic exchange, the 
subject of another volume in the series of which Banking is a part. 

A list of questions given at the close of each chapter is well 
designed to enable readers thoughtfully to review the chapter con- 
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Poru, E. L/’unification du droit relatif a la lettre de change et au 
billet ad ordre. (Paris: Giard. 1917. 7.50 fr.) 

Pratt, A. S. Pratt’s digest of national banking laws, 1917. (Wash- 
ington: A. S. Pratt & Sons. 1917. Pp. xxviii, 660.) 

Ropinson, E. L. One hundred years of savings banking, 1816-1916. 
(New York: American Bankers Assoc. 1917. Pp. 89. 50c.) 
Topp, J. A. The mechanism of exchange. (London: Oxford Univ. 

Press. 1917. 5s.) 

Treman, R. H. Trade acceptances. (New York: Federal Reserve 
Bank. 1917. Pp. 44.) 

Worre, O. H. Practical banking. (Chicago: LaSalle Exten, Univ. 
1917. Pp. xi, 290.) 

Commercial banking practice. The law, rules and regulations govern- 
ing acceptances, rediscounts and open market transactions of fed- 
eral reserve banks. (New York: National Bank of Commerce. 
1917. Pp. 66.) 

An introduction to the character and service of a great American com- 


mercial bank. (New York: National Bank of Commerce. 1917. 
Pp. 47.) 
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The Financial History of Boston from May 1, 1822, to January 
31, 1909. By Cuarves Huse. Harvard University 
Studies, Vol. XV. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
1916. Pp. ix, 395. $2.00.) 

Professor Huse has added to the very limited number of finan- 
cial histories of our leading cities a painstaking study of the 
financial history of Boston from the time of its incorporation as 
a city in 1822 to January, 1909. There is perhaps no field of 
economic history in which it is more difficult, than in the field of 
public finance, to bring out in a clear and striking manner the 
dominant facts in relation to their determining influences. The 
mass of facts to be presented, largely in statistical form, is so 
great that there is a strong temptation to resort to some formal 
scheme of classification in order to make sure that the ground 
is thoroughly covered, with the result that the completed work 
takes on the form of a compilation of material rather than a 
historical interpretation. Such compilations are, of course, of 
great value. A well classified and thorough compilation is much 
more useful than an attempted historical interpretation based on 
an inadequate presentation of facts. 
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Professor Hus has end ivored to avoid this temptation by a 
division of the history into periods determined by the dominating 
influences successively at work. These are indicated by the head- 
ings of the chapters: From Town to City Economy, 1822-1844; 


The Building of the Waterworks, 1845-1859; The Preservation 
of the Union: the Great Land and Street Improvements: the An- 
nexations, 1860-1873; The Beginning of the Park System, 1874- 


1886; The Subways, 1887-1908. The material in each chapter, 
however, is presented .ccordance with a uniform scheme under 
the headings, Government, Expenditures, Receipts, Debt, and Fi- 
nancial Policy; and expenditures and receipts which bulk most 
largely in the discussion are again uniformly subdivided into sec- 
tions, each dealing with a particular item of expenditure or 
source of revenu (his makes hard reading and gives the im- 
pression of a compilation from which it is difficult to form a 
clear picture of the period as a whole. This defect is remedied 
in part by the sections devoted to Financial Policy at the end 
of each chapter. 

The growth of expenditure in Boston shows, as might be ex- 
pected, the same general features as in other cities: a rapid growth 
at the time of transition from the town to the full-fledged city with 
its professional police and fire service, its paved and well-lighted 
streets, its sewerage system, its public water supply, and compre- 
hensive school system; a transition which was accomplished in 
Boston just before the middle of the nineteenth century and was 
accompanied, as in other cities, by the establishment of a large 
and increasing permanent indebtedness; another period of rapidly 
growing expenditure and debt due to the Civil War and the period 
of inflated prices and extravagance to which it gave rise; followed 
by a period of declining per capita expenditure and debt after 
the panic of 1873; and, in the last decade of the century, by a 


new period of increasing expenditure and debt which has not yet 
reached its end. 
Nor on the side of revenue does the history of Boston show any 


striking features which differentiate it sharply from other cities. 
The general property tax, levied in increasing proportion on real 
estate, constitutes the main source of revenue, yielding a fairly 


constant percentage (about 75 per cent) of the whole throughout 
the greater part of the period covered. 

Appendices contain tables giving for each year the figures for 
expenditures and receipts, by separate items; the valuations and 
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rates of taxation; and debt and sinking funds. Each class of 
expenditures, except for waterworks (an important omission), 
is also further analyzed by years. The material in these tables 
might profitably have been used to show approximately the total 
expenditures for “governmental cost payments” and “outlays,” as 
these terms are employed by the United States Census Bureau. 
Summary tables for selected four-year periods give average re- 
ceipts and expenditures, except for interest, with percentage and, 
in the case of expenditures, per capita figures for each period. 
It would have been more useful, and involved no great increase 
of labor, to have given per capita and percentage figures for each 
year. 

The chief omission which the reviewer has noticed is the failure 
to give a clear and comprehensive account of the finances of the 
waterworks, desirable both for itself and for its bearing on the 
interpretation of the general finances of the city. It would also 
have been useful to add a table showing in greater detail the ele- 
ments such as land, buildings, bank stock, which have entered into 
the property assessment, and for which the reports of the asses- 
sors, in recent years at any rate, furnish the material. 

There is an apparent discrepancy between the figures for re- 
ceipts from sale of lands, page 380, and the figures for receipts 
from sale of property, page 369. 

It is to be hoped that the number of studies such as this will 
increase rapidly. They furnish material which is absolutely essen- 
tial to the financial history of the country as a whole. 

Brown University. Henry B. Garpner. 


The New Protectionism. By J. A. Hosson. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1916. Pp. xx, 153. $1.00.) 

The author directs his argument almost entirely against the 
suggested return of Great Britain to protection as outlined in 
the Paris Conference of June, 1916, and confines himself to test- 
ing the substance of the economic menace proposed and the valid- 
ity of the measures suggested to meet it. 

He is at his best when protesting that the compact, if adopted, 
would drive the Central Powers to enter into an economic alliance, 
toward which he denies that a single step has been taken; would 
render the trade relations of the Entente countries with neutrals 
more difficult; and drive into the arms of Germany the very trade 
the Entente is striving to secure and hold. Mr. Hobson’s asser- 
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tion that the countries of the Entente cannot make themselves 
economically independent is refuted by Premier Lloyd George 
who said, on July 25, that Britain “intended to avoid its previous 
error and in the future would be able to support itself”; by Mr. 


Frederick C. Howe, who wrote in the Century for August, that 
“after the war is over England will endeavor to feed herself in- 
stead of being dependent upon America and Denmark”; and by 


Baron Rhondda, food controller of England, who declared on 
September 8 that “within a year the United Kingdom will be 


practically independent of imports so far as the chief food stuffs 
are concerned.” If the United Kingdom should become able to 
feed herself, R 1. would be compelled after the war, it would 
seem, to seek an outlet for her food products in Germany, whose 
economic annex she long has been. 

In spite of 1 well established fact that behind nearly all 
German foreign trade has stood the German state and its mili- 
tant policy of driving rivals out of business by a ruthless slashing 
of profits, the author regards German aggression “nothing but 
successful economic competition,” and advances made by German 
trade and finance in all parts of the world “the results of private 


business enterpris 


Mr. Hobson revives the theory that “the general tendency of 


protection is to discourage energy, experiment and progress.” 
This was written, it is true, before the United States entered the 
war; since which time we have been besought to save the allies 
with men, ships, aeroplanes, destroyers, and all supplies for the 
immense armies in the field. If the tariff under which the United 
States developed its industries had the effect Mr. Hobson says 
tariffs have, it is little short of marvelous that we are now assum- 
ing the laboring oar in nearly all branches of war activity. Cer- 
tainly the ability with which Germany, a protectionist country, 
has fought the past three years, refutes the author’s generaliza- 
tion. 

Mr. Hobson claims too much by half for free trade, when he 
expresses the belief that “the good will shown to our cause by 
most neutral nations is to a large extent a half conscious acknow!- 
edgement of the superior liberality of our commercial policy.” 
Does he ignore the violation of Belgian neutrality, the flagrant 


disregard for rights of neutral countries shown by Germany, and 
the instinctive admiration felt for the valiant fight made by France? 
And has he forgotten the almost universal lack of sympathy for 
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Great Britain during the Boer war, at which time “the superior 
liberality of our commercial policy” 


Mr. Hobson further claims that free trade’s contribution to 


was the same as it is today? 


the country’s financial strength has enabled its citizens to bear 
the great economic burdens imposed by the war and to furnish 
the huge financial resources provided in the past two years, as 
well as to establish relations of credit in the United States and 
elsewhere resting ultimately upon our financial and commercial 
prestige. Yet as this review is being written it is admitted by 
the chairman of the British National War Savings Committee 
that the sales of securities which created those credits “are now 
practically at an end.” The financial burden of the war has be- 
come too heavy and Great Britain has turned to the United States, 
a protectionist country, for help in the emergency. Instead of 
free-trade Britain being the banker for the enterprise at its most 
expensive stage, protectionist America assumes that onerous réle, 
a circumstance which seems to require Mr. Hobson materially to 
reconstruct his claim. 

Mr. Hobson refuses to admit what other eminent free-traders 
have conceded, that free trade has failed as a pacific agency. 
He not only refuses to admit any such thing but claims that while 
“British free trade could not keep the world at peace, it has 
helped to keep Britain at peace.” Well may his reader ask, as 
he recalls the various wars in which Britain has taken part since 
1846, Has it accomplished even that? Britain’s war record since 
the repeal of the corn laws is not surpassed by that of any other 
country of considerable size or importance, save Russia, or per- 
haps Turkey. It was at war with Russia in 1854, with China 
and Persia in 1856, near war with the United States over Mason 
and Slidell in 1861, with the Ashantees in 1874; with Afghanistan 
in 1878; with the Zulus in 1879; engaged in the Egyptian cam- 
paign in 1884, and in the Boer war in 1899, not to mention the 
very critical dispute with the United States over the Venezuela 
boundary question. With that war record to her credit, it seems 
that the author claims a bit too much for the pacific influence of 
free trade upon British war propensities. 

The reader who expects after a trenchant criticism of the Paris 
agreement to find suggested a constructive policy to take its place, 
will be disappointed to discover that all Mr. Hobson urges is 
economic internationalism as opposed to what he is pleased to 
call “the reactionary policy of nationalism.” All he offers is 
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something not applicable to the belligerent countries—the most 
valuable markets anywhere to be found—but restricted to the so- 
called undeveloped and backward countries of the world. Accord- 
ing to his plan equal admission and other trading facilities are 
to be accorded by all the Powers to foreign traders in all de- 
pendencies, colonies, protectorates, and spheres of influence. 

But the most amazing portion of his program is the establish- 
ment of international commissions “to secure equality of treat- 
ment for the commerce, investments, and other property interests 
of the subjects of the treaty Powers in all backward or undevel- 
oped countries not under the political control of any Power.” 
In these days when we are assured that the rights of small na- 
tions must be respected and the world is to be made safe for 
democracy, it is, indeed, anomalous to have it seriously proposed 
to deny to independent, though apparently at the moment back- 
ward, countries the right to make advantageous reciprocity 
treaties, a denial which is to be enforced by a league of strong, 
advanced nations against weak ones for the avowed purpose, for- 
sooth, of depriving the powerful ones of the incentive to start 
wars. Strong nations are to be allowed the privilege of making 
special arrangements deemed advantageous, but weak economic 
ones are to be denied that privilege—which is a denial of justice, 
the pretended object of the program. 

The author, undaunted by the failure of Cobden’s predictions 
to come true, presents with confidence unshaken this newer free 
trade (which he sees as the nucleus of a larger constructive inter- 
nationalism) as the only possible security against future wars. 
Promises alone are presented at a time when experience has taught 
us afresh that no nation can maintain either independence or free- 
dom when dependent upon the power of another. 

The book gives many evidences of being a series of newspaper 
articles written at different times and with different purposes in 
view. It lacks codrdination, containing many statements difficult, 
if not impossible, to harmonize. The program it presents ex- 
presses socialistic thought; but before it can be adopted, love of 
country must be swallowed up by admiration for internationalism. 

Joun Bruce McPuerson. 


The System of Financial Administration of Great Britain. A 
report by Witiiam F. Witiovensy, Wester W. Wit- 
Loucusy, and McCune Linpsay. Introduction by 
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A. Lawrence Lowe.t. Prepared under the direction of 
Freperick A. CLeveLranp. (New York: D. Appleton and 
Company for the Institute for Government Research. 1917. 
Pp. xv, 361. $2.75.) 

This volume has three authors, an Introduction by President 
Lowell of Harvard, was prepared under the direction of Dr. Fred- 
erick A. Cleveland, as editor, is published “under the auspices of 
the Institute for Government Research,” whose chairman, Presi- 
dent Goodnow of Johns Hopkins, writes a Foreword, and the in- 
vestigation was financed by an appropriation from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. The Institute for Government Research was incor- 
porated in 1916 and the foreword tells us it is “fan institution of 
citizens for coéperating with public officials in the scientific study 
of business methods with a view to promoting efficiency in govern- 
ment and advancing the science of administration.”” Thus we 
have, supporting the book, three well-known and able investigators 
as authors, an editor, also well-known, especially for his interest 
in this field, two university presidents, an “institute,” and a 
“foundation.” Surely this is an imposing panoply. The reasons 
for all this array of authority seem to be two: first, the book in- 
augurates a series of publications which the Institute expects to 
present ; second, it has a mission, namely to educate the American 
people to the advantages of a budget system in public finance. 

We are told by the editor that the original plans of those in- 
terested in the establishment of the Institute were to make similar 
studies of many European countries, but these plans were inter- 
rupted by the war. ‘Thus the volume deals only with Great 
Britain. 

President Lowell, in his introduction, summarizes what is in the 
book in the following words: 

After discussing the general principles that must underly sound 
public finance everywhere, the writers follow the course of financial 
action in England from the preparation of the estimates in the differ- 
ent departments, through their consolidation into the measure pre- 
sented to Parliament, the procedure of the House of Commons thereon, 
the subsequent orders drawn on the Bank of England, the expendi- 
ture of the money, and the accounting therefor, showing the signifi- 
cance of each step in the process and its bearing upon what goes be- 
fore and what follows. 

In short, it deals with the administrative side of budget making. 

Bearing in mind the brilliant speeches with which some of Eng- 
land’s greatest statesmen have illuminated the Budget, and the 
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fascinating essays and reviews about budgets of various years, 
such as those by Northcote, Buxton, and Mallet, one has a right 


to expect, on opening the book, to find some interesting reading. 
In that expectation one is at once disappointed, for the book is 
formal and dry in the extreme. The reason for this dullness 
seems to be that the authors have chosen to avoid any reference 
to the substance of any budget, or to any of the political, social, 
or economic features involved; but have confined their attention 
to mere forms and methods, the machinery and technique of budget 
making. In short they have described minutely the shell of the 
nut in all its convolutions, but have entirely ignored the kernel. 
The choice of these limits has resulted in creating certain im- 
pressions which seem to me false and misleading and to which I 
shall refer below. President Lowell obviously felt this defect, for 
he tries to defend the authors against this very criticism by say- 
ing: “The casual reader may be surprised at the small amount 
of space devoted to the discussion of the appropriations in Parlia- 
ment, but this is right, because, in fact, those debates relate to the 
political and not the financial aspects of the matter.” The trouble 
is, however, that the two things are not separable, especially as 
is shown in the Conclusion, where the engrafting of the British 
methods on American political life is distinctly advocated. 

It must not, however, be inferred that merely because the book 
is dry as dust it is not, also, to use a phrase common with re- 
viewers, “an indispensable work of reference.” It brings together, 
in handy compendium form, a large amount of data not readily 
accessible elsewhere, useful alike to the student of government and 
of finance. Together with Higgs’s The Financial System of the 
United Kingdom it makes as complete an account of the subject 
as the ordinary library requires. The materials are well arranged 
and easy to find, and the standing of the authors is a guarantee 
of accuracy 


. 


ters on the “estimates,” the most copyable part of the British 


After two preliminary chapters there are four chap- 


system. One of these is on their preparation and submission to 
Parliament, another is on their character and form, another on 
the appropriations in aid, and the fourth is on the modes of 
Parliamentary action. Then follow chapters on: The Disburse- 
ment of Public Funds, The Treasury Control over Expenditures, 
Office of Works and Public Buildings, Stationery Office, The Audit 
of Public Accounts, and the System of Financial Reports. Finally 
we reach the authors’ goal in the chapter on the Budget. 
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As the book has a mission, namely to bring about the adoption 
of better budgetary methods in the United States, we are par- 
ticularly interested in what the three authors conceive to be the 
nature and purposes of a budget. Strangely enough they dis- 
claim any intent to define restrictively the term budget, “for,” 
they say, “it is one which is used with many different meanings” 
(p. 255). Yet they virtually offer three definitions : 

(1) “A budget is a definite plan or proposal for financing the 
business of a future period both with respect to revenues and ex- 
penditures” (p. 8). 

(2) “The idea underlying the conception of a budgetary, as 
opposed to a non-budgetary, system is that in the former the 
effort is made, by those responsible for initiating financial meas- 
ures, to consider both sides of the national account at one and 
the same time, or at least in their relation to each other, and to 
place them before the legislative branch where appropriations are 
requested, while in the latter, no such attempt is made” (pp. 255- 
256). 

(3) “In England, it is the financial statement explaining the 
proposals made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer” (p. 256). 
Or, of course, by metonymy the term may be applied to the Chan- 
cellor’s speech itself. 

In the Conclusion there are recapitulated ten different features, 
called for the most part principles, of the English system which 
are recommended for introduction or adoption in the United 
States. In this set of principles, as in the above definitions, we 
find the authors intent again upon the form and not upon the 
content, concerned with the shell regardless of the meat. 

Contrast their definitions, for example, with that of Stourm: 
“Le budget de l’état est un acte contenant l’approbation préal- 
able des recettes et des dépenses publiques” (Le Budget, p. 4). 
Or with Bastable: ‘*There is therefor a combination of the ideas 
of (1) a valuation of receipts and expenditure or a public balance- 
sheet, and (2) a legislative act establishing and authorising cer- 
tain kinds and amounts of expenditure and taxation.” Or Leroy 
Beaulieu’s simple phrase “un état de prévoyance.” We have to 
go back to the origin of the budget to get its fundamental char- 
acteristic. Leroy Beaulieu says: “L’origin de ces budgets ou 
états de prévoyance, c’est le droit qu’a la nation de refuser ou 
d’accorder des impots: tout le systéme parlementaire a pour prin- 
ciple garantie cette faculté qui est aujourd’hui universellement 
reconnue aux contribuables.” 
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The substance of a budgetary system—of what makes the Brit- 
ish system of fiscal control so superior to ours—is nothing so 


purely formal as our three authors would have us believe. It 
rests on the existence of a ministry in control of all administra- 
tion sprung from and responsible to the legislative body, a min- 
istry that, to retain its leadership in Parliament, must justify 
its policies. Allot the executive and legislative functions to dif- 
ferent persons as we do and you cannot have a budget system 
that amounts to more than a method of bookkeeping. Of what 
vital import is the formulation or explanation of a “financial 
program” unless he who formulates it possess also the power to 
carry it out? The Chancellor of the Exchequer may “open his 
budget” with clearness and eloquence, the estimates may have been 
made with the usu , but it is for naught until Parliament ap- 
prove. The essential thing is that when he presents it he is 
voicing the intentions and policies of his party, of the party in 
power in Parliament, with votes enough, as Bastable says, to 


make it law. He explains the program not that “the Parliament 


and the people shall all have clearly before them the full purport 
of the problem” (p. 271 and p. 274) but because his leadership, 


and that of the entire ministry, in matters fiscal as in all others, 


can be maintained only by the continued support of a majority 
in Parliament. There is a real meaning, not mere clumsy custom 
or tradition, in the fact that in the British Parliament the two 
committees, the Committee on Supply and the Committee on Ways 
and Means, are both the House sitting in Committee of the Whole. 
Since the war, with leadership resting on things bigger than 
pounds, shillings and pence, votes of credit, without estimates, 
or with dummy estimates, so as to conserve the forms and conven- 


tions, and without any too strict accounting for the money spent, 
“opposition” waived its rights to discussion of the budget. 

In many of our American commonwealths some officer or board 
submits to each session of the legislature a formal list of esti- 
mated receipts and expenditures, which is occasionally a carefully 
prepared document. Usually the labor, the paper and ink, of 
such a budget are a total loss, for the legislature is not led by 
that officer. He derives his powers directly or indirectly from 
the same source as does the legislature, but not through the 
legislature. In rare cases some political upheaval will carry into 
office a governor sufficiently strong personally or politically to 
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be a leader of the people and to control a majority in the legisla- 
ture, and in those rare instances if he have a fiscal program at 
all, something like a budget system may emerge for a short time. 
Our system may appear haphazard, but it is the haphazardness 
of true democracy, of the people handling their own affairs di- 
rectly without “grants” to a Crown, or to ministers responsible 
to a Parliament. So long as we have the principle of complete 
separation of the law-making from the executive powers, the 
reservation of essential powers to the people themselves, and lim- 
ited fixed terms of holding office, so long will it be impossible to 
get the technical advantages of a budget system based on the 
other political organization. As Professor Daniels says in his 
Public Finance (p. 365): 


The clearcut policy which naturally results when the heads of de- 
partments, as in England, are themselves the parliamentary framers 
of the laws they afterwards execute cannot be secured under our sys- 
tem of government. Each plan of government has its drawbacks as 
well as its advantages. But it is futile to suppose that either will 
eventually prevail in both countries. 

Democracy may sacrifice some degree of “efficiency” for the re- 
tention of something more worth while, namely liberty. 

Incidental to this criticism is another, equally the outcome of 
the excessive concentration of attention on forms and methods, 
and that relates to the assumption running throughout the Con- 
clusion (pp. 269 ff.) that a budgetary system is something quite 
apart and separable from the general political policies of the 
government. Quite the contrary; every item in the budget, if 
not the very existence of the budget itself, has its origin in po- 
litical policy. The winning of the control of the purse by the 
Commons changed the constitution of England and brought the 
budget into existence. A budget recommendation made England 
a free-trade country, another in 1910 opened the way to the 
undermining of the old aristocracy through the new land taxes 
and resulted in constitutional changes. Social reform, old age 
pensions and so on involve new spending and new taxes. These 
are all things far bigger than forms, or “estimates.” It is true, 
as President Lowell says, that “the executive cannot conduct the 
public finances properly unless it has developed within itself the 
appropriate machinery as a safeguard against extravagance and 
wastefulness.” But appropriate machinery is dependent on the 
functions to be performed. A gas engine is always a gas engine, 
but one for an automobile is not appropriate for a boat. 
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Leroy Beaulieu 1 (Traité de la Science des Finances, 
Vol. Il, p. 19): 

The study of the budget raises the most interesting and the most 
delicate questions: quest political, such as the respective rights of 
each of the two chan ; and of the executive power in the conduct of 
the finances; quest strative, such as the best method of 
providing properly for ds of the different services with the 
least infringment o letermined limits of the budget; and 
lastly, questions, pur 11, such as the means of preventing the 
waste and squande public moneys. 

But no one of the les can be taken by itself to be a safe 
approach to the c ters involved in budget making. 

University of Cart C. PLenn. 
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A. and E., | me tax simplified. (London: Simp- 
kin, Marshall & Wy. 

FitteBprown, C. B. 7 principles of natural taration. (Chicago: 
McClurg. 1917. I xx, 281. $1.50.) 

The author of tl book differs from most single taxers in im- 
portant particulars One peculiarity is a belief that professional 
economists are not irily intellectually dishonest and morally 
perverse, a convi h is made plain in a graceful dedication 
of his book to tl Professors of Political Economy.” Another 
peculiarity is an unbounded enthusiasm for Thomas G. Shearman and 
his Natural Taxat in which he has perhaps stood too much alone 
in the past. His ad ition finds its effect both in the title of his 
book and in the p1 nt place accorded the work of Shearman in 
the body of the \ 

Mr. Fillebrown’s general position is already familiar to the read- 
ers of the Review through the numerous pamphlets which have ap- 
peared during the course of his career as a propagandist and har- 
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Single Tax Handbook for 1913, now “issued with the idea of per- 
manence as representing the best authorities, early and late upon 
the development of the idea” [of the single tax]. Part I, dealing 
with The Authorities, sets forth the contributions of the orthodox: 
of Adam Smith, John Stuart Mill, Dove, Burgess, Macdonell, 
George, McGlynn, and Shearman. Part II, Side-Lights, presents 
material which has long been available in pamphlet form. In an 
appendix the author pays his respects to the heterodox group: to the 
Physiocrats, to Spence, Ogilvie, Paine, and Spencer. 

The book will prove a very useful single-tax document, and Mr. 
Fillebrown has performed a real service to economists in calling at- 
tention to the need for a redistribution of emphasis in discussing 
certain aspects of the single tax. As is perhaps to be expected, 
where the material has been gathered from scattered sources, often 
from magazines avowedly propagandist in character, an occasional 
slip in statement has crept in. For example (p. 175), in discuss- 
ing the Saskatchewan act of 1911, he states that “Regina, the capi- 
tal city, at once took advantage of the act, so that in 1915 buildings 
were entirely exempted from taxation.” As a matter of fact, build- 
ings in Regina have never been assessed at less than 30 per cent of 
their value. On the whole, however, the book is of high character. 

Ropert Murray Hate. 


LaveRGNE, B. L’union commerciale des alliés aprés la guerre. Hos- 
tilités douaniéres envers l’Austro-Allemagne. Tarifs préférentiels 
entre Alliés. (Paris: Alean. 1917. Pp. 77. 1.50 fr.) 

This pamphlet is a fair example of the present state of mind of 
many European writers on economic and political topics. Animated 
by a spirit of animosity and distrust towards Germany, M. Lavergne 
not only joyfully and unreservedly accepts the resolutions of the 
First Economic Conference of the Allies in Paris but goes many 
steps farther in attempting to evolve a most drastic policy of tariff 
hostilities to be inaugurated at the conclusion of peace against the 
Central Powers. In the author’s scheme, a rigid industrial block- 
ade devised for the purpose of crippling Germany’s basic industries 
will go hand in hand with a boycott of her finished products; an 
ostracized Germany will not longer stand in the way of the indus- 
trial expansion of France, and the latter will rise as one of the 
leading commercial nations of the world. Protectionism, according 
to the writer, emerges from this war not only justified but exalted. 
M. Lavergne advocates the levying of exorbitant export duties on 
metals which will be badly needed by Germany shorn as she will 
be of Alsace and Lorraine; these duties are advocated by him not 
only as acts of political and military expediency but also as meas- 
ures of great economic value for the Allies. 

The work is based on the assumptions that “the buying country 
renders to the selling country a service” (p. 10) and “that both 
from the standpoint of savings and of available money the selling 
country grows richer while the buying country grows poorer” (p. 
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The author realizes that the establishment of an Inter-Allied 
Economic League may lead to tariff wars not only with Germany, 
which he welcomes because certain of victory, but also with neutral 
countries. In order to avoid the latter conflict he proposes a plan 
so childishly crude that one is inelined to question whether the 
author himself believes in its practicability. “We cannot take away 
from the neutrals the benefit of minimum duties,’ writes M. La- 
vergne. “Granted. But what can prevent us from giving our al- 
lies a rebate from the minimum duties themselves. ... In so doing 
we will not retract any favors already granted to our neutral 
friends” (p. 37). A postscript indicates what little regard the 
writer has for these neutral friends. 

Fortunately for France as well as for the rest of the world not 
all French economists and statesmen share the views of M. Lavergne. 

Simon Litman. 


Mitter, J. D., editor. Single tax year book (quinquennial) ; the his- 
tory, principles and application of the single tax philosophy. (New 
York: Single Tax Rev. Pub. Co. 1917. Pp. 466. $2.50.) 


Newcomer, M. Separation of state and local revenues in the United 
States. Columbia University studies in history, economics, and pub- 
lic law, vol. LXXVI, no. 2. (New York: Longmans. 1917. Pp. 
195. $1.75.) 


Outver, J. W. History of the Civil War military pensions, 1861-1865. 
(Madison: University of Wisconsin. 1917. Pp. 120. 40c.) 
To be reviewed. 


Povey, G. Les emprunts de Vétat ottoman. (Paris: Jouve. 1917.) 


Snavety, T. R. The taration of negroes in Virginia. Phelps-Stokes 
fellowship papers. (Charlottesville, Va.: Univ. of Virginia. 1917. 
Pp. 97.) 

Sypenstricker, E. A brief history of taxation in Virginia. (Rich- 
mond, Va.: Legislative Reference Bureau. 1915. Pp. 66.) 

A series of thirty brief articles on the financial history of Virginia 
written for the Richmond Virginian. They cover the whole period 
from the establishment of the colony to the present time and, not- 
withstanding their brevity, constitute an extremely useful sketch, 
particularly of the license and corporation taxes. The original 
method of publication and the fact that the present pamphlet is a 
reprint which the author may have had no opportunity to revise 
doubtless explain numerous typographical errors, particularly in the 
matter of dates, against which the reader must be on his guard. 

H. B. G. 

The Fitch record of government debts, 1917 edition. (New York: 
Fitch Pub. Co. 1917. Pp. 374, $10.) 

New York state franchise tar on manufacturing and mercantile cor- 


porations; chapter 726, laws of New York, 1917, approved June 4, 
1917. (New York: Guaranty Trust Co. 1917. Pp. 33.) 
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Proceedings of the seventh state tax conference, Rochester, N. Y., 
January 11 and 12, 1917. The New York State Tax Bulletin, vol. 
2,no. 3. (Albany: 1917. Pp. 264.) 

Contains report of the committee on the relations of state and 
federal taxation, of which Professor Seligman was chairman (pp. 
26-59); and the report on income taxation as applied to business 
corporations (pp. 85-128). 


Report of the United States Bureau of Efficiency for the period from 
March 25, 19138, to October 31, 1916. (Washington: U.S. Bureau 
of Efficiency. 1917. Pp. 27.) 


Les instruments modernes de la politique etrangére. Les emprunts 
d'état. (Paris: Georges Roustan. 1917. Three vols. 48 fr.) 


Population and Migration 


Causes of Death by Occupation. By Louis I. Dustin. Bulletin 
of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. Whole 
Number 207. Industrial Accidents and Hygiene Series, No. 
11. (Washington: Superintendent of Documents. March, 
1917. Pp. 88.) 

This bulletin covers the occupational mortality experiences of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, Industrial Depart- 
ment, for the years 1911, 1912, 1913. It analyzes the death 
records of 94,269 white males engaged in 44 specified occupations 
and 102,467 white females insured in the Industrial Department 
of the company and representing 7 occupations. For the males, 
the results are practically in agreement with Dr. Hoffman’s find- 
ings in the Prudential Life Insurance Company as presented be- 
fore the XVth International Congress on Hygiene and Demography 
in 1912 for 103,434 deaths. The study is not one of death rates 
as the numbers engaged in the living population were not avail- 
able. Among the males, tuberculosis was the chief cause of death, 
“being responsible for 20.5 per cent of all deaths at all ages.” 
The tables are important as they show the comparative length 
of life in the various occupations, e.g., 69.9 per cent of coal 
miners’ deaths occurred after the age of 44, as against 58.3 per 
cent in all occupations—the coal miner having a longer lease on 
work life. He is not so subject to the prevalence of tuberculosis, 
which, the author suggests, is in the nature of a relative im- 
munity (over and above the offset due to the number of deaths 
caused by accidents). Thus, with each occupation discussed, 
many interesting conclusions are deduced. Male laborers (un- 
classified) constituted 11.4 per cent of the total death record. 
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The next highest group was “teamsters, drivers and chauffeurs” 
which constituted 6.9 per cent. 

With females, 86 per cent were composed of “housewives and 
housekeepers” with “domestic servants” next, 4.1 per cent. For 
females, the chief cause of death was organic diseases of the heart 
(14.8 per cent). However, during certain age-periods, as for 
instance 15-24, pulmonary tuberculosis overshadowed all other 
causes of death, being responsible for 40.4 of the mortality, com- 
pared with 33.8 for males. 

The author finds certain direct relations between the cause of 
death and certain occupations. But much more significant are 
the insidious relations brought out by the intensive studies of 
others which tend to explain, for instance, the high tuberculosis 
rate in certain dusty callings or sedentary occupations. Because 
secondary and terminal diseases supplant the original occupa- 
tional disease, “it is of great importance that living workers be 
examined, and that the diseases from which they suffer be accu- 
rately recorded. Therein lies the great advantage of periodic 
examinations of workers.” 

Field investigators have been showing the enormous rate of 
health hazards in industries. Such studies as Dr. Dublin’s from 
the mortality side, go one step further in the exact analysis of 
these wasteful events. It is now to be hoped that some investi- 
gator will be able presently to compile an accurate table of Amer- 
ican death rates by which the number engaged in various occupa- 
tions will be determined for a given period and compared with 
the number of deaths. Fourthly, we need, as Dr. Dublin and 
many others have pointed out, a determination of sickness rates. 
Here the total causal conditions for lowered output, absenteeism 
and labor turnover are going to prove the most informing. 


Emery R. Haynurst. 
Ohio State University. 


NEW BOOKS 


Hisss, H. H., Jr. Infant mortality, its relation to social and in- 
dustrial conditions. (New York: Russell Sage Foundation. 1916. 
Pp. viii, 127.) 

This small volume consists of six chapters dealing with various 
phases of the infant mortality problem, all of which have previously 
appeared as articles in scientific periodicals. The study was made 
with the purpose of assembling and interpreting the results of the 
various investigations of infant mortality made recently in the 
United States, chief among which are the Fall River investigation 
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made by the United States Bureau of Labor and the Johnstown in- 
vestigation by the Children’s Bureau. In addition the results of 
a hitherto unpublished study are given to the public. This manu- 
script study, which is drawn upon largely by the author, is based 
upon a house-to-house canvass in four wards of Boston made in 
the academic years 1910-11 and 1911-12 by a group of students in 
the research department of the School of Social Workers. Of this 
investigation the author had personal direction and he was also 
responsible for its final form. Unfortunately the results of the later 
investigations of the Children’s Bureau were not yet available at the 
time Mr. Hibbs prepared his articles. 

The study, which is statistical, is an inquiry into the causes of 
infant deaths. The causes are complicated and some of them are 
not readily susceptible of statistical measurement. Moreover, the 
data collected in the United States are at best meager and leave 
some phases of the subject untouched. In the absence of adequate 
American material the author introduces European data. No strik- 
ing conclusions are reached. Like the English students of infant 
mortality he arrives at the conclusion that poverty and ignorance 
are chiefly responsible for infant deaths and that such factors as 
the employment of the mother, the age of the mother, the size of the 
family, housing conditions, and the milk supply are only secondary. 

Of the six chapters, the first, which treats of the decline in the 
infant death rate during recent years, has the least satisfactory 
statistical basis, owing to the fact that the registration of births is 
too late a development to afford a basis for the computation of in- 
fant mortality rates over a period of years for a representative 
proportion of our population. This part of the study is therefore 
based largely on calculations per 1,000 living population under one 
year of age, and the conclusions that the infant death rate has de- 
clined in the United States more rapidly than the adult rate but less 
rapidly than the rate for older children are stated, very properly, 
as probabilities. Mary Louise Mark. 

McCarrree, C. Third biennial report of the commissioner of immi- 
gration for the state of South Dakota. (Pierre: The Commissioner. 
1916. Pp. 32.) 

Wentz, A. R. The beginnings of the German element in York County, 
Pennsylvania. (Gettysburg, Pa.: The author. 1916. Pp. 217. 
$1.) 


Report on child mortality. Cd. 8496. (London: His Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office. 1917. Pp. 116. 1s.) 


Social Problems and Reforms 
Social Diagnosis. By Mary E. Ricumonp. (New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation. 1917. Pp. 511. $2.00.) 
“Social diagnosis may be described as the attempt to make 
as exact a definition as possible of the situation and personality 
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of a human being in some social need—of his situation and per- 
sonality, that is, in relation to the other human beings upon whom 
he in any way depends or who depend upon him, and in relation 
also to the social institutions of his community” (p. 357). This 
definition corrects a possible misunderstanding of the too inclu- 
sive title. The present book is a detailed study of social case 
work, potentially for all cases but more specifically for those 
treated by the three institutions now emphasizing such diagnosis 
— the charity society, the juvenile court, and the hospital clinic. 
In a brief sketch of “Beginnings” the author shows that expert 
social diagnosis is of very recent origin and that even now it is 
far from such standards and methods as would guarantee an ac- 
ceptance in comparison with diagnosis in law or medicine. But 
in proportion to its development its value is being recognized 
and its importance assured. 

The director of the Charity Organization Department of the 
Russell Sage Foundation has here undertaken to explain the prin- 
ciples and technique so far developed, in order that the rapidly 
increasing number of workers can have a more comprehensive 
guide for their own activity and for further improvement in their 
profession. The book is the product of many experts of wide 
experience: social agencies in different cities were asked to send 
in records, criticisms, and suggestions, many of which are given 
in the text and appendices; conferences were held in regard to 
cases and methods; two workers were engaged to study original 
case records in five cities for a year; parts of the book were di- 
rectly prepared by associates in the Foundation; and the valuable 
bibliography gives the source of much of the illustrative material 
used. But Miss Richmond deserves the great credit for conceiving 
the need and character of such a book, for organizing the data and 
opinion from a multitude of sources, and for interpreting the prin- 
ciples cautiously as the tentative beginnings of a science in the 
making. 

Part I deals with Social Evidence and the inferences to be 
drawn therefrom. Convinced that many students fail to realize 
different degrees of validity in evidence from various sources, the 
author has tried to meet this need by explanations and illustra- 
tions from case work itself and from law and medicine. The 
summaries at the end of each chapter and the later repetition 
of the main points render unnecessary some of the detail in the 
initial discussion. ‘The author wishes especially to urge upon 
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workers the obligation for a self-critical search for the weak or 
missing links in one’s own diagnosis. She also lays emphasis upon 
the need for imaginative insight and human sympathy, upon diag- 
nosis aS a means to treatment and not as an end in itself, and 
upon the final test of results in the improvement in the particular 
situation concerned. 

Part II, Processes Leading to Diagnosis, is the main part of 
the book, and the most valuable. It consists of a study of the 
sources to be used in case work—the family, relatives, physicians 
and hospitals, schools, employers, documents, neighbors, social 
agencies, etc. These chapters make a noteworthy contribution, 
that on the Family Group representing unusual insight. A chap- 
ter on Comparison and Interpretation summarizes and applies 
part I, and the concluding chapter states the Underlying Philos- 
ophy in regard to individual differences and the “wider self”— 
the social relations which largely make an individual what he is 
and what he may be. It is surprising that the author does not 
give more prominence to the influence of heredity. Constant 
reference is made throughout the book to the necessity of ac- 
quaintance with the laws applicable to or needed for a given case; 
and the interdependence of case work and social reform is well 
emphasized : 

There is, in fact, more resemblance than either would admit be- 
tween the mental habits of the case worker who contentedly treats one 
individual after another, one family after another, without giving a 
thought to the civic and industrial conditions that hedge them about, 
and the mental habits of the reformer who is sure that the adoption 
of his particular reform will render all social case work unnecessary. 
Both ignore the complexity, the great diversity, of the materials with 
which they are attempting to deal (p. 369). 

Part III, Variations in the Processes, consists of typical ap- 
plications, in the form of questionnaires to be kept in mind by 
the social worker but to be used in a given case only for their 
“suggestion of alternative situations and explanations.” These 
questionnaires represent the experience of many experts and will 
probably set the standard for a great deal of such work in the 
future. W. H. Hecx. 

University of Virginia. 
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Bascom, E. L. and Menpennatt, D. R. List of books and pamphlets 
on child welfare. Reprinted from Wisconsin Library Bulletin, 
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March, 1917 M adiso1 Wisconsin Library Commission. 1917, 
Pp. 14. 6 

Bosanguet, B id international ideals. (New York: Mac- 
millan. 1917. ». 6s.) 

Brenp, W. A H f i the state. (London: Constable. 1917. 
Pp. 354. 10 

Bronner, A. | I sychology of special abilities and disabilities. 
(Boston: Lit Brown. 1917. Pp. 269. $1.75.) 

Bruce, A. A. Property and society. National social science series. 
(Chicago: Met 1916. Pp. 150. 50c.) 

Cooper, L. | it food costs. (New York: The Survey. 
1917. 80 

Emer, M. jue of social surveys. (Lawrence, Kan.: World 
Co. 1917. |] 10, charts. 1.) 

FiLeaGcie, F. K . 1 lem in Porto Fico. (Boston: Heath. 
1917. Pp 

Franks, T. Q. 7 nargin of happiness. The reward of thrift. 
(New York: Putnams. 1917. Pp. ix, 238. $1.50.) 

The book Vv! n mainly from the standpoint of a woman with 
large inco lerous servants. The author contrasts the 
business methods of the American man and the slipshod administra- 
tion of the A can home-maker. The plea is made that the woman 
be given a definite weekly or monthly allowance which is hers to 
spend and to part, 11 possible. 

Haines, T. H. The increasing cost of crime in Ohio. (Columbus, 
O.: Bureau of Juvenile Research. 19147.) 

Harnum, N. B. S§ ng the plague. (London: Methuen. 1917. 
rp..120.. 

Written to enlighten public opinion on the subject of venereal 
diseases. 

Hecnt, S., edit P tion and parole officer examination instruc- 
tion. (New York: Civil Service Chronicle. 1917. $3.) 

Horr, E. W. and | pBELL, J. W. Report on the physical welfare of 
mothers and cl England and Wales. (Dunfermline: Car- 
negie United Kingdom Trust. 1917. 2 vols.) 

KanpetL, [. I Federal aid for vocational education. A report to the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. Bulletin 


no. 10. (New York: The Foundation. 1917. Pp. 127.) 

KNEELAND, G. J Commercialized prostitution in New York City. 
New edition, revised to date. (New York: Century Co. 1917. 
Pp. xii, 344 


Lapp, J. A. and Mors, C. H. Learning to earn. (Indianapolis: 


Bobbs-Merril 191 Pp. 421. $1.50.) 
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This book is “a plea and a plan for vocational education.” The 
authors have been diligent students of their theme, believe in it, and 
write of it with conviction and enthusiasm. Mr. Lapp, for years 
legislative librarian of Indiana, has served on various commissions 
for the study of industrial education, and he took a foremost part 
in framing the new vocational training law of Indiana. Mr. Mote 
is a newspaper man who has given much attention to the subject. 
An introduction by W. C. Redfield, Secretary of Commerce, ex- 
presses warm sympathy with the argument of the book. 

Appearing, as it did, after the Great War had been some time in 
progress, this book reflects the general spirit of concern because of 
the defects of our system of popular education as it affects both in- 
dividual well-being and national safety. Beginning with the con- 
sideration of some basic questions as to the needs in popular educa- 
tion (chs. 1 and 2), and as to the defects of our present system 
(ch. 3), the argument advances with more detail into a demonstra- 
tion of the educational needs of those engaged in manufactures 
(ch. 4), agriculture (ch. 5), commercial business (ch. 6), and 
household industry (ch. 7). Through these, and in larger ways, 
vocational education, it is shown, bears directly upon the conser- 
vation of our national resources (ch. 8). Then is described the 
necessary educational process in prevocational training, in full time 
and part time schools, in correspondence courses and library direc- 
tion, in vocational guidance, and in the training of teachers, for 
which the various private, state, and national agencies are re- 
quired (chs. 9-16). Finally is discussed the relation of vocational 
training to the older teaching specifically for culture and to the 
development of good citizenship. The ideal school is pictured as 
one entirely under public control, and organized so as to meet com- 
pletely the needs of a progressive democratic society. The book 
is written in a confident and inspiring tone of Americauism, which 
makes it excellent reading for any one interested in the educational 
aspects of social reform. Its value is enhanced by a well-arranged 
bibliography, by a list of organizations interested in vocational 
training, and by a full index. 

Frank A, Ferrer. 


Lurz, R. R. Wage earning and education. (Cleveland: The Survey 
Committee of the Cleveland Foundation. 1916. Pp. 208. 50c.) 
Eight special studies dealing with vocational education, which 
were previously published in the series of twenty-four volumes em- 
bodying the results of the Cleveland educational survey, are sum- 
marized in this final volume. The author claims that “The industrial 
education survey of Cleveland differs from other studies conducted 
elsewhere in that it bases its educational program on a careful study 
of probable future occupational distribution of the young people 
now in school,” and undertakes to establish “the actuarial basis of 
vocational education.’”” He proposes to supply educational facilities 
which will prepare young persons to fill the places now held by 
native-born adults. The risks of such an assumption of static social 
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and economic conditions are already apparent. It is impossible to 
believe that Cleveland can continue to import half of her male and 
a third of her female workers from foreign lands, or that in the 
future a high proportion of her skilled mechanics will receive their 
training in Europe. The experiences of the nations at war, as well 
as developments in older American communities, raise some doubts 
about the advisability of confining the vocational training of women 
to retail selling, to the sewing trades and to limited fields of the 
more mechanical forms of office work. 

The plans for vocational education recommended by the survey 
staff do not differ materially from those already in operation in 
cities like Boston where there has been longer experience in the 
field; but, if put into execution, they may accomplish more because 
of the higher age limits of the Ohio compulsory education laws. 
The least satisfactory portion of the report is that dealing with 
vocational guidance and school placement. The value of public 
control in this field has been fully demonstrated in the British labor 
exchanges and extensive school placem.nt work of Boston. The 
author’s desire to adapt vocational education to the actual economic 
needs of the city cannot be realized without some such means of 
continuous adjustment between supply and demand. These studies 
of Cleveland’s industrial life will prove most useful in carrying out 
the valuable recommendation of the survey staff that the vocational 
education courses include instruction about “economic and working 
conditions in wage earning and commercial occupations.” 

Lucite Eaves. 
MacLean, A. M. Women workers and society. (Chicago: McClurg. 

1916. Pp. 135. 50c.) 

Dr. MacLean has undertaken the difficult task of preparing for 
publication in one small, inexpensive volume a general survey of 
the complex relationships between wage-earning women and Amer- 
ican society. Miss MacLean was a pioneer in that laborious form 
of research which requires that the trained investigator work side 
by side with the persons to be studied. She has also directed ex- 
tensive factory welfare work and supervised country-wide investi- 
gations of conditions among women wage-earners. This intimate 
acquaintance with varied concrete situations as well as her familiar- 
ity with the literature of her subject gives weight to the general 
statements which constitute so large a portion of the volume. The 
book is to be commended for the sanity with which industrial evils 
and their remedies are discussed. Employers do not appear as 
wilful oppressors who can be charged with full responsibility for 
bad conditions, but as fairly well-meaning, if somewhat thoughtless 
persons, in process of escape from custom and the exactions of the 
competitive system into a “socialized” point of view which prompts 
greater attention to the health and happiness of their workers. A 
fine spirit of democracy shows throughout the discussions furnishing 
the chief arguments for the advocacy of trade unions, woman suf- 
frage, and self-governing forms of welfare work, all of which tend 


| 
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to make the women more worthy members of society because they 
promote intelligence, initiative, and capacity for mutual aid. 
While the book contains nothing that will be new to specialists in 
the field, it is admirably adapted for reading and discussion in 
clubs of less highly trained women and girls. LuciLe Eaves. 


Merton, H. W. How to choose the right vocation; vocational self- 


measurement based upon natural abilities; the mental ability re- 
quirements of the fourteen hundred vocations, including: 362 pro- 
fessions, arts and sciences, 344 commercial enterprises and busi- 
nesses, 700 trades and skilled vocations, with 720 self-testing ques- 
tions. (New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 1917. Pp. 302. $1.50.) 


Mixer, M. E. Slavery of prostitution, (New York: Macmillan. 


1916. Pp. xi, 308. $1.50.) 

This book is a model of popular presentation of a social problem. 
It has throughout a sound basis in the experiences of the thousands 
of girls whom the author has known and whose stories, told without 
sensationalism or striving for lurid effect, give vivid reality to the 
whole subject. It is entirely free from that bitter sex-antagonism 
which mars certain books written upon this subject by women. 
There is breadth of view, sanity, balance, a strong sense of social 
causation, a healthy but not blind optimism in all Miss Miner says. 
The arrangement is natural and effective. First come the stories 
of many girls who landed in the Night Court and thus came under 
Miss Miner’s ministrations as probation officer. Out of this chapter 
naturally grows a study of the personal factors and a description 
of the girls, their birthplace and parentage, age and education, 
occupation and wages, their own explanation of their lives, their 
mental deficiency and general heredity. Then follows a judicial 
consideration of the social causes of prostitution; and all will agree 
with Miss Miner, as we go with these girls into their wretched 
homes, follow them into their lengthy, uninspiring, and underpaid 
work in store, kitchen, and factory, suffer with them the privation 
and distress of unemployment, as we appreciate the dangers they 
run in their natural craving for joy in living, that “we reproach 
ourselves that we have allowed them to go so long uncared for and 
unprotected.”” Then comes an excellent chapter on the White Slave 
Traffic and an illuminating one from inside on legislation and law 
enforcement. The remaining chapters, perhaps the most valuable 
in the book, deal with constructive work for the prostitute, including 
Miss Miner’s own home for them called Waverley House, the need 
for suitable municipal houses of detention, probation work, the place 
of reformatories and farm colonies in a comprehensive scheme of 
treatment, the need of a campaign of prevention that shall deal 
with the causes described in her chapter on social factors, and a 
chapter on the Girls’ Protective League which tries by a movement 
within the ranks of working women to protect those who are in 
danger. The title of the book clearly indicates its nature and it 
does convince us that prostitution is a horrible loss of personal free- 
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dom. The book holds itself strictly to its declared topic and does 


not wander into non-prostitutional forms of irregular sex-experience, 

nor does it attempt to treat of the sex problem generally. There 

seems reason only for praise for such a timely and admirable book. 

Hersert E, 

Sears, A. The charity visitor. A handbook for beginners. Revised 

edition. (Chicago: Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy. 
1917. 50c.) 

A new chapter on “Estimating a family budget,” by Florence 


Nesbitt, has been added 


Simkunovitcu, M. K. The city worker’s world. (New York: Mac- 


millan. 1917. Pp. iv, 235. $1.25.) 
In this book one sees through the eyes of the director of Green- 
wich House the industrial family. As Mrs. Simkhovitch furnishes 


“a plain description of the facts of the city dweller’s life, together 
with some indications of the evolutionary process going on at the 
city’s heart,” there is an atmos; here of truth, of thorough under- 
standing, and of sound philosophy. With the facts that are pre- 
sented, all persons who have been interested in the life of the work- 
ing people are fairly well acquainted, but the arrangement and the 
interpretation are frequently original, and the synthetic treatment is 
a real contribution to social literature. The chapters are devoted to 
The Industrial Family, Dwellings, Standard of Living, Education, 
Work, Leisure, Health, Poverty, Politics, and Religion. 

Mrs. Simkhovitch depicts loyalty as perhaps the greatest one 
virtue and force in the life of the family, in the relations of the 
young people, in politics, and in religion; in fact, this virtue is 
encountered in nearly every phase of life. Her chapters are per- 
vaded with an ever recurring spirit of optimism that springs from 
an appreciation of the thoroughly sound qualities of the masses 
of the city dwellers. There is frequent emphasis on the conserva- 
tism and the suspiciousness of the industrial worker, and ‘abundant 
evidence of his good sense. Yet Mrs. Simkhovitch clearly sees the 
dangers. The standard of living is not yet secure in many phases, 
education is not yet adjusted to democracy, good amusements for 
those of any age are very hard to find, poverty is deadening, women 
surrender to age too young. The crux of progress lies in rising 
wages. These are some of the themes which Mrs. Simkhovitch 
ably develops. The book is full of clever phrasing and keen inter- 
pretation. Frank H. Strreicutorr. 

Reep, A. Y. Newsboy service. A study in educational and vocational 
guidance. (New York: World Bk. Co, 1917. Pp. xxviii, 175. 90c.) 

Scott, W. R. Economic problems of peace after war. The W. Stan- 
ley Jevons lectures at University College. (London: Cambridge 
Univ. Press; New York: Putnams. 1917. Pp. 134. 4s. 6d.) 


Srewart, A. Social problems. Outlines and references. (Boston: 
Allyn & Bacon. 1917. Pp. vi, 233. 75c.) 


et 


| 
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Stone, G., editor. Women war workers; accounts contributed by 
representative workers of the work done by women in the more im- 
portant branches of war employment. (New York: Crowell. 1917. 
Pp. 319. $1.65.) 


pe Vessetitsky, V. The homeworker and her outlook. (London: 
Bell. 1917. Pp. xi, 118. 2s.) 


Weymss, Mrs. G. Domestic service. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 
1917. Pp. 112. $1.) 


Wore, S. H. Care of dependents of enlisted men in Canada. Mis- 
cellaneous series, no. 10. (Washington: Children’s Bureau. 1917. 
Pp. 56.) 


Board of Public Welfare of Kansas City, Missouri. Seventh annual 
report, April 20, 1915, to April 19, 1916. (Kansas City, Mo.: The 
Board. 1917. Pp. 176.) 


Building new schools for Dayton’s children. (Dayton, O.: Dayton 
Bureau of Research. 1917.) 


Commission on Building Districts and Restrictions, final report, June 
2, 1916. (New York: Board of Estimate and Apportionment. 
Committee on the City Plan. 1916. Pp. vi, 299.) 


High cost of living. Conference with delegates appointed by gov- 
ernors of states in re food and fuel supply and price. (Washing- 
ton: Federal Trade Commission. 1917. Pp. 119.) 

Apparently, with only a few exceptions, each delegate came to 
Washington with a sincere desire to see what suggestions for lower- 
ing the cost of living the other men could make. As very few had 
contributions to offer, they must have gone home disappointed. 
However, the Trade Commission may have obtained a better con- 
ception of its problem. F. H. S. 


Report on the increased cost of living of an unskilled laborer’s family 
in New York City. (New York: Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment. 1917. Pp. 32.) 


Report of the Richmond, Indiana, survey for vocational education. 
(Indianapolis: State Board of Education. 1916. Pp. 599, illus.) 


Research progress facts. A year of governmental research with cer- 
tain facts about our city, county, and schools, and their progress 
during 1916-1917. (Dayton, O.: Dayton Bureau of Research. 
1917. Pp. 39.) 


Second annual report of the city of Dallas, 1916-1917. (Dallas, Tex.: 
Dept. of Public Welfare. 1917. Pp. 48.) 


Summary of child-welfare laws, passed in 1916. Miscellaneous series, 
no. 7. (Washington: Children’s Bureau. 1917. Pp. 74.) 


Thirteenth report of the Board of Tenement House Supervision of 


New Jersey for the Year 1916. (Trenton: The Board. 1917. 
Pp. 45.) 
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insurance of the compensation obligation; the administration of 
compensation laws; and some social aspects of the subject. 

An appendix gives in some detail the history of the movement 
for a compensation law in New York, as illustrative of the situa- 
tion generally; reproduces the pamphlet of the American 
Association for Labor Legislation on Standards for Workmen’s 
Compensation Laws; and presents comparable digests of the 
various laws in force at the end of the year 1916. A bibliography 
and index complete the work. 

The titles of the chapters as announced, and their fairly logical 
sequence, raise a hope of onward-moving discussion that is only 
partly realized. There is first a futile attempt to correct what 
the author calls the “inaccuracy” of restricting the term “em- 
ployers’ liability” to the earlier system, as distinguished from 
“its statutory successor, the compensation system,” holding that 
they are “parts of the general legal system of employers’ liabil- 
ity”; so that they should be considered merely as two branches 
of the same subject, distinguished as “the common law system,” 
and “‘the compensation system.” 

Granting the identity of the principals in the adjustment of 
matters, the employer and the employee, and also the partial 
similarity of the results aimed at, the basic difference between 
a liability based on fault and a benefit based on status would seem 
to warrant the admittedly common “matter of usage” of the 
reprobated terms as distinctive. One suggests the liability of 
the employer charged with negligence; the other contemplates 
the compensation of the workman injured while in the status of 
employee. The author’s criticism is the more unconvincing from 
the fact that he himself refers repeatedly to the fundamental dif- 
ferences between the two terms, as where he says: “The very basis 
of the compensation system is a legal recognition of the practical 
economic condition and a repudiation of the individualistic theory 
upon which the common law system of employers’ liability is 
based.” (P. 7; and see pp. 45, 161, 180, 214.) An impression 
of vagueness of classification is also given by designating laws 
relative to the safety and health of employees, and those regu- 
lating the employment of women and children as “that part of 
labor legislation which relates to employers’ liability,” including 
as the third group “a certain class of statutes which, appropri- 
ating the name of the subject itself, have gone under the name 
‘employers’ liability’ acts.” 
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To this lack on of his subject may be 
charged a consid volume; but the loose 
construction of n ind the author’s habit of 
interjecting nun ises as he goes along art 
probably more ! s rend ring the perusal of 
the book much les uld otherwise be the case. 
The comma is p1 of punctuation used other 
than the period, , twelve, fourteen, and even 


more lines move $81 their conclusion. 


Then too it seems ; an idea with a single, ap- 


parently adequat petitions being made some- 
times in the sar sometimes in sections more 
remote. These f nal infelicity in the choice 
of an important phrase used by the hurried 
business man, “D See 

The freshness « | by a discussion in proper 
places of the Suy rendered March 6, 1917, 
on the constituti nsation laws of New York, 
Washington, and | ve (p. 126) is noted the 
proposed amend on of Oklahoma, with no 
mention of the fa 1 August 1, 1916. A minor 
error appears wl 952) that no law 
provides for a wa han two weeks: and while 
the law of Colora 1 April 23 to provide a two 
weeks period, the 1 Mexico, enacted March 13, 1917, 
established a _ thre And to say that “no 
State has any aut lation which will be effective 
beyond its own bo to put the matter baldly, to 
say the least, in \ , und credit”? clause of the 
federal Constituti is decisions thereunder. 

It is with regret conclusion is reached that 
the demand for a | account of the movement 
for workmen’s co | of the principles involved, is 
not adequately m ugh its excellent forward- 
looking spirit, its x, and its pretty full bibli- 
ography combine v ntation of much material of in- 
terest and value t legree the defects noted. 

Linptey D. Crarkx. 

Washington, D 


A Comprehensive |! e and Annuities for College 
Teachers. By H uETT. The Carnegie Founda- 
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tion for the Advancement of Teaching, Bulletin No. 9. (New 
York: Carnegie Foundation. 1916. Pp. xii, 67.) 

Mr. Pritchett’s report differs from that of the Commission on 
Pensions of the City of New York (noted on page 916) about as 
a sermon differs from a scientific treatise. It is not stated that 
the experience of insurance companies, the advice of the Actuarial 
Society of America, and the work of named experts, actuaries, 
with special training in pension problems, have been called upon 
for advice. Elaborate formulas, tables, and charts stating the 
facts necessary for an intelligent study of the present pension 
fund and for its reorganization are not given. There is no state- 
ment that experience is the only basis upon which a sound fund 
can be constructed, or at any rate there is given no analysis of 
the life experience of professors in American colleges, although 
it seems to be taken for granted that such persons form an un- 
usually long-lived class; and yet even this, which at times seems 
a postulate of the whole report, is questioned by the statement 
that the experience of the Foundation has been so brief as to 
make it unsafe to assume that the longer life actually experienced 
is other than a chance fluctuation. 

It would have been possible for Mr. Pritchett to present an 
array of facts and calculations separate from any theories as to 
desirable pension systems had he chosen to do so. There is no 
doubt but that the brief experience of the Carnegie Foundation 
could easily have been amplified by asking leading universities to 
furnish for the benefit of the Foundation their experience for the 
last fifty years. There is no doubt but that Yale, Harvard, 
Princeton, and a large number of other universities would be glad 
to furnish, upon the request of the Carnegie Foundation, a state- 
ment of the age at which each of the teachers on their rolls had 
died, whether in service or after retirement, during the last fifty 
years. These data should have been analyzed and compared with 


the general experience of life insurance companies and reasonably 
trustworthy mortality tables could have been prepared for the 
college teaching profession, so that this presumably intelligent 
class could have been the basis for forming an intelligent judg- 


ment of the proposition of the Carnegie Foundation for Teaching. 
The very fact that the Foundation has in the past apparently 
had but a very slim notion of the financial burdens it was under- 
taking would have suggested, it would seem, that the present re- 
port be made as impersonal and as scientific as possible. In 
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considering pens llege teachers it would be well 
to have not only for this special class compared 
with those for ot t also tables and charts showing 
the growth in n egiate teaching profession so 
that some tentat tion could be made with reference 
to the near futu d charts indicating the rise in 
the scale of sala n some estimate might be made 
as to presumpti ise. With a sufficient assem- 
blage of data, it ficult for the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, or others, probable superior and inferior 
limits of the fina f a system of pensions for college 
teachers. We sl ible to see how much advantage 
a mutual life insu for teachers would offer as com- 
pared with ordin ince companies. If it turned out 
that teachers wer g lived so that there should be 
an outstanding a insurance, we could estimate 
how much disadvant would be in a mutual annuity ar- 
rangement ; for it that longevity in a class, although 
advantageous to fe insurance company, is disadvan- 
tageous to a mutu pany, and if the major part of 
the life insurance ‘ance, terminating at around 65 
years, it is possil mortality curve should be such as 
to balance the adva lisadvantages, or even overbalance 
the advantages. 

When we come t gard to insurance and annuities 
for college teache: y that it is not at all certain that 
the ideal system fo1 s to carry term life insurance 
to the age of 65 a te out of its salary a fund from 
which an annuity s!| to him (or half annuity to his 
surviving Wife) a1 of his early death, should be 
repaid to his estat: held that it would be better entirely 
to disconnect insura vestment and allow the teacher 
to insure his life a: innuity or half annuity to his 
surviving wife. It bly cheaper to insure an annuity 
than to make pay umulation of a fund; however, 
there is not suffici uilable to discuss any proposal with 
satisfaction. 

Shortly after tl Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching started Dr. J. McKeen Cattell printed 
a series of articles | ¢ the financial burdens of the Founda- 


tion and showing tha pital was insufficient to the burden. 
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Professor Cattell’s analysis gains greatly in stature as compared 
with the analyses(?) of the Foundation itself, when we consider 
the past experience of the Foundation, its present plight, and its 
attempts to stand from under without admitting too much con- 
cerning its lack of foresight. 

In regard to the whole question of pensions or annuities, the 
position of a corporation relative to its employees is very different 
from that of the individual employee. For the individual it is 
important to provide, even at considerable cost, for those de- 
pendent upon him and for his old age or disability. It is im- 
portant for him to save or to insure in some form or other, even 
though his rate of interest be low and even if, through a rise in 
the cost of living (or through gold depreciation), his actual in- 
terest be negative. If a person twenty years ago put a sum of 
money in a savings bank, that sum with its combined interest 
might be able to buy less today than then; nevertheless the in- 
dividual would be better off, for he is twenty years older and 
twenty years nearer disability or retirement and very likely has 
in the meantime assumed greater family responsibilities. For the 
corporation the question is very different. Many a college or 
other corporation could better afford to pay two dollars in pen- 
sions than it could afford to pay one twenty years ago, and it is 
not at all unlikely that, partly owing to the great influx of gold, 
partly owing to the great inflation of a world war, prices will 
so rise and wealth will be so redistributed that twenty years from 
now the corporation can better pay two dollars in pensions than 
it could now pay one dollar into a fund from which twenty years 
from now to pay the pensions. 

The world has always had to carry the burden of its super- 
annuated and of its young, and it has always carried the burden 
out of current income. Whether the widespread adoption of a 
compulsory insurance plan combined with old age pension paid 
for in advance is preferable to payments out of current income 
may be doubted. It may be that a better plan would be to pay 
small pensions out of current income, thus relieving the individual 
from the direst distress and leaving to him the duty of providing 
anything above this out of his own savings in whatever form of 
insurance or other preparation for the future he deems best. One 
difficulty of the pension system as at present adopted by the 
Carnegie Foundation and by the City of New York is the large 
portion of a person’s final and presumably highest salary which 
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is paid to him ‘o pay 60 per cent of a per- 
son’s highest sa reward to the pensioner toward 
the close of h ly obligations are narrowing 
(for his child: f-supporting) is, I believe, to 
award an undu is compared with that paid 
to the young n years advanced in his life work 
and likely as 1 t surrounded with a family. 
If a professor’s , his retiring pension, under thx 
Carnegie Foun 100, yet in those institutions which 
pay a salary of $ professors, a man may not reach 
a salary in ex he is well along in years, say 
thirty-five to f Epwin B. Witson. 
Massachuse 
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for laymen York: Spectator Co. 1917. Pp. 
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BarsBour, R. P to fire insurance. (New York: 
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teacher tep Cal Univ. of California Chronicle. 
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( Louisville, K . 1917. Pp. xxii, 548. $6.) 
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Paps, J. S. President’s annual address. With special reference 
to compulsory welfare insurance. Delivered before the national 
convention of insurance commissioners at St. Paul. (Albany: State 
Supt. of Ins. 1917. Pp. 17.) 


Stone, J. T. Problems concerning the accident and health insurance 


business. (New York: Ins. Soc. of N. Y. 1917. Pp. 14.) 


Woopsury, R. M. Social insurance: an economic analysis. Cornell 
studies in history and economics, vol. 4. (New York: Holt. 1917. 
Pp. 171. $1.25.) 

Final report of the departmental committee on approved society finance 
and administration. Cd. 8451. (London: Wyman. 1917. 3d.) 

Concerning desirable amendments in the financial scheme of the 
national insurance acts. 


Fire Insurance Lectures Delivered before the Insurance Institute of 
Hartford, Inc., Seasons of 1914-15-16. Based on the Second and 
Third Years’ Program of the Insurance Institute of America. 
(Hartford: The Insurance Institute of Hartford, Inc. 1917. Pp. 
289.) 

The Insurance Institute of Hartford is composed of “‘officers and 
officials of insurance companies and persons engaged in the insur- 
ance business.” In addition to this volume of lectures it has pub- 
lished from time to time volumes on life insurance, liability and 
compensation insurance, and accident and health insurance. 

The present volume consists of two parts. Part I includes lec- 
tures on water works, fire departments, woodworkers, fire insurance 
rating, and the standard policy. Part II is devoted in large part 
to a discussion of some special hazards in fire insurance such as 
chemical, tanneries, and metal-workers. This part also includes 
two lectures on automatic sprinklers, a discussion of the analytic 
system of fire rating, and agency organization and management. 
Mr. Edward R. Hardy, in his lecture on “The history and philos- 
ophy of fire insurance rating,’ gives an excellent summary of the 
development of schedule rating. Mr. W. B. Medlicott, in seven 
lectures on “The standard policy,’ discusses the chief clauses in 
the policy in a pointed manner. Mr. F. C. Moore, who has given 
much attention to special risks, treats in an equally satisfactory 
manner “Automatic sprinklers’ protection.” 

The lectures are of an expository and informal character, de- 
signed primarily for those who are in the fire insurance business. 
They are, however, free in large part from technicalities and so are 
well suited for the student of fire insurance. Throughout there is 
evident the effort to express in as small compass as possible the 
essential features of the subject under discussion. This is both 
a merit and a defect. For those who are beginning the study of 
fire insurance, it will prove very satisfactory, while the more mature 
student will want a more complete discussion. These lectures were 
arranged, doubtless, with the first class in mind and they thus will 
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charge of Mr. George B. Buck, an actuary with special training 
in pension problems. This report is preliminary to future reports 
in which recommendations will be made dealing concretely with 
pensions for each class of employees and with methods for financing. 
The report is adequately supplied with tables, charts, and the- 
oretical formulas necessary to cover the different classes of pen- 
sions, and with further data and calculations looking to the neces- 
sities of reorganization of the funds. Although the work deals with 
special systems of pensions, it has a bearing on any system; and a 
study of the volume will undoubtedly be helpful to any one deeply 
interested in pensions of any kind. Epwin B. Wixson. 
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Report ON ANTHRACITE AND Bituminous Coat. In response to 
Senate resolutions adopted June 22, 1916, and April 30, 1917, the 
Federal Trade Commission transmitted to the Senate in June, 1917, 
a report on Anthracite and Bituminous Coal (Sen. Doc. No. 50, 1 Sess., 
65 Cong., Washington, 1917, pp. 420). 

The report describes fully the anthracite coal situation during the 
winter of 1916-17. As is well known, there developed during last 
winter a buying panic on the part of consumers, which proved more 
serious than any since the anthracite strike of 1902 (in which year 
mining operations were actually suspended for four months). This 
abnormal demand, the report brings out, was largely the result of 
artificial and psychological conditions. The imminence of a nation- 
wide railroad strike in the fall created an intense demand for coal; 
the dealers naturally found themselves unable to supply this demand 
promptly; “‘scare”’ articles in the newspapers predicted a coal famine; 
and the outcome was a buyer's panic. 

The railroad coal companies during this crisis exercised on the whole 
a stabilizing influence by adhering rather faithfully to circular prices, 
but many of the independent operators took advantage of the situation 
and charged exorbitant prices, often $1, $3, and in some cases $5 per 
ton higher than their normal figures. In fact, some of the independent 
producers practically auctioned off their coal to the highest bidder, 
the price changing from day to day, and even from hour to hour. The 
most striking feature of the market, however, was the speculative 
activity of the jobbers, who in the anthracite industry buy largely 
from the independent operators. The jobbers, it should be noted, 
perform no physical service; they do not unload or store coal or de- 
liver to retailers’ wagons from a storage pocket as do the wholesalers. 
As a class the jobbers took full advantage of the abnormal demand. 
The majority of them realized double or treble their normal gross 
margins; and in the eastern markets individual sales were frequently 
made upon which gross margins of $4 to $6 a ton were realized, in- 
stead of the usual margins for eastern jobbers of 10 to 15 cents per 
ton. Moreover, coal was often sold by one jobber to another. On 
a random selection of 142 high premium purchases by retailers, 56 
were found to have passed through the hands of more than one jobber. 
A number of these orders passed through as many as three or four 


hands, each jobber generally taking a large profit; and in a few in- 
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stances the san y the same jobber’s hands twice. 
So far as the te were concerned, their practice 
varied greatl; nities. The necessity of buying 
premium coal t f their demands naturally justified 
higher prices rh only too often these purchases 
of premium coa xcuse for the charging of fancy 
prices on coal had been paid. 

The panick thracite market was not justified 
by the conditi t is true that the quantity of anthra- 
cite sent to ma 1 from storage was 31%, per cent 
less during th 116, to March 31, 1917, than during 
the preceding r cent greater than the average 
supply market preceding coal years, including the 
excellent year ssion held that all the anthra- 
cite demanded ve been supplied and without any 
marked increa the trade played upon the public 
fear of a scar 

What of the f 118? During the first two months 
of the coal ye nd May) the output of anthracite 
was 24 per ce! x the corresponding period in 1916. 
This addition materially increased the supply 
of anthracite a 1 uses, yet as a matter of fact it 
did not. The be found in the conditions in th 
bituminous and [he demand for bituminous coal and 
coke was unpr h the output of these commodities 
greatly increas 1 May, 1917, nevertheless it did not 
increase sufhc the added industrial demands. The 
difficulty lay ir pply of cars. The bituminous coal 
mines already have supplied all the coal that was 
needed had cat Che commission further found that 
the cars even were often not promptly moved to 
the point of co ptly unloaded. The natural result 
of these condi lecided advance in the price of 
bituminous coal 11 to the railroads and other large 
consumers was ' 1 from 100 to 150 per cent, while 
the price to sn ften advanced from 200 to 400 
per cent. These } rh that it became increasingly profit 
able to use an lustrial purposes. The anthracite 
producers ther r production of the smaller or steam 
sizes. with tl nply of domestic sizes used in the 


household trad se as rapidly as it would otherwise 
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have done. This explains why the increased output of anthracite 
failed to improve materially the position of the household consumer. 
Meanwhile stocks of anthracite coal were not being piled up as usual 
in the Northwest and in New England. (It was the failure to store 
coal in these sections which normally secure the major part of their 
supply by water that made it necessary for Judge Robert Lovett, 
when placed in charge of priority of shipments, to issue in August, 
1917, as almost his first official act, an order to certain railroads and 
water lines requiring them to give the priority to shipments of coal 
to the Northwest, in order that the requisite stocks of coal might reach 
this section before the navigation season closed.) 

The high price of bituminous coal in one important respect reacted 
unfavorably on the soft coal industry. It prompted the opening of 
new, high cost mines, called in the industry “snowbirds” or ‘wagon 
mines.” These temporary mines obtained, of course, a part of the 
inadequate supply of cars allotted by the railroads to the coal industry. 
But since these mines had none of the usual loading facilities, the 
cars were often held at the mines for several days, whereas at a 
properly equipped mine the cars could be loaded in a few minutes. 
The operation of these properties obviously curtailed production, and 
therefore represented economic waste. (Happily the proclamation of 
President Wilson fixing the price of bituminous coal at the mines will 
largely eliminate these temporary operations.) 

To remedy the unfortunate state of affairs above described the com- 
mission, so far as anthracite was concerned, went to the limit of its 
authority. It announced to the trade what it regarded as reasonable 
maximum prices for anthracite coal at the mines; and it threatened 
to report publicly to the Senate the names of any producers charging 
prices that on the basis of their costs proved upon investigation to be 
unreasonable. It notified the anthracite jobbers what it regarded as 
reasonable margins for the service performed by them; and required 
all jobbers to render weekly reports to it. Offending jobbers were 
also threatened with special reports to the Senate. The retailers the 
commission could not reach in this way because of its limited powers 
and means, but it did send its agents to many cities to investigate 
complaints that unreasonable prices were being charged by the re- 
tailers. By these methods the commission succeeded in greatly re- 
ducing speculation and inordinate profits so far as the domestic sizes 
of anthracite were concerned. But it found that it could not control 
the steam sizes of anthracite so long as speculation ruled in the bitumi- 


nous coal market. Moreover, it could not handle the bituminous coal 
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situation as it had ecause the bituminous mines 


were sO numerous, widely scattered districts, and 


produced so many ible for a great variety 


of purposes. The | m, however, had to be settled, 
since otherwise ind vity would be retarded, if 
not paralyzed. 1 re suggested to Congress the 


measures that she the situation. It recom 


mended: first, “th stribution of coal and coke 
be conducted throu nds of a Government agency; 
that the producer fuel be paid their full cost 
of production plus r ton with due allowance for 
quality of product ' ; second, “‘that the trans 
portation agencies h rail and water, be simi 
larly pooled and t account, under the direction 
of the President, ns of transportation be oper 
ated as a unit, tl being paid a just and fair 
compensation whic! t profit, upkeep and better 
ments.” 

Thus far these 1 not been adopted. The Presi 
dent of the United hority granted to him by the 
Lever act (passed A ; fixed by proclamations dated 
August 21 and 2 ged at the mines by the pro 
ducers of bitumin 1; and also the margins that 
may be added to t vers (not wholesalers). Al 
most at the same t Harry A. Garfield, President 
of Williams Colleg trator No regulations as to 
wholesalers and reta mber 15) been issued, but the 
Fuel Administrator t the necessary measures will 
be taken as soon as vhole sale rs’ and re tailers’ mar- 
gins, and thus to be paid by the consumer. 
Dr. Garfield’s pla statement of September 7, is 
to appoint in each representative of the fuel 
administration, and f citizens, these two agencies 


together to assume on of the sale of coal in 


their respective st resentative, as soon as ap 
pointed, is in turn t ttee of citizens in each county 
of the state and in having a population of over 
2500, these local « the representatives of the fuel 
administration. Th s Dr. Garfield expects to keep 
in touch with local h a fair price for coal to the 


consumer. The lice rs, wholesalers, and jobbers as 
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authorized in section five of the Lever act is promised by Dr. Gar- 
field; and it is probable that the large retailers as well will be re- 
quired to take out a license as a condition of dealing in coal (retailers 
with gross sales of less than $100,000 per annum are exempted from 
the provisions of this section). 

Whether these measures will prove effective remains to be seen. 
The situation is complicated, it should be said, by the fact that some 
75 per cent of the bituminous coal output is already sold under con- 
tract, and these contracts if made prior to August 21 are not affected 
by the proclamation of that date. The contracts, of course, must be 


bona fide ones. Dr. Garfield has announced that the government will 


not allow itself to be defeated by men setting up spurious or question- 


able coal contracts to avoid the new price scale. The law, he said, 
was not passed for temporizing purposes, and all contracts will there- 
fore be scrutinized with the greatest care. However, the contracts 
that are clearly bona fide greatly limit the quantity of coal that will 
remain to be sold at the prices fixed by the President. Recognizing 
this fact, Dr. Garfield has intimated that he will recommend the 
requisition, as provided for in section twenty-five of the Lever act, 
of the plants of those operators who do not make available their share 
of the supply of coal required to take care of the needs of domestic 
consumers. The administration thus holds the trump card, and the 
Fuel Administrator, judging from his utterances thus far, will not 
hesitate to make use of it. Nevertheless it would be dangerous to 
predict that the fuel problem is in a fair way to be solved. Should 
the war prove of long duration it may become necessary for the gov- 
ernment to acquire the total coal output at the mines, as it is authorized 
to do by section twenty-five of the Lever act; and it may even become 
necessary for it to take over the coal mines, as Great Britain and the 
Russian Provisional Government have already done. 
Jones. 
Leland Stanford Junior University. 


Tue Feperat Trape Commission’s Report oN CoéPERATION IN 
American Export Trape. In its report on Codperation in the Amer- 
ican Export Trade (Washington, 1916, pp. 984) the Federal Trade 
Commission recommended that the German cartel system be legalized 
for American foreign trade. While the report in which this revolu- 
tionary proposal is made is undoubtedly the most important collection 
of data relating to foreign combines which has as yet appeared, it 


presents only one side of the case. On page 13, part I, appears this 


i 
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significant stateme formation re garding foreign 
business organizati nes in these sources was orig 
inally furnished, d by those interested in the or 
ganizations TI mmission accepts at their 
face value all of tl irtel’s advocates—neither 
verifying them by nor attempting to determine 
how much of th ted to combinations is due to 
other factors lr} lraws its facts from interested 
sources but absolu ng facts, for, while claiming 
that the existing s\ lequate, it does not analyz 
its costs, service, ge 13, part I: “No de 


tailed ription which rican export 


trade and that of 


The commission \merican exporters cannot 
compete with for ] is discredited by the 
steady growth of A statements from American 
consuls contained rt are the only thoroughly 
disinterested infor rm combines presented by the 
commission—yet, | to them. None of these con 


\ re | 1 


suls believe that tandicapped through lack 


of American 


m that American goods 


can be sold under 1 price, quality, and serv- 
ice are right, the g tariff provisions and the lack 
of American ships vestments. The report most 
favorable to the « nsul general to Turkey, but 
even he declares o1 r export needs are steam 
ships, banks, and t nd that if these were sup 
plied Americans ec: German system of combina 
tion which appears ler a paternalistic form of 
government.’ Of reporting, nine state that 
9 236, 237-2388 n declare that the only foreign 
combines operating ther well-known American 
trusts (pp. 129, 1 rt German Potash Cartel 
(pp. 188, 185, 2 r express the opinion that 
export combines ar 176, 181-182, 185, part II). 

The commissior termine whether the small 
manufacturer cant product through independent 
exporters, importe1 nd manufacturers’ agents. 
I have analyzed th h appeared in the Economic 


World of April 21 74-375, part I, the commission 
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acknowledges that American export trade was built up by independent 
middlemen. 

The commission does not consider the results of the control of export 
combines by the large producer and the financier. While the chart 
on page 62 and the text on pages 203-215, 273-279, 327-330, part I, 
and pages 3-89, 519-534, part II, conclusively proves that the cartel 
system has enabled a few banks to dominate German industry, the 
commission would apply the same system to the United States without 
giving a passing thought to the dangers involved. 

The commission ignores the fact, which its own report proves, that 
every successful export combine has eliminated competition in domestic 
trade and that most of the combines cited were organized for one ob- 
ject—the instant removal of surplus production from the home market 
by means of dumping. 

A reading of page 6, part I, gives the impression that combines are 
a large factor in British export trade, yet a careful study of the de- 
scriptive parts of the report, especially of pages 219 and 248, part I, 
bears out the well-known fact that England’s vast foreign trade is 
carried on by independent concerns. Analysis also reveals that the 
English and Canadian export associations, of which so much is made, 
are either selling agents or trade associations of the type common in 
the United States. None of these would violate the American anti- 
trust laws, as they do not fix price, restrict output, or divide territory. 

On page 6, part I, the commission declares that the English coal 
operators’ combine “gives British coal its grip on the important South 
American market’; while on pages 332-345, part I, it argues that this 
combine is able to prevent the sale of American coal in foreign mar- 
kets. These claims are flatly contradicted. First, by the statement 
on page 595, part II: “Apart from the quality of her coal and her 
geographical situation, England’s position in coal export trade may 


be definitely ascribed to an adequate and cheap supply of marine 
transportation”; and second, by the fact that an examination of the 
tables on pages 584-587 shows that seven members of the English 
combines act as selling agents for eleven American coal producers. 

Although the commission devotes pages 327-330, part I, to the de- 
scription of the Rhenish-Westphalian Coal Syndicate, which it calls 
“one of the most important cartels in the Empire,” it overlooks the 
vital fact mentioned by Consul General J. G. Lay on page 28, part IT, 
that English coal has displaced German fuel in important parts of 
the German market. 


On page 6, part I, the commission states: “In Japan an export 
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AMONG Farmers. Within 


several bulletins on co- 
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operative organization embodying the results of studies made by its 
employees. Most of these deal with accounting systems for the vari- 
ous types of organizations. The purpose of the bulletin on Codperative 
Purchasing and Marketing Organizations among Farmers in the United 
States (Washington: United States Department of Agriculture, Con- 
tribution from the Office of Markets and Rural Organization, Septem- 
ber 19, 1917, pp. 82) is to present the statistics of agricultural co- 
operation by states and types of organization; to describe briefly the 
various types; to give a short account of a few representative associa- 
tions; to discuss the methods of financing and the business practices 
of the various types of associations; to summarize and digest the co- 
operative laws of the several states; and to explain the provisions of 
the Clayton anti-trust act with reference to farmers’ organizations. 
A selected list of references on codperation, chiefly in the United 
States, is appended. 

The data upon which the report is based have been in process of 
collection for some years. Most of the figures refer to 1914 or 
earlier and practically none of the facts are of later date than 1915. 
Unfortunately, but perhaps necessarily, the reports do not refer to 
any one year. Of the 5,424 organizations considered, about 16 per 
cent reported their statistics for 1912, 55 per cent for 1913, 50 per 
cent for 1914, and 10 per cent for 1915. The report deals very fairly 
with these statistics, however, and despite the tremendous recent de- 
velopment of codperative activities the reports are, doubtless, fairly 
typical. 

The extent of these organizations is striking. The corrected list 
used by the Department of Agriculture includes 12,300 associations 
distributed over the entire United States. From these 5,424 reports 
were received: 1,637 are grain elevators, 1,708 are creameries and 
cheese factories, 871 fruit and produce exchanges, 213 cotton associa- 
tions, 275 stores, 96 live stock, 43 tobacco, and 581 miscellaneous asso- 
ciations. The membership is approximately 661,000 and the annual 
volume of business $626,000,000. The average member does a busi- 
ness of $946 per year, varying from $241 for codperative store mem- 
bers to $1,856 for members of one cotton association. 
The volume of business per organization shows that many of them 
are substantial business concerns. The average elevator reports an 
annual business of $143,000, fruit and produce and cotton associations 
$161,000, tobacco associations $157,000 and live stock shipping asso- 
ciations $99,000. The corresponding figures for 1916 are doubtless 
very much greater on account of the tremendous advance in the values 
of farm products. The figures above quoted are for individual local 


— 
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organizations. 1] res have much greater turn- 
overs. The Cali Exchange reports a business 
of $27.700.000 for \ t, 1916 (for 1917, $47,700- 
000); and nine f ges do an iggregate business 
of more than 44 

The report } half of these organizations, 
although coéper i practice, are formed on the 
joint-stock plan f the elevators and 80 per 
cent of the cott I stock corporations. This is 
due in part to tl f the enterprise, and in part 
to the lack of ad n many states. 

The chapter r is interesting and important. 
In spite of their 1 mmercial importance the 
farmers’ elevator ns from banks and one third 
of them can offer inkers except the personal 
notes of the dire vy from commission firms. Co- 
operative cream ve a better financial stand- 
ing with banks | ; have not accorded farmers’ 
organizations as rganizations of their size 
and comme rcial 1eserve. 

The digest of ; not complete, but it shows 
that thirty states ns for the incorporation of 
coéperative associ nadequate (Vermont, which 
has had a cooper é f s omitted, as are probably 
other states) and f the Massachusetts law are 
taken from the orig 1 of 1915), hence the reader 
must verify each s nmary Nevertheless, the ex- 
hibit shows the d slation and an ignorance of the 
fundamentals of « part of many of our lawmakers. 
The United Stat rriculture has prepared a draft 
of an elaborate co lamentals of which it is hoped 
may be enacted in iving no coéperative legisla- 
tion, and substitu laws now existing in several 
states. 

The bulletin is eral, helpful. Were it brought 
down to date it w 


ALEXANDER E. 


Massachusetts 


From the Burea stic Commerce of the United 
States Departme: llowing publications have been 


recely ed 
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In the Special Agents Series: 

No. 141, The West Indies as an Export Field (pp. 378), by Gerrard 
Harris. 

No. 142, Markets for Agricultural Implements and Machinery in 
Chile and Peru (pp. 48), by Frank H. von Motz. 

No. 143, Paper, Paper Products, and Printing Machinery in Peru, 
Bolivia, and Ecuador (pp. 77), by Robert S. Barrett. 

No. 144, Markets for Construction Materials and Machinery in Vene- 
zuela (pp. 57), by W. W. Ewing. 

No. 145, Market for Boots and Shoes in Jamaica (pp. 24), by Her- 
man G. Brock. 

In the Miscellaneous Series: 

No. 54, Canned Foods: Modern Processes of Canning in the United 
States, General System of Grading, and Description of Pro- 
ducts Available for Export (pp. 79). 

No. 55, Markets for American Hardware in Italy, Spain, and Portu- 
gal (pp. 109), by C. W. A. Veditz. 

No. 57, German Foreign-Trade Organization with Supplementary 
Statistical Material and Extracts from Official Reports on 
German Methods (pp. 182), by Chauncey D. Snow. This 
is of exceptional interest. It contains chapters on Histori- 
cal development of German export trade; Commercial edu- 
cation; Industrial colonization; German banks and foreign 
trade; German merchant shipping; Government assistance 
to foreign trade; Private and semipublic trade associations ; 
and Study and cultivation of foreign trade and foreign 
markets. A part of the material has been taken from pre- 
vious publications of the bureau. 

No. 60, The Glass Industry: Report of the Cost of Production of 
Glass in the United States (pp. 430). 

No. 61, Commercial Organizations of the United States, revised to 
July 1, 1917 (pp. 116). 


The federal Bureau of the Census has published a series of bulletins 
relating to different branches of industry summarizing the results of 
the Census of Manufactures: 1914. Among the industries thus far 
covered are: Automobiles, including bodies and parts (pp. 19); But- 
ter, cheese, and condensed milk (pp. 23); Flour-mill and gristmill 
products (pp. 20); Manufacture of glass (pp. 13); Glucose and 
starch industry (pp. 9); Manufactured ice (pp. 15); Needles, pins, 
and hooks and eyes (pp. 8); Oilcloth and linoleum (pp. 8); Paper 
and wood pulp (pp. 19); Rice cleaning and polishing (pp. 9); The 
soap industry (pp. 11); and The sugar industry (pp. 13). 


— 
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Among the bu i by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agricult 
No. 389, Publ nues in the Central, Moun- 
tain, a? pp. 56, lxxv). 
No. 548, The I ns in the Bluegrass Region 
of Ke 
No. 558, Mar ] nts (pp. 45). 
Farmers’ Bulleti Stock in the South: Sugges- 
is 
The Federal 1] nade a Report on the Beet 
Sugar Industry Washington, May 24, 1917, pp. 
164). 
The federal I is published a pamphlet on 
Cotton Product , Crop of 1916 (pp. 48). 
The Chamber United States of America is 


The United S Agriculture, in codperation with 
the extension s etts Agricultural College, is 
establishing four ting of farm produce in Massa- 
chusetts. Mr. | engaged to take charge of the 
office in Lynn, w 1 Essex counties; Mr. R. W. 
Merrick for th ring Plymouth, Norfolk, and 
Barnstable count Machmer, of the agricultural 
college, for the ipervision of the work in the 
four western cou dquarters in either Spring 
field or Northan will be opened in Worcester. 
Profe ssor E. lar gene ral charge of this work. 

The Third A ley ment of Foods and Markets 
of New York, 6) describes methods that 
were put in ope! the farm and the consumer 
nearer toge ther 

A bulletin of t f Indiana University is City 
Markets: How to City Public Retail Market, by 
Professor Frank J he University of South Dakota 


(July, 1917, pp 


The Guaranty 1 ssued a summary of the Espion- 
age Act dealing tion of exports (New York). 


The National B New York has issued a pamph- 


issulng SCI 
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let on Exports of Raw Cotton from the United States to the Leading 
European Neutrals, 1900-1917 (New York, Sept., 1917, pp. 13). 

Under the combined auspices of the Attorney-General of Massa- 
chusetts, the department of agricultural economics of the Massachus- 
etts Agricultural College, the Boston Chamber of Commerce, and the 
Food Administrator of the state, an investigation of the cost of dis- 
tributing milk in Boston and vicinity has been made. The investiga- 
tion includes a careful study of the accounts of twenty of the smaller 
distributors and of three or four of the so-called milk contractors. 
Under the same auspices a thoroughgoing study of the cost of pro- 
duction of milk in the six New England states has already been 
made, figures being secured from some 850 farms producing some 
12,000,000 quarts of milk. A bulletin summarizing the results of this 
investigation is now in preparation by the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College. 

A new organization which promises much for the whole milk indus- 
try is the National Milk Producers’ Federation, which was organized 
and incorporated at Chicago in December, 1916. The purposes are 
an investigation of the conditions and contracts under which milk 
is sold by farmers and wholesalers; the dissemination of information 
concerning prices, markets and grades to members of the Federation 
and to producers; the introduction of legislation dealing with grades 
and standards; the organization of milk producers’ associations; and, 
in general, the protection of the whole milk industry. The member- 
ship includes organizations of milk producers, particularly those sell- 
ing whole milk. At present the Federation has among its members 
such organizations as the Chicago, Twin City, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Michigan, and Northern Ohio milk producers’ associations, 
the Dairymen’s League of New York, The New England Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association, covering the six New England states, the Tri- 
State Milk Producers’ Association, which includes New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland, as well as a few smaller organizations. The 
Federation met in Washington, D. C., on October 10, to perfect the 
organization, to discuss with the Federal Food Administrator the 
problem of milk prices and contracts, and to take up with the De- 
partment of Justice the legal status of farmers’ associations dealing 
with the sale of milk. Hereafter, the Federation will maintain in 
Washington a representative whose time will be devoted to the inter- 
ests of farmers’ dairy associations, especially those dealing with the 
marketing of whole milk. A. E. C. 
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s has published a Summary of 


ng December 31, 1916 (Washing- 
us Series No. 29, 1917, pp. 23). 


he Presidents’ Conference Com- 


ig., Philadelphia) : 


Baltimore and Washington Rail- 
luation, June 30, 1915 (pp. 82), 
e different companies. 


mmerce Commission in the matter 


ngham, & Atlantic Railroad Com- 


th and Southwest (pp. 34). The 


llips, General Secretary, of the 
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Federal Valuation, as of September 


blished the Intermediate Manual of 


accounts, and balance sheets have 
vette St., $7.50.) 


tly received are the following: 
Utilities Commission of Connec- 
[he volume is largely made up of 
the decisions of the commission. 
lity Commissioners of New Jer- 
mber 29, 1916 (Trenton, 1917, 


ns made by the commission during 


s Compiled from Annual Re- 
the Board of Public Utility Com- 
Trenton, 1917, pp. 234). 
lic Service Commission, Second 
Albany, 1917, pp. 445). 
Service Commission of Oregon, 
18). This contains a report on 
f the Portland Railroad, Light, 
in which there is a discussion of 
und going cost. 
> Service Commission of the State 
187). This contains the decisions. 
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Fifth Annual Report of the Public Utilities Commission of Rhode 
Island, for 1916 (Providence, 1917, pp. 135, viii). No extended de- 
cisions involving questions of general policy are included. 

Seventh Annual Report of the Quebec Public Utilities Commission, 
for the year ending June 30, 1916 (Quebec, pp. 193). 


Labor 


Recent bulletins of the federal Bureau of Labor Statistics are: 

No. 204, Street Railway Employment in the United States (Wash- 
ington, April, 1917, pp. 1134). This contains chapters on Wages of 
car crews, Hours of labor and days worked, Associations of employ- 
ers and employees, and Agreements between employers and employees. 
There are extended statistical tables illustrating the various points un- 
der discussion. The study is based upon returns of over 80 cities and 
the data were collected, for the most part, in May, 1914. In addition 
data were secured by correspondence with more than 300 companies 
in smaller cities. 

No. 209, Hygiene of the Printing Trades, by Alice Hamilton and 
Charles H. Verrill (April, 1917, pp. 118). This is based upon in- 
vestigations in 130 plants in 7 cities: Boston (including Cambridge), 
New York (including Garden City), Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Chicago, and St. Louis. Thirty-four of the plants were news- 
paper offices. Although disease-producing conditions are to be found 
in many shops, the conclusion is that in general there has been a 
marked improvement in sanitation during recent years; and several 
model establishments are to be seen in these cities. A special exami- 
nation of 200 printers in Boston and Chicago was made and it showed 
that 107 had impaired health and that 18 of these were suffering from 
chronic lead poisoning. The experience of the International Typo- 
graphical Union shows that the health of printers improved between 
1900 and 1915. The monograph contains summaries of similar in- 
vestigations of the printing trades in foreign countries. 

No. 218, Labor Legislation of 1916 (Washington, June, 1917, pp. 
197). The material is summarized by topics and by states. 


The American Anti-Boycott Association, in its June bulletin, gives 
a summary of the decisions of the United States Supreme Court in the 
Paine Lumber Company case (pp. 3) and also prints the decision in 
full (185 Broadway, New York, pp. 19). 

The Industrial Commission of Wisconsin issued in August, 1917, a 
bulletin giving Some Statistics of Child Labor in Wisconsin (Madi- 
son, pp. 11). The same commission has published its first report on 
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Apprenticeship, | h discusses the operation of 


the law of 191 


Among rece! ter physical conditions in 
industries is R lepartment of Investigation and 
Statistics of th n of Ohio, which deals with 
Rates of Wages i Fluctuation of Employment in 


Ohio in 1916 


The New Yo mmission has published Pro- 
ceedings of th y Congress of New York State, 
held in Decem! pp 236). 

In the Second Industrial Welfare Commis 
sion of Washing pia, 1917, pp. 251), one chapter 
is devoted to t with a historical review of the 
special experi¢ nother, to the apprenticeship 


system (pp. 66 


The Bureau rmation of the Industrial Com- 
mission of the \e is made Aa reprint of the New 
York State Lal Code with Amendments, Addi- 
tions, and Annot pp. 270). 

The Joint Boa | in the Cloak, Suit and Skirt 
and Dress and \ New York City, has published its 
Seventh Annual 1 = re, 1917, pp. 16). 

The Departm« 1 of the Council of Jewish Women 
(242 East Broadv shed in 1916 A Brief Summary 
of Investigatior § between the years of 1905 and 
1915 by governn ncies into typical industries prev- 
alent in the stat« | affording work to large numbers 
of women (pp. 4 is an interesting study relating to 
wages, hours, s t nd apprenticeship and trade 
training. There f three pages 

M t, and Banking 


THE EQvaTION 1916, as calculated by the usual 


method is: 


Circ. of money (5 712 Value of goods bought (762) 


Money its velocit eloc I'rade x scale of prices 
Mx V 
2.10 x 24 595 & 128 per cent. 
That is. the m tion (i.e., outside of banks and 


the United States 0 billions of dollars and changed 
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hands about 24 times in the year, thus effecting 2.10 & 24 or 50 bil- 
lions of exchanges; the volume of deposits subject to check was 11.83 
billions and changed hands about 60.2 times in the year, thus effecting 
11.83 X 60.2 or 712 billions of exchanges, the two together making a 
total of 50 +- 712 or 762 billions. This paid for a volume of trade of 
595 billion units (a “unit” of trade being that amount of goods which 
in the base year, 1909, was worth $1), at prices 28 per cent higher 
than the prices of said base year, so that 595 XX 128 per cent is also 
762. 

The large diagram affords full comparison (both visual and nu- 
merical) between the above-named figures for 1916 and the corre- 
sponding figures for previous years. It will be noted that between 
1915 and 1916 there was, as forecasted last year, a general expan- 
sion in all the magnitudes of the equation. This expansion, in the 
case of bank deposits, was more than 25 per cent. In the other mag- 
nitudes it ranged from 10 to 20 per cent. 

As was the case last year, though not so markedly in 1916, a large 
part of the increase in the volume of trade was doubtless due to the 
great expansion of the trade in securities. 

The smaller diagram continues that given two years ago, and gives 
in greater detail the same data at the six dates each year for which 
the comptroller’s figures for national banks are available. The first 
three dates’ were before the outbreak of war in Europe. 

As noted two years ago, the various magnitudes of the equation of 
exchange varied little in the first three periods of 1914, preceding the 
war, but after its outbreak, they fluctuated violently. There were sud- 
den contractions followed by gradual expansions. 

The volume of trade showed a sudden fall following the outbreak of 
the war and a subsequent full recovery distributed through the re- 
mainder of 1914, The velocities* of circulation showed the same 
sudden contraction with subsequent rapid recovery. 

The money in circulation showed an emergency expansion during 
the last half of 1914, with a restoration to normal in 1915, and a ten- 


1 The exact dates for the comptroller’s data are as follows: 

For 1914, Jan. 13, March 4, June 30, Sept. 12, Oct. 31, Dec. $1. 
For 1915, March 4, May 1, June 23, Sept. 2, Nov. 10, Dec. 31. 
For 1916, March 7, May 1, June 30, Sept. 12, Nov. 17, Dec. 27. 

As indicated in the heading of the smaller diagram, all the rates are rates 
per year, not per month. The method of calculation is the same as that used 
two years ago and described in this Revrew for June, 1915. 

2As to money this is only inferential, on the assumption that its velocity 
followed that of deposits. 
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dency to expand 916—a tendency which has been 
continued in 191 riod covered by the diagram. 

The deposits i xecuted an opposite movement, 
contracting soon n, and expanding during 1916 
(and 1917).* 

These various 1 are closely associated with a 
third magnitude banks, that is, the (cash) bank 
reserves which a ecifically in the diagram bu! 


° 17 | 
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These figures rram indicate that the shock of 
war produced a d 
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The net effect « inges 


m banks into private pockets 


above mentioned on the 
scale of prices wa 1914 and the first two thirds of 
1915. Since that n a rapid rise to the present time. 

The chief fact n the quantity of money in cir- 
culation and in ba e in these has been chiefly due 


to the gold impor 


8 Although not a tablish this conclusion are as yet 
available it is a fair facts (1) that the total money in 
the United States out ['reasury has increased since 1916 (the 
figures for the first eing successively (in billions): 4.44; 
4.50. 4.58; 4.70; 4.7 previous maximum of 4.44 in Dec. 
1916), and (2) tha which consisted of the money in 
national banks did i 9 in March, 1917, and .84 in May, 
1917, as against an 3 

4Inferable from | f these individual deposits subject 
to check which wer: re known to have expanded (being 
6.37 from March, 191 M 
of 6.35 in Nov., 1916 
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The money in circulation outside of banks is the M in the diagram 
and acts on prices through MV. The money in banks is the basis for 
deposits (M’) and so acts on prices through M’V’. In both of these, 
gold has been the dominant element. 

Ordinarily the variations in this total money are no greater than 
those in velocities of circulation or in volume of trade, so that there 
is, ordinarily, no special or very evident correlation directly observ- 
able between the price level and money. But during the war the 
quantity of money has changed so much more markedly than veloci- 
ties or trade that it has come to dominate the situation almost com- 
pletely. 

Accordingly, we find that latterly changes in the price level have 
followed changes in the money quantity (and especially changes in 
that part of this quantity which consists of gold) with very surprising 
closeness. 

I include a diagram which shows these comparisons month by month.* 
It shows, at the left: (1) a speculative “mark-up” in prices—such 
as is usually found at the outbreak of wars and which, as it soon 
proves out of tune with fundamental conditions, disappears: (2) the 
reduced circulation from the export of gold; and (3) immediately 
thereafter, the increased circulation from the issue of emergency 
currency. 

After the middle of 1915 the agreement is so close that one can 
identify the exact corresponding points. We can even measure the 
lag. We find that a change in price level follows a change in total 
money after a lag of about two months. This became evident from 
the time, August, 1915, when the quantity of money first began its 
rapid increase. One month later prices began to shoot upward keep- 
ing almost exact pace with the quantity of money. The striking cor- 
respondence has continued up to date. 

This close agreement, point by point, between the two upper curves, 
is shown by dotted lines and the lag, in each case, by the figures in 
circles, viz., 1, 24, 24, 2, 2, 1, 1 and 1%4 months respectively. Be- 
sides these eight very obvious cases of point-for-point correspondence 
we may count about a half dozen other less obvious ones; and besides 
these there is the very obvious general correspondence between the 
curves. 


5I have used Dun’s index number inasmuch as that of the Department of 
Labor month by month is not available up to date. The plotting is on a 
“ratio chart” and therefore gives, in the relative slopes of lines, the exact 
relative percentage changes of the various magnitudes. For a full description 
see my “The ‘ratio’ chart,” Publications of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion, June 1917, 
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State bank reports received are: 

Annual Report of the Commissioner of Banking and Insurance of 
New Jersey, 1916 (Trenton, 1917, pp. 41). 

Eleventh Biennial Report of the Bank Commissioner of Missouri 
(Jefferson City, 1917, pp. 490). 

The Pompeian Company, Baltimore, has published a large number 
of useful circulars and pamphlets in advocacy of governmental control 
of foreign exchange. 


Public Finance 

Financrat Statistics or States, 1916. The second annual report 
under this head, issued by the United States Bureau of the Census, 
was published in October. Practically all of the text, which takes up 
approximately half of the volume of 127 pages, is exactly like that of 
the previous report except that the figures are different; and, similarly, 
nearly all of the comments which were made in the March, 1917, issue 
of this Review about the first report are likewise applicable to the more 
recent publication. It will be recalled that most of these statistics are 
for the fiscal year of 1915 despite the title which indicates that they 
are for 1916. 

A few tables, supplementary to the general tables, are added, thus 
showing some items more in detail in the latest report. The general 
tables are exactly the same in number and title, with the exception of 
a very slight change in one title. A few of the general tables are 
expanded slightly; for example, the last table contains nine additional 
columns which compare assessed valuations and rates of levy with 
“estimated true” values and levies. This is done for each state for 
each of three classes of property, real personal and “other property.” 

Only ten states, Maine, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Indiana, Wisconsin, West Virginia, Oklahoma, Colorado, and Arizona, 
are reported as assessing both real and personal property at 100 per 
cent of its true value. Two others, Kansas and Virginia, are reported 
as assessing personal property at true value. Nebraska’s assessment 
of 20 per cent of true value for all classes of property is the lowest 
given, though several other states are as low as 25 per cent and 30 per 
cent. In some of these states such assessments have been made legal; 
in others they are made by common consent, though contrary to the 
statutes. 

The latest report makes no comparisons with the former one. This 
is left for the reader who has both volumes at hand and the patience 
to go through the same. Perhaps such comparisons would not be 
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complete listing of personalty and of distributing the burden of taxes 


equitably between the holders of real, tangible, and intangible per- 


sonal property is dealt with in one novel provision requiring the owner 
to make oath to his own return of all classes of personalty which under 
the law are still taxable at a uniform rate for their true value. 

The general aim of the revision is to provide promptly the necessary 
assessment machinery. Accordingly existing officials are utilized, and 
the county is made the unit for assessing real property. The county 
auditor is made the chief assessing officer of real estate with enlarged 
supervisory powers over the elected assessors and their appointed as- 
sistants who have the same qualifications but duties differentiated from 
those of the elective assessors. The compensation of an assessor or 
an assistant is fixed in the law at $4 per day while necessarily en- 
gaged in the performance of his duties. The powers of the office of 
assessor are exercised largely under the direction of the county auditor 
in assessing real estate, examining all returns, ascertaining omissions 
or improper valuations of property, correcting such lists and returning 
them to the auditor. That the office has lost some attractiveness is 
borne out by reports to the tax commission from 51 counties reporting 
to date (October) the expense of assessors’ salaries which show that 
these counties have been able to save from 25 to 90 per cent of the 
amount heretofore expended under this head. Thus, Montgomery 
County, whose return of personal property valuations alone increased 
from $53,036,020 in 1916 to $66,933,690 in 1917, expended for the 
services of assessors in 1917 $3,883 as compared with $7,892 for the 
preceding year. It has also been observed in a larger number of in- 
stances than usual that men are not being nominated for nor seeking 
the office of assessor at the fall elections, presumably in part because 
of the lessened prestige of the office. The advocates of appointive 
instead of elective assessors may accordingly derive encouragement 
from the fact that although this year’s legislation continues elective 
assessors as such, the narrowing of their duties under the provisions 
of the new law tends toward their gradual elimination from the system. 

The county auditor is required to ascertain annually whether the 
assessed value of all the real property in his county corresponds to 
its true value. Twenty-five freeholders or the board of trustees or 
council may petition in any year for a reassessment of the real estate 
of any township. With the confirmation of the county board of com- 
missioners the county auditor may make in such case any corrections, 
readjustment or assessment that may be ordered. 

The county treasurer, the county auditor, and the president of the 
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board of county stitute a county board of revision. 
They may meet a the year at the call of the secre- 
tary to examin itements and returns of personal 
property made t r, and to revise the assessment and 
listing of real esta iditor for the current year. Com 
plaints filed wi r alleging unfair assessment of 
property must f I yard, who may order a reassess- 
ment or an in se in any valuation. The officials 
composing the | receive no extra compensation for 
their added duti i} whether ex-officio members desig- 
nated in this w ted to render efficient service in the 
work of tax rev since there is no power of re- 
moval of ex-offi ntrol of the tax commission over 
tax revision is ective. The county auditor, being 
made secretary usly of slight aid in revising his 
own assessment 

The most vita ovisions of the law are those that 
were devised to { of personal property, particularly 
intangibles, mot stock and bond investments. For 
this purpose th tary listing was introduced. At the 
basis of the pla f that the taxpayer will correctly answer 
direct questions himself with them. The tax com- 
mission is directs blanks containing questions “which will 
elicit a full disc] erty” required to be thus listed. The 
tax blanks are t nient places to be called for by tax- 
payers, or to be 1. Property owners in this way 
are made respo! t for going through the process of 
listing at their t of personal property held during 
the year, and of n their own initiative to an oath as 
to the correctne ted item, and of delivering in person 
or by mail the s county auditor. Failure to make 
a voluntary ret forfeits the right to an exemption 
of $100 provid: law. The county auditor may go over the 
returns with the rs of the respective taxing subdivisions 
and refuse to r lete statements of property. Under 
the direction of 1 litor the local assessor may call upon 
the person omitt rectly listing property and upon actual 
view list and as When false returns are discovered, 
or if the propert fused to make a voluntary return or to 
make oath to his inty auditor is required by the law to 
list and assess .dding thereto 50 per cent of the 


assessed value. 
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Voluntary listing on several counts appears impracticable as a 
means of permanently securing a complete return of personalty for 
taxation. First, there is the difficulty for the person of average in- 
telligence of recording accurate answers to a long list of printed ques- 
tions; then, the effort of subscribing to an oath before an official; 
third, the inconvenience of delivering in person or sending by mail 
within a specified time the sworn return to the county auditor. Further, 
there is the inequity and the injustice invariably resulting from wide 
variations in the judgment and conscience of men when estimating the 
value of taxable property. Finally, experience in other states has 
shown that it is impossible by any plan yet devised to secure a com- 
plete return of intangible personal property to be taxed at a uniform 
rate with all other property which amounts usually to taking from 
20 to 50 per cent of the income of this property. However, the 1917 
returns of personal property to the tax commission from 51 counties 
are favorable to the new law in this respect. Thus, these counties 
under the Parrett-Whittemore law in 1916 returned personalty to the 
commission to the amount of $751,539,318, while under the new scheme 
of listing the personalty valuation in 1917 amounts to $879,587,403, 
showing a gain of $128,048,085. Only one of the counties shows a 
loss in personalty valuation as compared with the preceding year, 
the amount being $68,454. The same counties in 1916 showed a gain 
in personalty returns over 1915 of $31,789,457. These figures indi- 
cate apparently that a considerable part of the increased returns of 
this year must be due not merely to normal growth nor to a higher 
level of prices nor to any greater prosperity in 1917 than prevailed 
in 1916, but to the plan of voluntary listing. It will be of interest to 
observe the complete record of the returns for this year and succeeding 
years with the voluntary plan in operation. 

F. E. Wore. 

Ohio Wesleyan University. 


The Minority Report of Senator La Follette of the Committee on 
Finance relating to revenues to defray war expenses has been issued 
as Senate Report 103, Part 2 (65 Cong., 1 Sess., pp. 99). It con- 
tains tables showing the application of the income and war-profit 
taxes to the net income of a large number of corporations. 


Bulletin No. 3 of the Rhode Island Tax Officials’ Association is 
especially devoted to the Valuation of Automobiles (Providence, Sept. 
1, 1917, pp. 21). 


The Irving National Bank has issued a pamphlet entitled Practical 
Questions and Answers on the federal tax law affecting individuals, 
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strongly the need of development in this aspect of American laws. 
The discussion of the question of physical examination of employees 
brought out the strong opposition of the trade-union representatives to 
this plan of selecting the employees cf an establishment; a good case 
in favor of the plan was made by a number of physicians in charge 
of such work. The discussions on workmen’s compensation were con- 
cluded by a paper of Professor W. C. Fisher on the defects and the 
needed changes in American compensation laws. 

Recently the question of the reéducation of the worker permanently 
disabled by accident has become prominent, and it is a matter of re- 
gret that only one paper of the proceedings was devoted to this topic; 
a number of constructive suggestions by the author however, make the 
paper of special value. 

The topic of health (sickness) insurance was introduced by papers 
on group insurance, existing agencies in the United States, trade-union 
insurance, establishment funds of the large corporations, mutual bene- 
fit funds, the University of California system of students’ health in- 
surance, and joint-stock company insurance. With this introduction, 
a debate showing wide divergence of opinion began. Dr. J. B. An- 
drews, of the American Association for Labor Legislation, outlined 
the general features of the bill advocated by that organization. A 
representative of the American Federation of Labor and a represen- 
tative of the National Association of Manufacturers followed by stat- 
ing the grounds of their opposition to the proposal. A comprehensive 
study of the existing information on the needs of women wage-earners, 
by Miss Mary Van Kleeck, formed one of the outstanding contribu- 
tions of the conference. The remarks of Mr. F. L. Hoffman in oppo- 
sition to the proposed health insurance bill covered fully the objec- 
tions to the plan. The discussion on the plan amply justified the 
calling of the conference in the presentation of the different views of 
the employers, wage-earners, physicians, and students of the question. 

The special value of the publication, aside from the vast amount 
of authoritative information it contains, is the picture it gives of the 
state of opinion on social insurance at the present time. The careful 
editorial work of the Bureau of Labor Statistics is evident throughout 
the volume. Henry J. Harris. 


The federal Bureau of Labor Statistics in Bulletin No. 210 pre- 
sents the Proceedings of the Third Annual Meeting of the International 
Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, held at 
Columbus, Ohio, April 25-28, 1916 (Washington, May, 1917, pp. 254). 


The Industrial Commission of New York has made a reprint of the 
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PERIODICALS 


The Review is indebted to Robert F. Foerster for abstracts of ar- 
ticles in Italian periodicals, and to R. S. Saby for abstracts of articles 
in Danish and Swedish periodicals. 


Theory 
(Abstracts by A. N. Young) 
Bonarons, A. Le mouvement sociologique américain. Rev. Intern. Soc., May- 
June, 1917. Pp. 6. 

A sympathetic summary of the development of social science in the 
United States, a movement which in the writer’s opinion shows much 
promise. 

Carut, F. Le leggi della popolazione ed il problema della pace. Riv. Ital. di 
Soc., Jan.-Feb., 1917. Pp. 43. 

Historical sociology reveals certain laws of the growth and survival 
of states. It is incumbent upon statesmen to understand these laws, 
of which usually (so in part in Germany) they have been ignorant. 
Cavsovug, P. L’économie politique liberale et la guerre. Rev. Econ. Pol., Mar.- 

Apr., 1917. Pp. 16. 

Considerations of nationalism in economic policy will become more 
prominent after the war. 

Crank, J. M. The basis of war-time collectivism. Am. Econ. Rey., Dec., 1917. 
Pp. 19. 


Dewinc, A. S. The law of balanced return. Am. Econ. Rev., Dec., 1917. 
Pp. 17. 

McGoun, A. F. The nature of interest and the causes of its fluctuations. 
Quart. Journ. Econ., Aug., 1917. Pp. 25. 

“The rate of interest tends to vary directly with the aggregate con- 
sumption of society, and with the amount of leisure which people al- 
low themselves, and inversely with the general efficiency of labor.” 
Sensini, G. La sociologia generale di Vilfredo Pareto. Riv. Ital. di Soc., 

March-June, 1917. Pp. 57. 
Sorart, G. Mario Pagano e la politica annonaria, Rif. Soc., July-Sept., 1917. 
Pp. 31. 

The important writings of Pagano have been ignored by most his- 
torians of theory. 

Taussic, F. W. Kleene’s “Profit and Wages.” Quart. Journ. Econ., Aug., 1917. 
Pp. 5. 
A favorable review. 


Usner, A. P. The content of the value concept. Quart. Journ. Econ., Aug., 
1917. Pp. 7. 

The most significant meaning of value is what a thing is “really 

worth.” But the value concept is too rich to be limited to any single 
precise meaning. 
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ScnocxeL, B. H. Settlement and development of the lead and zine mining 
region with special emphasis upon Jo Daviess County, Illinois. Miss. 
Valley Hist. Rev., Sept., 1917. Pp. 24. 

Between 1830 and 1860 this was an important district in the min- 
ing region of the upper Mississippi Valley, but has since greatly de- 
clined. 

Suerarp, C. L. The Connecticut Land Company and accompanying papers. 
Ann. Rept. W. Reserve Hist. Soc., 1916. Pp. 174, 

Covers the claims to the Western Reserve, the land in Ohio claimed 
by Connecticut, from 1786 to 1800. 


Sissatp, G. Notes and observations on the pine lands of Georgia. Mag. of 
Hist., Extra no. 57, 1917. Pp. 66. 


A reprint of a rare pamphlet, first published in 1801 for the purpose 
of encouraging migration to that state. 


Simonson, H. P. History of the Rock Island post office. Journ. Ill. State 
Hist. Soc., Oct., 1916. Pp. 2. 


Srertin, O. B. Washington forts of the fur trade régime. Wash. Hist. Quart., 
Apr., 1917. Pp. 12. 
Describes the early Spanish and British settlements and United 
States forts in Washington between 1792 and 1846. 
Srepuens, F. F. Missouri and the Santa Fé trade. Missouri Hist. Rev., 
April, 1917. 
Tuompson, W. M. When Washington toured New England. Mag. of Hist., 
July, 1917. Pp. 9. 
Sixth instalment. 


Economic History, Foreign 
(Abstracts by Clive Day) 
Better, D. Le développement économique et la richesse de la Rowmanie. 
Journ, des Econ., July, 1917. Pp. 17. 
Caran, R. and Jannaccone, P. La grande industria siderurgica in Italia. 
Rif. Soc., June, 1917. Pp. 29. 


Steel production in Italy is twice what it was before the war. Few 
technical improvements have been made. If Italy is to continue to 
produce steel on a large scale, she must, while contriving to utilize 
her water power, make technical betterments and maintain low costs. 
Coun, E. Okonomisk oversigter. Nat. ik. Tids., May-June, 1917. Pp. 60. 


A statistical survey of economic conditions in Denmark, October, 
1916, to February, 1917. 


Dewavain, M. La guerre européenne et le mouvement économique au Japan. 
Rev. Sci. Pol., Apr., 1917. Pp. 26. 


Evcewortu, F, Y. Some German economic writings about the war. Econ. 
Journ., June, 1917. Pp. 12. 


A review of ten books or articles, by Brentano, Mombert, Jastrow, 


Voigt and others. 


— 
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Commerce 
(Abstracts by H. R. Tosdal) 
Cuancetton, W. E. Is price regulation doomed to failure? Annalist, Sept. 8, 
1917. P.1. 

Bases opinion that price regulation by the government is doomed to 
failure upon general economic principles and historical precedents. 
Cormiz, J. A. The Hudson Bay route, Geog. Rev., July, 1917. 

Descriptive sketch of cheaper route to Europe via the railroad to 
Hudson Bay now under construction. Its probable stimulating effect 
upon development of Western Canada. 

Cressy, E. The present shortage of metals and the post-war outlook, Finan. 
Rev. Rev., Sept., 1917. 

Concludes after examination of various factors that iron and steel 
will bring remunerative prices after war, that copper will rise, while 
zinc and aluminum will probably be cheaper. 

Jerrerson, M. Our trade in the Great War. Geog. Rev., June, 1917. 
Analysis of export and import statistics 1911 to 1916, showing 
great increase of trade with Allies and with neutrals near Germany 
as well as practical disappearance of trade with Central Powers. 
Jones, E. Report on anthracite and bituminous coal. Am. Econ. Rev., Dec., 
1917. Pp. 6. 

Gorman, W. P. The Federal Trade Commission’s report on codperation in 
American export trade. Am. Econ, Rev., Dec., 1917. Pp. 4. 

Manrovux, P. Trade with France before and after the war. Journ. Royal 

Stat. Soc., May, 1917. 

Excellent statistical study of trade between England and France 
and between English and French empires bringing out supplementary 
character of trade before war. Advocates mutually preferential com- 
mercial policy for period after the war. 
pe Mérier, P. Un coup d’oeil sur le commerce extéricur de Espagne. Journ. 

des Econ., Aug., 1917. Pp. 4. 

Critical examination of statistics of Spain’s foreign trade, 1900- 
1915. 

NaxasHos1, R. Trade between Japan and the United States. Econ. Wld., 

Sept. 15, 1917. Pp. 2. 

Brief statistical survey of the export industries of Japan and her 
trade with the United States by the Minister of Agriculture and Com- 
merce. 

Pawtowski, A. La houille blanche pendant la guerre et son avenir en France. 

Journ. des Econ., Aug., 1917. Pp. 12. 

Description of water power resources of France and their rapid 
development during the war. Expresses very optimistic opinion as 
to future of water power utilization and its effects upon French in- 
dustrial progress. 

Payen, E. La laine pendant la guerre. L’Econ. Frang., Aug. 25, 1917. Pp. 2. 

Demonstrates statistically the decrease of supply and the increase 
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of demand for resulted in the present high level of 

wool prices. 

Payen, E. Le » et ses prix. L’Econ, Frang., Aug. 11, 
1917. Pp. 2 

Study of tl f nickel and nickel prices with special 
reference to tl ht about by the war. 

Satiers, E. Pr ition. Journ. Account., Sept., 1917. Pp. 6, 

Argument i s rather than costs as basis upon 
which to figure t ntages of expense, profit, ete. 

Wetp, L. D. H between manufacturer and consumer. 

Quart. Jou 90. 

Excellent d haracter and functions of intermedi- 
aries betwee r and jobber—manufacturers’ agents, 
brokers, and n—with special reference to the hard- 
ware, textile, 

Witirams, W. A um industry. Doherty News, Sept., 1917, 
Pp. 4. 

Concludes tha s of petroleum will shortly prove in- 
adequate. St portant future source of supply is in 
oil shales of vy here 
British war-ti I Nat. Assoc. Wool Mfrs., July, 1917. 


Brief reprin regulations upon English wool manu- 
facture for tl rving wool supplies so as to meet war 


needs and kee 


New price mai Pub. Wkly., Sept. 29, 1917. Pp. 3. 

New Jerse} r recent Unfair Trade Practices law 
against depart h cut prices upon fixed price article. 
Report of inves 1ge in Canada, under the order-in- 

council of J , Gaz. (Ottawa), Aug., 1917. Pp. 10. 

Report stat whole the business of the cold storage 
companies has nducted and that no illegal combination 
or excessive a n revealed by the investigation. 
Notre expansior ieur aprés la guerre et les banques 

dexportati , Aug. 18, 1917. Pp. 2. 

Urges the « f inking facilities in the Orient and in 
South America ercial interests for the purpose of 
developing Fr le after the war. 

Situation de l’indust Le Monde Economique, Aug. 4, 1917. Pp. 2. 

Statistical st tuation showing great increase of American 
production, declir in output, and oil fields in hands of Cen- 


tral Powers. 


Utilities 
Ralph E. Heilman) 


Brapviez, H. G fect on public utilities. Stone & Webster Journ., 
June, 1917 


1 
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Utilities must find ways to provide for increase in business without 
making any material increase in plant. Employment of women is de- 
sirable, the increase of one-man operation of cars should be en- 
couraged, and an effort should be made to decrease the peak demand 
and to increase the load factor. 


Craruin, G. E. The public utility holding company. Stone & Webster Journ., 
June, 1917. 

The holding company in the utility field is advantageous because it 
offers to the investor safety of principal, regularity of return, marked 
ability in management, and the possibility of enhancement in the 
market value of securities. 


Conway, T. Effect of six-cent fares upon the volume of traffic. Elec. Ry. 
Journ., Aug. 25, 1917. 

Six-cent fares do not always solve the financial problem, on ac- 
count of the reduction in the number of passengers carried. The ex- 
perience of railways changing from a five to a six-cent fare shows 
that the net increase in revenue approximates only 10 per cent. 
Freeman, W. W. Relation of public utilities to the public. W. Soc. Engrs. 

Journ., Mar., 1917. 

The conditions which should be guaranteed to public utilities, in 
order that proper relations with the public may be established and 
maintained. 


Lee, I. L. How the costs of rendering service are steadily going up. Elec. 
Ry. Journ., June 23, 1917. 

Discussion of information secured by a questionnaire addressed to 

a large number of electric railway companies, regarding costs. The 

reports show marked increase during the past five years in the cost of 

materials, labor, fuel, taxes, and the special expenses due to regulation. 


Lee, I. L. How the costs of operation are steadily mounting. Elec. Ry. 
Journ,, June 30, 1917. 


A continuation. Contains extracts of reports of electric lines in 
different parts of the country, showing that the upward tendency in 
costs of operation is widespread. 

Metsy, R. C. Laws and Supreme Court decisions affecting utility companies. 
Elec. Rev. & W. Elec., May 5, 1917. 

A statement of some of the more important state laws and court 
decisions. 

Raymonp, W. G. What is a “fair return” for public utilities. Ry. Age Gaz., 
Aug. 24, 1917. 

A “fair return” means any return the corporation can earn by hon- 
orable methods, when operating freely without rate regulation, so long 
as it does not exceed on the reasonable investment, the rate of return 
expected by the man or corporation of average success in other busi- 
ness of equal risk and magnitude. 


Woon, F. J. New England toll bridges. Stone & Webster Journ., Sept., 1917. 
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Present status ice of the toll bridges of New 
England. 
Experts testify t Ry. Journ., Aug. 18, 1917. 

Evidence pres n Ways and Means, to obtain 
additional revenu New York State Electric Rail- 
way Association ! in the costs of equipment and 
labor. 
Record of fare in issions. Elec. Ry. Journ., July 7, 

1917. 

Statement rega1 granted since 1914. Sixty-seven 
companies, repres tates and the Dominion of Can- 
ada, have obtained mission to advance their fares in 


this period, with } ling 


Why present fare re | be changed. Elec. Ry. Journ., 
Sept., 1917 
Argument of M nt of the Boston Elevated, that 
companies be gra s to initiate new tariffs, subject 
to corrective restr ! ssion. 
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Aisuton, R. H. H ping win the war. Ry. Age Gaz., 
Sept 28, 1917 
Argix, G. Les che 1916. Journ. des. Trans., Aug. 
25,1917. Pp 
Baxer, H. D The he Russian and Indian railway 
systems Geog | ll, maps 
Busy, I. T. A un mmerce, July, 1917. Pp. 8, illus. 
Description of | rties on Long Island. 
Dow, M. A. The pr ’ on railroads and in industries 
in the United S Sept. 22, 1917. Pp. 2. 
Drummonp, A. T. / hip wise Queen’s Quart., July- 
Aug.-Sept., 1917 
Deals with Car 1 opposes nationalization. 
Durovur, F. O. Fede Stone & Webster Journ., Aug., 
1917. Pp. 12 
Description of [Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 
Dunn, S.O. Ameri Pro, St. Louis Ry. Club, Aug. 
15, 1917. Pp. 1 
Dunn, S. O. What ws. Collier’s Wkly., July 21, 
1917. Pp. 2. 
Exin, J. J. Work irtment. Pro, Cincinnati Ry. Club, 


Sept., 1916. Pp 


With illustrative 
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Fisu, C. R. The northern railroads, April, 1861. Am. Hist. Rev., July, 1917. 
Pp. 16. 
Goop, E. T. British railway problems: financial, economic and political. 
Finan. Rev. Rev. (London), June, 1917, Pp. 10. 
Hart, R. O. How to get the best from China’s railways. Far Eastern Rev., 
July, 1917. Pp. 3. 
Work done by the Chinese accounting commission. 
Harrison, F. The railroads’ war problem. Scribner’s Mag., Sept., 1917. Pp. 7. 
Description of Railroads’ War Board and its work. 
Hurt, W. H. Federal partnership in railroads. Annalist, July 9, 1917. 
Huncerrorp, E. Drafting the box-car. Nation’s Business, Sept., 1917. Pp. 5. 
A phase of war efficiency. 
Jounson, E. R. The railroads and national defense. National Service, Aug., 
Sept., 1917. Pp. 4, 6. 
Maier, P. Les tarifs des chemins de fer francais. Nécessité de les augmenter. 
Le Genie Civil, Mar. 24, 1917. Pp. 4. 
Revenue needs of the French railways show the necessity for in- 
creased rates. 
Netson, J. P. Federal valuation of carriers under act of March 1, 1913. Ken- 
tucky Law Journ., Mar., 1917. Pp. 16. 
Nouvion, G. pe. Les comptes des chemins de fer de l'état pour 1915, Journ. 
des Econ., Aug. 15, 1917. Pp. 11. 
Shows the old state system and the Western Railway separately. 
Porrer, FE. C., Jr. Freight handling in the port of New York. Commerce, 
May, June, July, Aug., Sept., 1917. Pp. 5, 6, 7, 6, 7. 
Profusely illustrated. 
Powerit, T. R. The Supreme Court and the Adamson law. Univ. of Penn. 
Law Rev., May, 1917. Pp. 25. 
Ramspett, C. W. The Confederate government and the railroads, Am. Hist. 
Rev., July, 1917. Pp. 17. 
Raymonp, W. G. What is a “fair return” for public utilities? Ry, Age Gaz., 
Aug. 24, 1917. Pp. 4. 


Investors should be allowed as much as men of average success earn 
in other lines. 


Rea, S. The pressing need of prompt codperation, Ry. Age Gaz., Oct. 19, 
1917. Pp. 4. 


Appeal do state railway commissions to abolish useless regulations 
and work. 


Rerrert, C. The intercorporate relations of the New York Central Railroad 
Utilities Mag., Sept., 1917. Pp. 7, chart. 


Rossins, E, C. The trainmen’s eight-hour day. II. Pol. Sci. Quart., Sept., 
1917. Pp. 17. 


First of this series was noted in the March Review. 
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Explains in detail the manner in which the valuation is being con- 
ducted and the principal problems that have arisen in connection with 
it. 

Exprincr, M. O. Serial bonds for road building save money; tables and dia- 
grams show that sinking-fund and annuity methods cost taxpayers many 
millions. Engg. News-Record, Aug. 30, 1917. Pp. 4. 


E.wewt, F. H. The problem of standardizing university courses in accounting 
Pro. First Annual Meeting Assoc. Am. Univ. Instructors in Accounting, 
May, 1917. Pp. 10. 

Problems requiring attention: (1)What is meant by accounting? 
(2)The purpose, content, and method of teaching the courses. (3) 
The instructors. (4) The adjustments of credits earned in different 
institutions. Discussion. 

Freeman, B. N. The mysteries of “surplus.” Doherty News, Oct., 1917. Pp.3. 

A much misunderstood term in corporation accounting explained 
for the benefit of laymen. 

Freeman, H. C. Accounting for receiverships. Journ. Account., Oct., 1917. 
Pp. 22. 

The breadth and scope of receivership practice from the legal point 
of view and the great variety of conditions with which the accountant 
may be confronted in entering upon an engagement in a receivership 
case. 

Hunter, J. Accounting systems for retail merchants. Journ. Account., Aug., 
1917. Pp. 4 


Krippen, B. D. Contact of commercial law and accounting. Journ. Account., 
Oct., 1917. Pp. 6. 
Branches of law which are a necessary part of the education of an 
accountant. 
McKay, C. W. Relation of appraisal to industrial management. Indus. Man- 
agement, Oct., 1917. Pp. 7. 
The nine functions of an engineering valuation and the four general 
methods of industrial appraisement. 
Mavrer, W. R. Rolling stock and machinery valuation. Ry. Age Gaz., July 
27, 1917. Pp. 4 
Suggestions for the benefit of the mechanical department forces in 
handling the federal valuation work. 
Parker, G. H. The use of the waybill in the collection of railroad revenues. 
Commerce, Sept., 1917. Pp. 7. 
The medium by which the agent at point of origin sets the freight in 
motion and which forms the basis of accounting. 


Russert, H. A. Monthly and yearly inventories, Indus. Management, Sept., 
1917. Pp. 9. 


Explains in detail the methods used by a large agricultural imple- 
ment factory showing how the inventory is planned for what prelimi- 
nary work is done and the principal blanks and forms used. 
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WarriELp, S. D. Railroad security owners. Invest. Wkly., Oct. 6, 1917. 
Greater organization among railroads an element of increased 
strength. 
Chile copper. Invest. Wkly., Sept. 22, 1917. 
Points to vastness of Chile deposits. Analysis of investment value. 


The depreciation of British home investments. Econ. Journ., June, 1917. 

A very interesting statistical study. Shows that the depreciation of 
prime English home investments—British railway debentures, for il- 
lustration, noticeable since 1912—has been accelerated by war. De- 
preciation of English home greater than of similar foreign securities. 
Suggests fundamental cause to be less productivity of English work- 
men. 


Incidents and experiences in the flotation of the Liberty Loan, told by bank- 
ers. Journ. Am, Bankers Assoc., Aug., 1917. 

Valuable set of excerpts from local rural bankers letters. Mission- 
ary work in rural communities necessary. Handicap because farming 
classes are not bond-buyers by habit. Wealthy farming classes of 
Middle West, especially sections with German blood, not responsive. 


Corporations and Trusts 
(Abstracts by Arthur S. Dewing) 
Asnuizy, W. J. The German steel syndicate and the steel industry of Great 
Britain. Econ. Wld., June 23, 1917. 

Digest of a short article. Although strictly analytical implies that, 
even with loss of individual initiative, it is advisable for British iron 
and steel makers to combine. 

Duncan, C. S. Legalizing combinations for export trade. Journ. Pol. Econ., 
Apr., 1917. 

A careful summary of conditions leading up to agitation for Webb 
bill. Correctly points out fundamental contradiction between this 
measure and so-called anti-trust legislation. Article both critical and 
constructive. 

Freeman, H. C. Receivership accounting. Journ, Account., Oct., 1917. 

A careful outline of a very complicated phase of corporation finance. 
Many legal considerations are not given their full importance. 
Vickery, J. H. The government and industry as illustrated by the German 

industrial syndicates. Econ. Wld., July 7, 1917. 

An English writer favorable to the cartel. This is one reason for ex- 
pansion of Germany steel industry in face of inherent difficulties. 
Implies advocacy of policy by England after war. 

Two views of the German cartel. Iron & Steel Trades Rev., Mar. 16, 1917. 

A defense of the cartel system. 

L’activité des industries contonniéres du Japon. L’Econ, Moderne, Apr. 24, 
1917. 


A very enlightening summary of a textile “association” in the Far 
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Labor report. 


M., etc. Trade organizations and the 


» Sept., 1917. Pp. 9. 


of a number of national trade 
their organizations. 
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rp. 7%. 
yased on an extensive investiga- 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
ramme. Dial, June 28, 1917. Pp. 4. 
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A report by the Industrial Bureau of the Merchants’ Association of 
New York. 
Labor in war time in Great Britain. Mo. Rev. U. S. Bureau Labor Stat., 

June, 1917. Pp. 18. 

Reviews the measures taken by the British government with refer- 
ence to labor. 


Labor law administration in New York. Am. Labor Legis. Rev., June, 1917. 
Pp. 518. 


Exhaustive and valuable study covering all aspects of the subject. 
Labor war problems—British methods. Am, Federationist, July, 1917. Pp. 9. 
Explanations by Mr. J. H. Thomas of the British Commission. 


Labour in the textile trades in Germany and certain adjacent neutral countries. 
Board of Trade Labour Gaz. (London), June, 1917. P. 1. 
The growing scarcity of raw material is reflected in the amount of 
unemployment. 


Output in relation to hours of labor. Mo. Rev. U. S. Bureau Labor Stat., 
June, 1917. Pp. 8. 


Two instances of favorable results from decreases in the hours of 
labor. 


Prevailing hours of labor in the United States, Mo, Bull. U. S, Bureau Labor 
Stat., Sept., 1917. Pp. 15. 


A summary chiefly of material contained in the Census of Manufac- 
tures and in the Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


The reorganization of industry in Great Britain. Mo. Rev. U. S, Bureau 
Labor Stat., Aug., 1917. Pp. 10, 


A summary of papers presented at a conference called by Ruskin 
College to consider after-war problems. 
Strike and union agitation fail in Denver. Elec. Ry. Journ., July 7, 1917. 
Pp. 3. 
Ascribes failure to the opposition of a mutual association of the 
employees of the street-railway company. 
Women’s wages in munition factories in Great Britain. Mo. Rev. U. S, Bureau 
Labor Stat., Aug., 1917. Pp. 10. 


The methods by which the government fixes wages. 


Money, Credit, and Banking 
(Abstracts by Chester A. Phillips) 
Austin, O. P. War inflation and the world price level after the war, Econ. 
Wid., Sept., 1917. Pp. 3. 

Predicts that the high price level of the present, due mainly to ex- 
cessive issues of uncovered paper by the fighting countries, will con- 
tinue for many years after the war. 

Bettom, M. Contribution a la notion du change. Journ. des Econ., Aug., 1917. 
Pp. 18. 


Among the influences affecting the exchanges is confidence arising 
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from an app! f t economic and political conditions and 

from the moral ntry on which bills are drawn. 

Bettom, M. La e et les paiements par chéques ou virements. 
L’Econ, Fra ) Pp. S. 

The use of che e little headway. 

Buiss, W. G. 7 k supervision in the promotion of sound bank- 
ing. Journ. A \ssoc., Sept., 1917. Pp. 6. 

Advocates < n the part of examiners of bank loans 
and other asset 
Brapy, J. E. A iscounts under federal reserve act. Banking 

Law Journ., 4 

An analysis f the federal reserve act as construed by 
the Federal R 
Criavusen, J. I f trade and bank acceptances. Bankers’ 

Mag. (Li Pp. 9 
Det Mar, A. é known to the Chinese, most highly de- 
veloped by An sankers Assoc., July, 1917. Pp. 4. 

Historical sk f the art of making paper money. 

HoxwpswortH, J. 1 e ba qg problems and need of improved credit 
machinery July, 1917. Pp. 5. 

An arraign! n book account, 

Jones, B. Re erin eserve system, ‘Trust Companies, Aug., 
1917. Pp. 4 

A clear accou er deterrents to the entrance of state banks 
and trust compa the federal reserve system. Changes in the 
rulings of the | Reserve Board and in the federal reserve act 
that have mad pn attractive. 

Leaver, E. R ] . field bank Journ. Inst. Bankers, June, 1917. 
Pp. 14 

An intimate iccount 

Lewis, G. Ch eserve act simplify form of weekly statements. 
Journ. Am, Ban! \ , Aug., 1917. Pp. 3. 

The way in v ymendment to the federal reserve act of June 
21, 1917, has f 1 tl ileulation of both note and deposit re- 
serves. The a nt effected a fourfold increase in the potential 
note expansion gional banks 
Lyon-Caen, I és sans provision ou avec une provision in 

suffisante: une e. L’Econ, Franc., Aug. 4, 1917. Pp. 3. 

Provision ha de (June 22, 1917) for punishing the of- 
fender, by impris nt for from two months to two years and a fine 
of not less than a of the nominal value of the check and of not 
more than i] 

Mappox, R. F he etween banks and trust companies and American 
railroads. |! Wid J e 30, 1917. Pp. Ss. 


Statistics per he holding of railway and other bonds by 
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banking institutions during recent years. Urges that the purchase of 

railroad securities by banks be maintained through an allowed in- 

crease in freight rates. 

May, M. The probability of very high money rates in the United States in 
the near future. Econ. Wld., Aug. 18, 1917. Pp. 2 

Transportation difficulties and high prices, particularly of grain 
and cotton, the main factors. 

Minter, A. C. The relation of the federal reserve banks to the success of the 
first liberty loan. Econ. Wid., July 14, 1917. Pp. 4. 

A logical appeal for war finance without inflation. 

Nicuorson, J. S. Statistical aspects of inflation. Journ. Royal Stat. Soc., July, 
1917. Pp. 21. 

A painstaking study showing an abnormal growth in the various 
kinds of English currency and a corresponding rise in prices and 
money wages. In order of time the increase in currency preceded the 
rise in general prices, the period of incubation being about five months. 
Srone, R. Evercise of trust powers by national banks—effect of United States 

Supreme Court decision. Trust Companies, July, 1917. Pp. 3. 

Michigan trust companies, legally confined to a purely trust busi- 
ness, opposed the conferring of fiduciary powers on national banks on 
the ground that corporate administration of trusts might, as a result, 
be brought into disrepute. 

Supino, C. Moneta e prezzi. Rif. Soc., July, Aug., Sept., 1917. Pp. 52. 

A contribution to the discussion of the quantity theory. 
linoiey, R. H. Credit expansion based on gold. Annalist, Aug. 13, 1917, P. 1. 
Vissertnc, G. The Netherlands bank and the war. Econ. Journ., June, 1917. 

Pp. 28. 

The volume of credit extended by the bank to the business com 
munity has been abnormally small; that extended to other banks has 
been of unprecedented proportions. ‘The position of the Netherlands 
with respect to the foreign exchanges. 

Credit societies in France. Bankers’ Mag. (London), Sept., 1917. Pp. 6. 

An account chiefly of the operations of the Crédit Foncier. 

Directors liable for permitting overdrafts and excessive loans. Banking Law 
Journ., Aug. 1917. Pp. 10. 

Exercise of trust company powers by national banks upheld. Banking Law 
Journ., June, 1917. Pp. 7. 

Decision of supreme court of Michigan reversed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Restrictions on import of gold and silver. Wealth of India, July, 1917. Pp. 3. 

A statement of terms on which the government of India acquires all 
gold and silver imported. 

The progress of banking in Great Britain and Ireland during 1916, Bankers’ 
Mag. (London), Aug., 1917. Pp. 17. 

A detailed statement and discussion of the ratio of capital and re- 

serves to liabilities; the proportion continues to diminish. 
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Charles P. Huse) 
Auten, J. I Rev., May, 1917. 


Brakey, R. nd taxes in war finance. S. Atlantic 


involved in war financing and 


Discusses 


o the loan. 
Am. Econ. Rev., Dec., 1917. 


points out 
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Briakey, R. ¢ 


Pp. 25 
Bocart, E. | ea Etats-Unis. Rev. Sci. Légis. 
Fina 
Describe n from 19138 to 1916. 
Bocartr, E. | the financial management of the Civil 
War. } 1917. Pp. 17. 
Bocart, E, | Bankers Mag., Aug., 1917. Pp. 7. 
A review slation in the United States shows 
1 growing d irden of taxation upon the wealthy. 
Casiati, A recenti dottrine protezioniste. Giorn. 
d. Ec 
Mainly nzel’s volume recently translated into 


English. 
armees Journ. des Econ., July, 


Describe French army and the measures 


taken to s¢ 
lth of the United States and how best 


Econ, Wld., Sept. 8, 1917. Pp. 4. 


Consider well as economic factors. 


Cuessa, | nel passato e nel presente. Riv. Ital. 
di Soc 
A criticis closed commercial state. 
CLEVELAND, | icipal budget. New Jersey Munici- 
palitie 
Ditton, H surpluses. Annalist, July 23, 1917. 
Believes working capital of big corporations. 


Epwarps, A municipal borrowing. Minnesota 


Muni i} 

ERMATINGER Minnesota Municipalities, June, 1917. 
Pp. 14. 

Ferauson, ( their apportionment in Oregon. Common- 


wealth 


An inter ly of school finances in Oregon with 


some reter 
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Grorcr, R. E. Recent financial legislation in Ne Jersey. Nat. Munic. Rev., 
Sept., 1917. Pp. 7. 
Describes a group of measures passed in 1916 and 1917 for the im 
provement of municipal finances. 
Guyor, Y. Le monopole de Valcool. Journ. des Econ., July, 1917. Pp. 15 
Traces the course of the movement to make alcohol a government 
monopoly in France. 
Griziormt, B. La diversa pressione tributaria del prestito e dell ‘imposta. 
Giorn d, Econ., May, 1917. Pp. 2 


tw 


The ulterior incidence of loans and taxes, comparatively considered, 
especially the incidence on other generations. 

Hannis, W. W. How British finance met the shock of war. Journ. Am, Bank- 

ers’ Assoc., July, 1917. Pp. 6. 

A critical review of such measures as the moratorium, the suspen- 
sion of Peel’s act and the closing of the stock exchange. 

Jize, G. Les finances de querre de ' Angleterre. Les economies privées. Rev. 
Sci. Légis. Finan., Apr.-May-June, 1917. Pp. 34. 

A critical discussion of the means used in England to secure econo- 
mies among individuals. 

Jize, G. Les finances de guerre de la France. Rev. Sci. Légis. Finan., Apr.- 
May-June, 1917. Pp. 62. 

Reviews the financial, economic, and political situation in France in 
1915 and 1916. 

Linpsey, S. M. Social aspects of war taxes. Survey, July 28, 1917. Pp. 2. 

Discusses conflicting proposals for financing the war. 

McLaren, K. K. Effect of war taxes on incomes and profits. Trust Compan- 
ies, Sept., 1917. Pp. 6. 

A critical discussion of the war tax bill as passed by the Senate. 
Se_wyn-Brown, A. The excess profits tax. Invest. Wkiy., Sept. 15,1917. Pp. 3. 

Estimates the contributions to be expected from certain large cor- 
porations. 

Sensint, G. Lo studio scientifico dei fenomeni finanziori. Riv. Ital. di Soc., 

Jan.-Feb., 1917. Pp. 11. 

Mainly a review, discriminating and commendatory, of Einaudi’s 
treatise, of which the third edition has already been discussed in the 
American Economic Review. 

Sxetton, O. D. Canadian war finance. Am. Econ. Rev., Dec., 1917. Pp. 15. 
Travis, E. M. The cost of highways to the state of New York in the past 
twenty years. Econ. Wld., July 28, 1917. P. 1. 

A concise account of the development of New York’s highway 
policy. 

Ussinc, A. Industristaternes toldpolitik: krigens belysning. Nat. 6k. Tids., 
Mch.-Apr., 1917. Pp. 23. 


An analysis of recent free trade tendencies in Germany. 
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France Econ, Wl1d., 


Bretaan pendant la querre. 
finance. Complains of wasteful 


Rev., Dec., 1917. Pp. 3. 
' Intern Rev. Agri. Econ., Mar., 


‘Traces s sh rule to present. 
lus tax by the American Institute 
f 28, 1917. Pp. 2 
Fed \ ant., Aug., 1917. Pp. 7. 
Recomm« in Institute of Accountants for the 


I n. Franc., July 14, 1917. Pp. 3. 


h tobacco monopoly. 


Gives fi 
I finan imérique du Nord, Rev. Sci. 
Lég I P} 15. 
\ brief d the United States for financing 


P) ts d I n¢c., July 14, 1917. Pp. 3. 
Discusses tor s ibstantially increasing French 


revenues. 


J Ford) 
CHENEY, C. | i tlifornia Architect & Engineer 
of Cal 
Zoning in 
Damon, G. A nning exhibit and its results, Throop 
College | 
“The caus y’ exhibit in Pasadena, California.” 
FirzGeraLp, J J. W. S. Sanitation in some Canadian 
ba Pub. Health, Aug., 1917. Pp. 9. 
Geppes, P. 7 onstituted city (1916). Nat. Munic. 
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Newman, B. J. Reconstruction and rehabilitation work in Europe. Am. City, 
Sept., 1917. Pp. 4. 


Suetron, A. W. The shortage of working-class dwellings. Finan, Rev. Rev., 
June, 1917. Pp. 9. 

Estimates shortage at 450,000 dwellings to be due to finance act of 
1910 which “destroyed the confidence of investors in and lenders upon 
this class of security.” 

Smirn, H. A. Multi-family versus individual houses. Journ, Am. Inst. of 
Architects, Sept., 1917. Pp. 3. 

Illustrating “sawtooth economic open stair” type and “linear type” 
of apartment houses. 

Swan, H. S. and Turtre, C. W. Planning sunlight cities. Am. City, Sept., 
1917. Pp. 5. 

Table of sunshine period at ground level for different building 
heights and different latitudes. 

Tarmaki, R. B. S. S. State aid for housing. Local Self-Government Gazette 
(Madras), Jan., Feb., Mar., Apr., May, June, 1917. Pp. 40. 


WasHinoton, F. B. A study of negro employees of apartment houses in New 
York City. Bull. Nat. League on Urban Conditions Among Negroes, Dec., 
1916. Pp. 36. 

Wages and conditions of employment, living conditions and sugges- 
tions for their improvement. 

The city of the sun. Am. City, Aug., 1917. Pp. 4. 


Illustrations of block unit planned for maximum sunlight by R. 
Roveda. 


Goodyear Heights, second development preliminary information and general 
description of houses with terms of sale. Akron, Ohio. Pp. 26. 
Estate of 350 acres. Map, plans and terms of sale are submitted. 
Government housing scheme, Well Hall, Eltham, Kent. Journ, Am, Inst. of 
Architects, Sept., 1917. Pp. 25. 
Housing of munition workers near Woolwich by British government. 


The need of constitutional amendments for (a) reorganization of the state 
executive departments (b) creation of a department of municipal govern- 
ment (c) greater degree of home rule for cities and towns (d) regulation 
and control by cities and towns of the growth and development of their 
municipal areas. Bull. No. 4, Mass. Fed. of Planning Boards, July, 1917. 
Pp. 22. 

Proceedings of the fourth annual city and town planning conference of Massa- 
chusetts planning boards. Bull. No. 6, Mass. Homestead Comm., June, 
1917. Pp. 42. 

Assessments of betterments, building lines, restrictions on height, 
use and area of buildings. 


Thirteenth report of the board of tenement house supervision of New Jersey, 
for the year 1916. 1917. Pp. 45. 
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and Pensions 


Henry J. Harris) 


Bmxmose, A. | en of 6/7 1916. Nat. 6k. Tids., Jan.-Feb., 
1917. Pp. 2 

Outlines th t insurance law enacted July 6, 1916. 

Bouin, M. L. Le es en Alsace-Lorraine (premier article). 
Réf. Soc., 

A discussion of w ; compensation laws in France and Ger- 
many with spe ») their possible application in Alsace- 
Lorraine. 

Brin KeERnorr, J posals and enactments affecting life insur- 
ance, 1916, | July 14,1917. Pp. 3. 

Smaller numl ntroduced into state legislatures in 1917. 
Most of the bill ited taxation and investment of reserve. Gen- 
eral attitude of re favorable. 

Cuowen, W. A. |} : mpensation insurance is found to cost so 
much. Ex : 8, 1917. Pp. 2. 

Causes of t idily increasing costs, especially in California, 
with particula to the gradual increase of rights, higher 
industrial acti trial diseases, etc. 

Emmet, B. O; hment and trade-union disability funds. Mo. 
Rev. U. S. B r Stat., Aug., 1917. Pp. 20. 

Analyses of ops ; of 352 funds with 891,000 membership. 
Shows financing gement, payments, disability rates, and cost of 
administration 
Fisuer, A. The ¢ he r on German life insurance companies, Econ. 

Wld., Sept. 1, 1 

Heavy investment ir loans, higher death claims and decreased 
surplus earnings 
Forcer, H. Princi; f fire insurance. Econ. Wld., June 9, 16, 

23,1917. Py 

Development « ess and growth of rate-making boards with 
special reference Pacific coast territory. 

Kasanara, E! The f the institution of life insurance in Japan and 
its outlook e. Econ. Wid., Aug. 4, 1917. Pp. 4. 

In 1880 Japa | practically no life insurance in force; in 1914 
there were 39 « operating, with 1,862,433 policies and $542,- 
541,000 of insura tstanding 
Linpsay, F. The 1 the possible influence of life and accident insur- 

ance compan he ic health. Econ. Wld., Sept. 8, 1917. Pp. 3. 

Medical exami of applicants for life policies, inspection by 
accident and casualt panies of applicants and conditions under 
which they live, the possible utilization of medical examiners and 
of soliciters ar f this influence. 

Lyrrina, C. F. P virernes Pensionsforhold. Nat. 6k. Tids., March- 


April, 1917. Py 
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Favors an enlightened industrial pension system for social and 
economic reasons. 

McApoo, W. G. The administration’s completed plan for government insurance 
of members of our military and naval forces. Econ, Wid., Aug. 18, 1917. 

Text of letter by the Secretary of the Treasury, stating purpose 
and scope of act. 

Morzis, E. B. Group life insurance and its possible development. Pro, Cas- 
ualty, Actuarial & Stat. Soc. Am., Apr. 20, 1917. Pp. 25. 

Review of experience of a large company; general conditions of the 
contract and possibilities for the future. (Article reprinted in Eco- 
nomic World, Aug. 11.) 

Rrecer, R. Automobile insurance rates, Journ. Pol. Econ., June, 1917. Pp. 19. 

Types of automobile insurance, rate-making organizations, rates 
for liability, property damage and collision, fire, and theft. Proposes 
modifications in rate-making. 

Rierz, H. L. Methods of providing for expenses of obtaining new business by 
life insurance companies. Am. Econ. Rev., Dec., 1917. Pp. 7. 


Rusinow, I. M. Medical benefits under workmen’s compensation. Journ. Pol. 
Econ., June and July, 1917. Pp. 41, 37. 

The entire problem of medical aid to victims of industrial acci- 
dents is still awaiting solution in this country. An erroneous sense of 
economy has placed limitations upon the extent of medical aid which 
is producing injustice to the injured and harm to society without 
really saving anything to the employer. 

Ryan, H. E. Revision of workmen’s compensation rates. Pro. Casualty, 
Actuarial & Stat. Soc. Am., Apr. 20, 1917. Pp. 16. 

Results of the study of the Conference of 1917 with the codpera- 
tion of the Workmen’s Compensation Service Bureau. Work com- 
prised increase of existing level of rates, readjustment of basic pure 
premiums, and revision of manual of rules. 


Smiru, M. A. The state life fund of Wisconsin. Journ. Pol. Econ., May, 1917. 
Sweet, E. F. System of government insurance for United States soldiers and 
sailors. Official Bulletin, July 14, 1917. P. 1. 


Proposes that the accident compensation law for federal employees 
(Sept. 7, 1916) shall be extended to cover injuries received in war 
service. 

Wess, A. Fire insurance in its relations to buildings and their architecture. 
Econ. Wld., July 14, 1917. Pp. 4. 

Distinguished London architect summarizes fire prevention meas- 
ures in building. 

Woopwarp, J. H. Provision for expenses in workmen’s compensation premiums. 
Pro, Casualty, Actuarial & Stat. Soc. Am., Apr. 20, 1917. Pp. 9. 

Formulae for the distribution of the items of expense. 

U. S. Burzav or War Risk Insurance. Terms and conditions of soldiers’ 
and sailors’ insurance explained, Official Bulletin, Oct. 17, 1917. Pp. 3. 
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th tables of rates and explanation of 
Mo. Rev. U. S. Bureau Labor Stat., July, 


various states and of the federal em- 
neluded, circumstances of the cases, etc. 


systems in force lack a comprehensiveness 


il 


rkmen injured in the course of their em- 


juate, simple, and certain relief. 
e against fire and the development of mutual 
Econ., June, 1917. Pp. 13. 


nditions in the United States based on 


men’s compensation and accident insurance. 
, July, 1917. Pp. 13. 

of Minnesota, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
1 West Virginia. 


Stat 


tates government, Mo. Rev. U. S. Bureau 
lune 12, 1917, providing life and acci- 
1 seamen on American vessels, together 
tice and text. New South Wales Indus- 
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1916, which includes occupational 


uperism and Charities 


George B. Mangold) 


gates. Survey, July 7, 1917. 


f operations in the United States among 


have gone to Europe to aid their native 


work, Charity Organ. Rev., 


ty organization society has the whole field of 


of its operations. 


in Massachusetts. Catholic Charities Rev., 


Claims that 
plan of instituti 


placing system must be supplemented by some 
ire for neglected and dependent children. 


ScHWEINITZ, K The Pittsburgh conference of charities and correction. 
Nat. Munic. I Sept., 1917 
Short analysis of the proceedings of the annual conference of \ 


charities and co! held at Pittsburgh in June, 1917. 
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Vasaty, C. E. The new child welfare laws of Minnesota and the state board 
of control. Social Welfare, Oct., 1917. 

Discusses briefly the child welfare legislation recently enacted in 
Minnesota, notably relating to illegitimacy, county boards of child 
welfare, regulation of maternity hospitals and child-caring agencies, 
mothers’ pensions, and the Juvenile Court. 

Care of dependents of enlisted men in Canada. Mo. Rev. U. S. Bureau Labor 
Stat., July, 1917. 

Mentions four sources from which dependents of enlisted men re- 
ceive aid and gives schedule of assistance used by the Canadian Patri- 
otic Fund. 

How France returns her soldiers to civilian life. Mo. Rev. U. S. Bureau Labor 
Stat., Aug., 1917. 

Discusses the disabled soldier, medical treatment, reéducation and 
reéstablishment in civilian life. 

When the breadwinner goes to war. Survey, Aug. 18, 1917. 

An analysis of the government bill providing for insurance of sol- 
diers, compensation, and allowance to families. 

Assemblée générale de Office central des oeuvres de bienfaisance. Reéf. Soc., 

July, 1917. 

Address by the president of the Société d’Economie Sociale. 
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NOTES 


The Thirtieth A | Meeting of the American Economic Associa- 
tion will be | lelphia beginning Thursday, at ten a. m., 
December 27 American Political Science Association, 
American Sociological ty, American Statistical Association, Amer- 
ican Associat for ] r Legislation, American Historical Associa- 
tion, American |] Management Association, and the Association 
of Accounting rs, will also meet in Philadelphia during that 
week. 

Among the to be read at the meetings of the American Eco- 
nomic Associ Federal taxes upon income and excess 
profits,’ by T. S. Ad Report of the committee on land colo- 
nization,” by |] [. Hibbard, chairman; “Farm management investi- 
gations relat tion of land,” by W. J. Spillman of the 
Department ¥ re; “Present valuation of railroads by the 
Interstate Con Commission,’ by John Bauer; “Federation of 
city, state, ms of employment offices,’ by Henry R. 
Seager; “Less English labor experience during the war,” by 
M. B. Ham Plan of the Department of Agriculture and its 
operation” ployment of labor), by E. V. Wilcox of the 
Department of Ag ture; “Social control of the accumulation and 
distribution of by E. C. Hayes; “Motives of economic life,” 
by Carleton H New aspects of price and value problems,’ 
by Benjamin } Jr.; “Some contributions of the war to our 
knowledge of 1 prices,’ by Irving Fisher; “Coédperation with 
the states” 9 ment activity in war time), by Arthur W. Mc- 
Mahon; and “New problems of governmental efficiency,” by Arthur 
N. Holcom! 

Presidenti ses will be as follows: “Ideals as a factor in 
future contr itional society,” by George E. Howard, presi- 
dent of the A n Sociological Society; “The nature and future 
of internationa w,” by Munroe Smith, president of the American 
Political Science Association; and “Economic reconstruction,” by John 
R. Commons, |} lent of the American Economic Association. 

Since Augus 117, the following names have been added to the 
membership of American Economic Association: 

Anderson, G. ! stowell Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Arbuthnot, E. H yer Packing Company, Vincennes, Ind. 
Blood, Robert ¢ 1747 Teiper St., Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Bowers, John H., Stillwater, Okla. 

Chancellor, William E., 804 Beall Ave., Wooster, Ohio. 

Dolmetsch, R., 780 West End Ave., New York City 

Emmertz, N. A., 1526 S, State St., Chicago, Illinois 

Gasson, R. H., Army Y. M. C. A., Fort Mason, California 

Goldman, Maurice A., Milford Mfg. Co., Milford, N. H. 

Grube, O., 3524 East 14th St., Oakland, California 

Hamblin, G. B., Whitinsville, Mass. 

Hayes, F. B., Toronto Carpet Mfg. Co., Toronto, Canada 

Higgs, Joseph, Box 233, Lafayette, Ind. 

Kane, Peter J., 54 William St., New York City 

Keith, Charles S., Keith and Perry Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Lane, Alfred M., 4121 Forest Park Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 

Lewis, Roland C., 606 West 5th St., Sterling, Ill. 

Lilly, Lewis, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Longley, C. J., 905 Widener Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mahone, Albert W., 929 Stock Exchange Bldg., Chicago, III. 
Mansley, R. H., 54 William St., New York City 

Marx, Sigmund J., 1619 Real Estate Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Miller, Thomas A., 1410 Baxter St., Toledo, Ohio 

Osborn, George A., Rutgers College Library, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Paton, W. A., 1819 Wells St., Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Paz, Ezequiel, Avenida de Mayo, Buenos Aires, Argentina, S. A. 
Philipp, Reinhard, 3 Sonoma Place, Holyoke, Mass. 

Pian, Charles H., Seymour Road, British Concession, Tientsin, China 
Pittman, Alfred, 2138 California St., Washington, D. C. 

Rice, L. G., 3579 Monteith Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Robertson, James P., 533 Henry Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 

Roden, Ernest A., 614 Mercantile Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Schopbach, Charles H., Care of International Corset Co., Aurora, IIl. 
Scobie, John C., 54 William St., New York City 

Schroeder, Edward H. A., 524 Lake Drive, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Scott, A. D., 6833 Bergen Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 

Sealy, E. D., 377 Broadway, New York City 

Severance, F, L., Care of Irving Pitt Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Silsbee, N. F., 180 Savin Hill Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 

Stevens, Elmer O., 30 Church St., New York City 

Storey, J. C., Navy Y. M. C. A., Naval Training Station, San Francisco, Cal. 
Stout, C. F. C., Care of John R. Evans & Co., 419 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
van Riemsdijk, L. J. F., 400 Garry Bldg., Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 
Taylor, Tom, Porum, Okla. 

Titus, C. G.. Army Y. M. C. A., Camp Fremont, Palo Alto, California 
Williams, H. D., 54 William St., New York City 

Wrye, Walter C., 1695 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Young, Walter S., School of Commerce and Finance, Peking, China 
Zia, M. K., Equitable Trust Co., 37 Wall St., New York City 


Avpua Zeta Pr. Serious demands have been made upon the stu- 
dents of human society during this war, and even more serious de- 
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mands are going | le upon them in the period of social recon- 
struction which 1 ifter the war. Unless students of society 
are prepared t t] cial information which the world will 
need, unless th how the same standards of scholarship, the 
same scientific dé nent with zeal for the truth and humanity, which 
the best studen the physical sciences show, not only the world, 
but the social s iffer. It is time that the social sciences 
were lifted to a e of scholarship and of scientific and aca- 
demic recogniti he leadership of this twentieth century world 
should belong to 11 sciences, not to the physical sciences; and 
this needs to | 1 and recognized. 

The Alpha Zeta | ty (taking as its motto Aristotle’s dictum, 
Anthropos 2001 was founded at the University of Missouri 
in 1915 to do vork of lifting the social sciences to a new plane 
of scholarship and recognition. Strangely enough the society was 
initiated by on ly specializing on the problems of the social 
life—by Professor Max F. Meyer, professor of experimental psychol- 
ogy at the University of Missouri. He saw that there was need of 
a society to do for the social sciences what Sigma Xi was doing for 
the sciences of ph | nature—to secure them recognition, to pro- 
mote their acad terests, and to encourage research and scholar- 
ship in them, among both students and faculty. It is not particularly 
to the credit of acad men in these social sciences that Professor 
Meyer's idea was not taken up enthusiastically and local branches of 
the society organized ill leading institutions; for the society exists 
not to confer anot rific decoration, but for serious work. 

It may be said that we already have the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, the American Economic Association, the American Political 
Science Association, the American Sociological Society, and similar 
bodies. But these are not strictly academic societies, and they cannot 
perform the work which Alpha Zeta Pi is designed to accomplish, 
any more than the American Zodlogical Society can perform the work 
of Sigma Xi. 

The undersigned happens to be the president of the local chapter 
of Alpha Zeta Pi at the University of Missouri for the current aca- 
demic year. He be glad to render any assistance he can in or- 
ganizing chapters her institutions. No national organization has 
yet been formed. It is not for the University of Missouri chapter to 
say what condit will govern admission to a national organization 
if such should ever be formed; that the national organization would 


have to determin In the meantime I would urge that in all institu- 


‘| 
| 
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tions where it is desired to promote high standards of scholarship in 
the social sciences similar societies be organized; if possible, on broad 
lines, including all faculty members who have a genuine interest in 
the scientific study of the social life and all seniors and graduate stu- 
dents who show decided promise of achievement in those lines. 
Cuaries A. 
University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo. 


The National Institute of Social Sciences will meet a. the Hotel 
Astor, New York City, January 18, 1918, at 3 p. m., to discuss ‘‘Re- 
construction After the War: Its Political, Economic, and Social As- 
pects.” The program of the meeting may be obtained from Dr. Erla 
Rodakiewicz, 225 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Dr. N. I. Stone is engaged in a study of wage conditions in fac- 
tories manufacturing army clothing, with a view to the standardization 
of piece rates paid to workers on these garments, under the power 
conferred upon the recently created Board of Control of Labor Stand- 
ards in Army Clothing. 


Professor Richard T. Ely is undertaking, in connection with his 
research work for the University of Wisconsin, a comprehensive in- 
vestigation in the field of the cut-over and unsettled lands of northern 
Wisconsin. There are some 13,000,000 acres of such land, presenting 
along with similar areas in Minnesota and Michigan the largest un- 
settled land area east of the Rocky Mountains. 


Professor Fred R. Fairchild has been engaged for a part of the 
summer by the Pacific Gas and Electric Company in the preparation 
of its case before the United States District Court in a suit to test 
the legality of certain rates for gas as fixed by the Board of Super- 
visers of the City of San Francisco. 


Professor J. B. Clark, in the Yearbook of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, for 1917, reports in regard to the prepara- 
tion of a collection of data for an economic history of the war. The 
Division of Economics and History of the Carnegie Endowment has 
also undertaken to study economic conditions in China, Japan, and 
our own Pacific States. 


Professor L. C. Marshall and Professor Charles H. Judd, of the 
University of Chicago, are editing the series of Lessons in Community 
and National Life, published by the Bureau of Education and the 
United States Food Administration for use in the elementary, inter- 
mediate, and high schools of the country. 
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Longmans, Green: Contemporary Theories of Unemployment and 
of Unemployment Relief, by Frederick C. Mills; The Works Manager 
Today, by Sidney Webb. 

Princeton University Press: Codperative Marketing: Its Advan- 
tages as Exemplified in the California Fruit Growers Exchange, by 
W. W. Cumberland; Postal Savings, by Edwin W. Kemmerer. 

Ronald Press Company: Department Store Merchandise Manuals: 
Notions, by M. A. Souder; Jewelry, by Beulah E. Kennard; Leather 
Goods, by Mary A. Lehmann; Cotton and Linen, by Eliza B. Thomp- 
son, 

T. Werner Laurie, Ltd.: Women’s Work in War Time: A Hand- 
book of Employment, compiled and edited by Mrs. H. M. Usborne. 


Appointments and Resignations 


Professor T. S. Adams has obtained a year’s leave of absence from 
Yale University to act as an expert in the Treasury Department at 
Washington, in the Bureau of War Revenue Statistics. 

Professor E. E. Agger, of Columbia University, is executive secre- 
tary of the Liberty Loan Committee for Federal Reserve District No. 2. 

Mr. W. Scott Boyce has been appointed professor of economics at 
Connecticut College for Women. 


Dr. James E. Boyle, field agent in marketing at the North Dakota 
Experiment Station, has been given a leave of absence to conduct 
the field work for the Bureau of Markets in studying the grain trade 
under the Food Survey Investigation act. 


Mr. F. W. Breimeier, of the Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce, University of Pennsylvania, is in the service of the Federal 
Trade Commission for economic investigations. 

Professor Ralph Starr Butler, of the New York University School 
of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, has been given leave of absence 
for the year 1917-1918 and is now with the United States Rubber 
Company. 

Dr. C. M. Case, formerly professor of sociology at Penn College, 
Oskaloosa, is now associate professor of sociology at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 


Mr. S. S. Catell has been appointed assistant professor of account- 
ing at the University of Kansas. 


Professor R. E. Chaddock, of Columbia University, in the spring of 


T 


978 \ | December 
1917 acted as ex} Bureau of Efficiency at Wash- 
ington. 

Dr. Frederic | tuted last year for Professor 
E. D. Jones at tl lichigan, has been appointed head 
of the department University of Delaware. 

Professor Walt 1 of the department of political 
science in the ( f New York, has been elected 
president of the | la and is to take office January 1. 

Mr. Fred C. ( f statistician of the Industrial 
Commission of Ol r of the Social Service Depart- 
ment of the Ohio Efficiency, has been made food 


administrator in ‘ 


Mr. W. W. Cu professor of economics at the 
University of M ranted leave of absence to take 
part in a scientifi economic and social conditions 
of Mexico. Mr been named to succeed Pro- 
fessor E. Dana | division of research in agri- 
cultural economics of Minnesota. 

Mr. Samuel H n appointed research assistant in 
agricultural econo! husetts Agricultural College, and 


is engaged upon ing of tobacco, with especial 


reference to the ( 


Dr. Edward ‘I i r of social economy in Columbia 
University, after idying the work that is being 
done for crippled rs in England and France, has 
been appointed « f Refugees and Home Relief, 
under the Ameri mission to France. Dr. Devine 
will have charge for the 850,000 refugees outside 


of Paris. 


Professor Cart leave of absence from the Massa- 
chusetts Institut nd is serving as head of the Infor- 
mation Division Service Department of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Cor United States Shipping Board at 
Washington. 

Mr. Paul How ching this year at Reed College, 


Portland, Oregon 


Professor E. |] been granted a leave of absence 
from the University , in order to work with the National 


| 
| 
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Food Administration. In coéperation with Mr. Harry A. Wheeler, 
State Food Administrator for Illinois, he is carrying on an investiga- 
tion of the packing industry in its relation to the food situation dur- 
ing the war. 


Professor J. B. Ebersole, of the University of Minnesota, has been 
granted a leave of absence and is serving as cashier of the State 
Deposit Bank of Minneapolis. 


Mr. G. W. Eckelberry has been appointed instructor in economics 
at the Ohio State University. 

Mr. William S. Edsall, assistant in finance at the New York Uni- 
versity School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance, is on leave of 
absence for the duration of the war. He is chief electrician at the 
Submarine Base, New London, Connecticut. 


Professor Fred R. Fairchild, of Yale University, is on leave of 
absence for the first half of the current academic year. 


Mr. Maxwell Ferguson, recently instructor in economics at Ham- 
ilton College and at Vassar College, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of economics at the University of Kansas. 


Professor Clytus A. Freeman, of the United States Census Bureau, 
is acting as associate professor of economics in the University of 
Nebraska during the absence of Professor Stephens. 


Mr. William J. Goggin has been appointed instructor in accounting 
at the College of Business Administration of Boston University. 


Dr. Frank A. Golder, who has been doing research work in Petro- 
grad, has returned to the State College of Washington, at Pullman. 


Professor John H. Gray, of the University of Minnesota, will re- 
main on leave for the current year continuing his work with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission as valuation expert. 


Mr. E. S. Gregg has been appointed instructor in economics at the 
University of Texas. 


Assistant Professor John M. Gries has been appointed acting di- 
rector of the Bureau of Business Research at Harvard University in 
the absence of Professor Melvin T. Copeland. 


Professor M. B. Hammond, of the Ohio State University, is one 
of the members of the Social Insurance Commission recently ap- 
pointed by Governor Cox to investigate and report to the next legisla- 
ture on the subject of health insurance, sickness insurance, and old 
age insurance. 


—— 
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Dr. Max S. Ha rsity of Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed professor University of Texas. 

Dr. J. Anton d i his position as associate pro- 
fessor of business th University of Texas to be- 
come professor of College of Commerce at the Ohio 
State University, | e courses in accounting and in- 
dustrial manageme nmer Dr. de Haas was employed 
as examiner by th mission and was in charge of 


the lead and zinc 


Professor R. H University of Wisconsin, is on leave 
of absence and is Quartermaster’s Department at 
Washington and | n the reorganization of the busi- 


ness administratio 


Professor Willa is resigned his position as pro- 
fessor of economi School of Commerce of North- 
western Universit sition of professor of economics 
and director of | in the University of Minnesota. 
Professor Hotchkis is chairman of the department 


of economics at M 


Dr. George M t the University of Washington, 
has been appointed fessor and acting head of the depart- 
ment of economics vy of North Dakota. 

Mr. Robert J. r in economics at the University 
of Minnesota, is 1 1e Dominion Bureau of Census and 
Statistics at Ottaw sting in the Canadian food control. 

Dr. Frank L. M 1 from the presidency of the Uni- 
versity of North | e president of the University of 
Kentucky. 

Professor A. H ve of absence from the University 
of Wisconsin and ry of the Wisconsin State Council 


of Defense. 


Mr. Thomas W gned his position as assistant pro- 
fessor of economics ty of Minnesota to accept a position 
in the production Acme Wire Company of New 
Haven, Connectic 

Mr. D. W. Mo 1 n dean of the School of Commerce 
at the University last two years, is now professor 
of accounting at Business Administration of Boston 


University. 
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Mr. Phillip B. Kennedy, on leave of absence from the New York 
University School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance while com- 
mercial attaché to Melbourne, Australia, has been appointed commer- 
cial attaché to the Legation at London. 


Miss Hazel Kyrk, instructor in economics in Oberlin College, has 
been granted a year’s leave of absence for further study. 


Professor H. E. Person is on leave of absence from the Amos Tuck 
School of Dartmouth College for the duration of the war and is 
serving on the Storage Committee of the War Industries Board, hav- 
ing charge of the Personnel Department. 


Mr. H. H. Preston has been appointed assistant professor of eco- 
nomics at Oberlin College. 


Mr. A. S. Prickett has received appointment in the department of 
economics at the University of Illinois. 


Professor George E. Putnam, of the University of Kansas, has been 
made professor of economics at Washington University, St. Louis. 


Professor Frank U. Quillin has resigned his position as head of 
the department of economics at Knox College to become associate pro- 
fessor of business administration in the College of Commerce and 
Business of Toledo, Ohio, Municipal University. 


Mr. B. Carroll Reece, instructor in finance at the New York Uni- 
versity School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, has leave of ab- 
sence for the duration of the war and is lieutenant in Company A, in 
the 166th Infantry. 


Mr. W. H. Reeves, of the Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce, University of Pennsylvania, is in the service of the Federal 
Trade Commission for economic investigations. 


Mr. E. C. Robbins, of the University of Oregon, has been appointed 
assistant professor of economics at the University of Minnesota. 


Dr. W. A. Robinson has been appointed professor of economics and 
business management at Olivet College. 


Dr. James Harvey Rogers has leave of absence from the University 
of Missouri and is engaged in statistical work under Dr. Leonard P. 
Ayres, Director of Organization and Statistics, Council of National 
Defense. 


Professor E. A. Ross, of the University of Wisconsin, is in Russia 
during the first semester on leave of absence, representing the Amer- 
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Dr. John G. Thompson has resigned his position as instructor at 
the University of Illinois and is devoting his time to the completion 


of a book on Rural Population, 


Dr. Merle Thompson has been made professor of economics and 
psychology at Morningside College, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Mr. F. M. Thrasher has been appointed instructor in sociology at 
Ohio State University. 

Dr. E. T. Towne, of Carleton College, has been appointed professor 
of economics and political science and head of the department at the 
University of North Dakota. 

Mr. John C. Traphagen, who has lectured on investments in the 
New York University School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, has 
become treasurer of the Mercantile Trust Company of New York. 

Mr. Donald S. Tucker, assistant professor in the department of 
economics at Wellesley College, is assisting also in the economics de- 
partment of Tufts College. 

Professor T. K. Urdahl, of the University of Wisconsin, is absent 
during the first semester assisting in the lederal Trade Commission 


at Washington. 


Mr. J. Viner has resigned as instructor at the University of Chicago 


to accept a position with the Tariff Commission. 

Dr. Gordon Watkins has received appointment in the department 
of economics at the University of Illinois. 

Dr. H. B. Whaling, formerly associate professor in the University 
of North Dakota, is now associate professor of transportation in the 
School of Commerce at the State University of Iowa. 

Mr. Otto F. Wilkinson has been appointed instructor in agricultural 
economics at the Massachusetts Agricultural College. 

Professor F. E. Wolfe, formerly at Colby College, has been elected 
to the Homer E. White professorship of economics and head of the 
department of economics and sociology at Ohio Wesleyan University. 

Dr. Leo Wolman has been granted leave of absence from Johns 
Hopkins University for service in the Statistical Division of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense. 

Mr. Robert M. Woodbury has resigned his position as assistant 
professor of economics at the University of Kansas to take a position 
in the Department of Labor at Washington. 
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